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GUILD & LORD, We 620 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 


PUBLISHERS. BOSTON, MASS. 
























































Bleaching, [}yeing, [)rying, 


And Finishing Machinery. 





CALENDERS, MANGLES AND ROLLS, 


TENTERING MACHINES, 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. 





Granger Foundry ani Machine Co, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


















Bleaching, 
Printing, 
Dyeing and 
Finishing 


MACHINERY 


For Textile Fabrics. 





STRAIGHT TENTERING MACHINE, WITH AUTOMATIC CLAMP. (Patented.) 


TENTERING MACHINES. 


VIBRATORY (or Swiss) MOTION FOR LAWNS, ETC. 
RETURN (8, 10 or 12) returns FOR WORSTED AND WOOLEN GOODS. 
HOT AIR (2 or 4 returns) FOR GINGHAMS, ETC. 


AUTOMATIC CLAMPS (Patented). SPRING CLAMPS. PIN CHAINS. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS 6O., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP. 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Buliders of 


COTTON MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Revolving Flat Cards, Railway Heads, 
Ring Spinning Frames, Fly Frames, 
Drawing Frames, Spoolers, Warpers, 


Slashers, Looms. 


Worsted Machinery. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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A Few Details ——_ 


Of one of our recent constructions in 


NORTHROP LOOMS. 





WE ENVEITE CORRESPOD DENCE. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 








Cards, Combers, Lappers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames, Spin- 
ning Frames, Mules and 
Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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* (ubd. anCHINERYS 


Pawtreiet. RL 


Boston Office, 281 Congress Street. 


BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS ; 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES with Mecvanica or Electric Stop-Motion. 




















SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 

ROVING FRAMES 

Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 
a sie 
+l js 
= 

with nl cones ett ‘you a an nd pay. you to inves sian = AN pa pa arte ~ 

specially designed and so structed ¢ obtain the highest speed and great- 

est production. 


We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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THE NAME OF 


“KITSON” 


Has for more than Fifty Years stood for all that is 
Best in 


Picker Construction. 


Our Works are Devoted Exclusively to the Manufacture of 


Picker Room Machinery 


For Preparing Cotton and Waste for Carding. 


Kitson [lachineCo. 


Lowell, Mass. 


STUART W. CRASIER, Southern Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
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COMBERS -” 


CARD CLOTHING - 




















TELEPHONE 
PRICES 1729 BOSTON 


Sole American Agents for 
TWEEDALES & SMALLEY , 
Card Room Machinery. 
TAYLOR LANG & CO.LTD., 
Self Acting Mules 
WILLIAM RYDER. 
Fiyers 
C.CAIN, SON, & GREENWOOD, 
Card Clothing of all Kinds 
MONFORTS COMBER. 
Cotton Combers for 
Short Staples 
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JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS. L° 


Manchester: England, 








MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Machinery for Preparing, Spinning, Doubling 
Cottons, Cotton Waste, Woolen, Etc. 





Sliver Lap Machines 


with Self Acting Stop Motion. 


Combing Machines, 


single and double Nip for six or eight 
° ° head, to take Laps from 7 1.2 in. to 101.2 
Ribbon Lap Machines in. wide. Patent Stop Motions for stop- 
ping Machine, when delivering too light 
with tix Laps behind for preparing Laps Slivers, or after any required length has 
for Combing Machines, made to suit any been delivered. 
width of Laps required. 
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Patent Self Acting Mules si fiecastscx) forcoarse, medium 


al 
and fine yarns. 


Over Three Million Spindles at Work in the U. 8. 


SOLE (“PORTER FOR UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


STEPHEN C. LOWE, **“ic"Devoxswine st.’ Boston, Mass. 
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“FISHER CARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “ attachments.’ 





WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 

GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FISHER FBEDs 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to-da ay; and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill! to see them eunninge one pyise ifor 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTE 

EDWIN retin _ 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 
-——— ———___-__—__— 0 


THE FISHER CARD FEED strongly bulls turse caters 


work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
it is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHeR CARD FEEDS*‘are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) aes A. Gara, Supt. 


"MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Go., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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Foster Machine Co., 


WESTFIELD, MASS. : 











Ghe “1900” WINDER. 


Patented in United States and | urope 


« « The New Winder... .. 


This Cone Winder is the fastest running Winder in the 
market. Gives the greatest production and makes the best shaped 
Cones in the World. 


No Oil or Dirt Can Get on the Yarn. 
Has independent drive for rolls. 
Even tension and speed. Less power to run. 


Stop Motion acts when a thread breaks or runs out. 


Before You Purchase 
Any Cone Winders please allow us to refer you to some of our best 


and most reliable people, and send you descriptive circulars. 
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BIRCH | BROS., 


Somerville, Mass. 


Mill Sewing Machines. 





OZHoH SH 


TRAVELERS 


MORLEY BUTTON MFG CO., 
Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin or thick 


68 Essex Street, fine stitch or coarse stitch. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BOSTON, BASS. Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 














ESTABLISHED, | 1873. 


WHITINSIELEOPMANERN 








NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C0. 


—MAKERS OF STANDARD— 





SPINNING AND .”. .’. 
TWISTING TRAVELERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PROVIDENCE, - - ARI. 


A. CURTIS TINGLEY, Treasurer. 




















DRYERS AND GARNETTS 








“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


ror WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
UNDERWEAR, STOCKINGS. : : 


Carbonizing Machines. Yarn Scourers. 














Automatic Stock Dryer. 


GARNETT MACHINES, 


BREASTS, BURRING MACHINES, 
FEED ROLLS, LICKERS-IN. .. . 





Proctor improved Double Fancy Garnett Machine. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY (0., 


2750-60 Hancock St., 
PEILA DELP ara, ~ ~ ~ PA... 
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New Thread Protector for Ring Spinning 


The following advantages arc claimed for this prot 


1. The speed of the frame will be increased, and also 
the production; on fremes without any protectors or 
pla’e separators about twenty five to thirty per centum 
and on frames with separators about twelve or fifteen per 
centum. 





2. The threshing and consequent imperfection and in- 
feriority of yarn and cloth, occasioned by the use of biade 
separators is entirely opviated. 


%. The traverse of the rail can be increased from one- 
fourth of an inch to one inch, if frame permits, thereby 
enabling the use of longer bobbins. 


4. The life of the traveller is peclonged fully fifty per 
cent on account of a more «ven tension being imrarted 
to the traveller. the same being held in a perpendicular 
position at all pointe of the traveree, 


6. Frame and rail more perfectly balanced. 

6. Heavier trovelers can be used. 

7. The yarn is wound tighter and more uniformly on 
bobbins. 

8. A material saving in time of deffing, as more yarn 
is wound on, and longer bobbins can be used. 


9. Saving of time of the opera‘or on rec vant of fewer 
ends breaking, thereby increasing the quality of yarn, and 
the operator can attend many more spindles in eon- 
sequence. 

10. The life of the ring will be prol-nged on aceount 
of decreased friction. 

11}. No accumulation of lint. dust and dirt, which in- 
variably results in the use of blade separawrs. 


The above res” its have been obtained in the mills of § 
Sanford & Sons. Carpet Manufaeturers, Amsterdam, N Y 
in whose mills the protec ore have heen in use on all epin- 

= ning frames since Jetaber 1999. and by permission we re- 
fer to said firm for a confirmation of our claims. 


THE RING FRAME THREAD PROTECTOR CO.. - Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Coy SRS ciate a aS 
. 
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— FOR — 
WOOL, COTTON STOCK, YARN, 
STOCKINGS, UNDERW EAR, &c. 


CARBON IZRS, 


Warn Scouring Machines. 


“HURRICANE” FANS 


for Ventilating and Drying. 
Beat in Construction. Lowest in Price. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues cheer 
fully furnishe:. 


PHILA. DRYING MACHINERY CO., 


6721 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TRUCK YARN DRYER. 
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“Nothing is either great or small except 
by comparison.” 


This accounts for the GREATNESS of the Picking 
Machinery built by 


THE A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. |. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON MACHINERY. 


Saco and Pettee Machine Shops, 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U.S.A. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


PICKERS, SLUBBING, REVOLVING FLAT CARDS, 
INTERMEDIATE AND ROVING FRAMES, 
RAILWAY HEADS, DRAWING FRAMES, SPINNING 
FRAMES, SPOOLERS. 


SHOPS: Biddeford. Me. Newten Upper Falls, Miass. 





Southern Agent: A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 








ee 
HARRIMAN WARP STOP 
easy on YARN. nanoces WIRES cenrtty. 


Harriman Shuttle Changer 


is most successfal. 


THE AMERICAN LOOM COMPANY, 


READVILLE, MASs. 


SSE 


BILBURN, LINCOLN c& OO., 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF 


Looms for Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Represented in the South by SEXTON & ROBBINS CO., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 








LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., 


MILL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
95 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


: Entire Fifih Floor. 
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Entire Ontfits for New Mills, 
or small and odd items “that 
vou don’t know just where to 
obtain, can be found at the 


AMERICA SUPPL C0, in Mill Supplies, 


MBatablished iaz 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO, == 252°=-. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Dixon’s Patent Locking Saddles and Stirrups 
The weight can be taken off and ote on to the middle 
rolls, wit ithout « cepein 5 your frames, when long staple cotton 














The Stirrup is always in place. 
No bent stirrup resting on rolls. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 
Stirrups and Levers. Send for Samples 
and Prices. 





<r 
Lo SS 


Spinners’ Supplies in general. 


ToWIND LINEN YARNS frantihg SKEIN 


WRITE TO 


W. W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


2824 North 4th Street, - - - __ PHILADEEPHIA, PA. 
FELTON’S CYLINDER COMBER BRUSHES, 


Made with 


ne ial Bristle 


The Patent Fibre Brush is avery satisfactory brush. but the one with Bristle 
Steck i« the longest wearing and best. 


S. A. FELTON & SON CO., Manchester, N. H. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, 


Successor to E. A. Leigh & Company, 


35 & 36 MASON BUILDING - - BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada for PLATT BRoTHERS & Company, Ltd., by far 
the largest makers in the world of 











Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Machinery 


For All Classes of Work. 


MATHER & PLATT’S Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
JOSEPH SYKES BROS.’ Card Clothing for Cotton. 
CRITCH pty 8 Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 
OOM" of all descriptions, etc 





HEDDLE FRAMES. 
RE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATS ON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FoR THE VERY BEST MADE 
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THE DODGE MFG. GO. 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, 
MIsSTiAW ABA, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture the Greatest Variety and have the Largest 
Factory in the World exclusively devoted to 
the Production of 


Power Transmitting Machinery. 


SAA RAE ne 











The ‘‘ Dodge ’’ 
Line of Self- 
QOiling Bearings 
combineéeconomy 
in lubrication 
and the reduc- 
tion of frictional 
losses to the 
minimum. 





ROR ORER R RR 


Patent Capillary Bearing. 


‘The 15 anti-friction Dodge Capillary Hangers furnished the East Division 
High School, 3 years ago, have given very great satisfaction. It has been our 
custom to oil the boxes ONCE A YEAR. The speed of the shaft is about 200 
RPM, and we have never had any difficulty with them. I regret exceedingly that 
all the hangers in our shop have not these boxes, as we have to oil the others 
daily.” 

JAS. F. BARKER, 
Instructor, Dept. Manual Training. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 13, 1900. 


Our B6 Catalogue, 3d edition, might interest you. 
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OUR PATENT FIBRE CYLINDER COMBER BRUSH mmm, 


Is the best Comber 
Brush on the market 
today and you should 
try tt. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We make 
other brushes as well. 
Write us about any 
work. Refilling aspeci 
altv. Established in 
1835. 

@ee 


AUSTIN C. JACOBUS, Verona, Essex Co, N. J. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, 

Silk and Flax Machinery. 

Also Stee/ Caps, Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, etc. 
WARD & VANDEGRIFT, 


AND Formerly with Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


EPL BERS. sioiscimemsnttepien 
ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLIOT c&t EHALE,Z,, 


6 41-2 Hermon &t.. Worcester, Mass. Send for Circular 


STEEL AND BRASS J WALDER Paterson NJ. 


RRAGL.G. | “Germs enn. 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. SHUTTLES AND QUILLS 














MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


MACHINE WOOL COMBS, 


} Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porcupines, Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
fF} in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Combe: Needles. 


Cotton Combs Neatly Re-Needied. 


HOMAS TOWNSEND, 157 Orange St., Providence, R.!, 


NAIia1. BRUSHES 
OF EVERY KIND. 


Made of the best materials and adapted tor every purpose of textile use. We make brushes 
to order to satisfy every requirement. 





We are very large manufacturers and our facilities enable us to fill orders promptly and 
meet all competition on prices for be quality. Our le ng textile experience makes us 
familiar with manufacturers’ needs, rite us when next in the market for brushes. 


W. E. WARNER & CO., 136 Centre Street, New York. 
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Warren Brothers Company 


MANUFACTURERS CONTRACTORS 


Coal Tar and Asphalt Asphalt 
Metal, Asphalt and 


Roofing and Tar Concrete 


Paving Materials Coal Tar and Artificial Stone 
Varnishes, Etc ROOFING. PAVING 
Concrete Engine Foundations, Floors, Waterproofing. Et 


rd 


eee FEDERAL . BOSTON. 


Telephone 4064 Boston 


Factory, Cambridgeport 








ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





BenJ. Booru. PAUL LANG, 


BENJ. BOOTH & CO., Ltp., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD - CLOTHING 


Of Every Description. 
Office and Factory, 1717-29 Bodine St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





BUCK WE SOLICIT YOUR ORDERS. 


CARD CLOTHING QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
HAND CARDS. BUCK CARD CLOTHING CO., Palmer, Mass. 


= WAITS PAT. CROSS GRAIN — 


Far superior in every way to shield or cup; makes a = er 


rh) ual 
bobbin and costs less. Will not break with decent usage. end- 


ing m Us have found them the best and most economical. Sole manufacturers, 

HENRY PARKER CO., ° - - Springfield, Vt. 
JOHN A, MCGUIRE, MANAGER. 

All kinds of Bobbins and Spools. Prices right. Prompt delivery. 




















BB. is. TEBEBETsS c& CO., 


} Loocke’s MiLLs, Me. = —= 
“z* SPOOLS <-...... ; 


We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular 
customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 








HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE BARBER KNOTTER 


For 


THE SPOOLINC DEPARTMENT ? 


Manufactured by 


BARBER & COLEMAN, - . . - 504 Sears Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


ae ee CE Me AT 
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Fabric Measuring and Packaging Co. 


Postal Telegraph Building, Broadway and Murray Street, New York, U.S.A. 











AmistlR’ 


OUR MACHINES PRINT TRADE MARKS 


ON COTTONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS (Single and Double Widths. 


We lease and license our machines to measure and imprint the measurement upon 
fabrics, fold the same lengthwise and roll into merchantable packages 
all in one operation. 


PAID UP LEASES ISSUED. 


OSWALD LEVER, 


Fermerly LEVER & GRUNDY 
BUILDERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


FILLING COP WINDING MA- 
CHINES. Spindles driven by belts 
or by gears. To wind cops. Cops to 
weave from the inside, or batts to 
weave from the outside. Can be made 
to wind any kind of filling from the 
coarrest to fine numbers. These ma- 
chines will put the most yarn in as 
given size of shuttle than any other 
machine in use. 














BANDLESS SPINDLE SPOOL- 
ING MACHINES. Adapted to the 
omer grades of yarn and to the finest 
8 . 


PRESSER DRUM SPOOLING 
MACHINES. Arranged to spool in 
any Woy the trade requires. 

BANDLESS VARIABLE SPEED 


MACHINES. To wind the large bob 
bins used in knitting mills. 


CONICAL and STRAIGHT TUBE WINDING MACHINES. 
DRESSER SPOOLING MACHINES. 


Beaming Machines, Sectional Warp Mills, Chenille Cutting Machines, Reel- 
ing Machines to prevent waste at the bottom of mule bobbins. 


Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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A ROVING or YARN SCALE 


That will weigh by HALF GRAINS up to 1,000 GRAINS (over 2 1-4 oz.) 














Me 
ans AA > - 


With the Weights All On The Beam. No Lost Weights With This Scale. 


One of the Most Sensitive Scales Made. Positive and Accurate. Send for prices. 


SWEET & DOYLE, - £Cohoes,N. Y. 
KNITTING MILL SUPPLIES. 


ae We make Scales of Every Description. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 


perfect delivery to knitting machines 





without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 


F. H. BISHOP, Manaoer. 
95 South St., - Boston, Mass. 
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AMERICAN 
BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Designers and Builders of 


All Classes of 


Metallic Structures. 


We have decided to carry at all our plants a large 
stock of Raw Material, from which we can furnish with 
great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, 


Angles, Plates, etc. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WORKS: 


Albany, N.Y. Duluth, Minn. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Athens, Pa. East Berlin, Conn, Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Elmira, N.Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Groton, N.Y. San Francisco, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. Horseheads, N.Y. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Butte, Mont. Lafayette, Ind. Sidney, N. S.W 
Columbus, O: Milwaukee, Wis. Trenton, N. J. 
Chicago, III. Minneapolis, Minn. Wliimington, Del. 
Canton, O. New Orleans, La. Youngstown, O. 
Cleveland, O. Pencoyd, Pa. London, Eng 
Denver, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa. 











———s 
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DESIGNED AND ERECTED. 


SHAFTINC, PULLEYS, CEARINC, FRICTION 
CLUTCHES, SHAFT BEARINGS. ETC. 





MANILA ROPE POWER TRANSMISSIONS | 
Employing ‘‘Link-Belt’’ Patent Machine-Moulded Sheaves, 
; 






zx \\ \\\ \WA\ 
A \ \ 


MODERN METHODS Catalog. No. 25 listing and describing above articles, also 
LINK-BELT ELEVATORS and CONVEYORS for handling any 
class of Raw and Manufactured Product, Link-Belting, Special Carrier 
Chains, Sprocket Wheels and general mill supplies, mailed upon request. 


THE LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., 


ENCINEERS. FOUNDERS. MACHINISTS. 


CHICACO, U. &. A. 


SOUTHERN CONNECTION : WOODWARD, WiGuT & Co., 410 Canal St., New Orleans, La., W. G. 
Wilmot, Manager. 
LInK-BELT ENGINEERING Co., Philadelphia and New York. 
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s : . s We are now 
© promptly fill 
orders for these sticks which are tougher and wear longer than any other sticks of 


which we have any knowledge. They are made of second growth North Caro- 


lina hickory which is clear, straight grained and guaranteed not to warp. 


LOOM PICKER CoO., 
Biddeford, Me. 


We xlso make rawhide and leather loom pickers, loom harnesses and reeds, duck and 
ticking lug straps, tape picker loops, etc. 


WOOL WILL NOT SHRINK watcu'srroctss 


FLANNEL, DRESS GOODS, UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, BLANKETS 





Treat them at your own mill, make them Permanently Unshrinkable. 


FREDERIC HAIGH, __ SSO &. 234 Street. Paterson, N. J. 


Picker Sticks made of secon 

Get the Bast | If Pays growth North Carolina Hick- 
. . ory, thoroughly seasoned, are 

the best. Wemake them. Mail us a sample stick and get our prices. Orders 


filled promptly. 
THE SOUTHERN BOBBIN CO., - . Greensboro, N. C. 


ATLAS FOUNDRY & MAGHINE CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO ATLAS MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of 


Weol Barring. Picking and Mixing Machinery, PARK UURST DOUBLE 
CYLINDER BURR “ICH ERS. Steel Ring and Metalic Burring 
Miachines and Feed Rollers. Etc. 


OLD METALLIC BURR CYLINDERS COVERED WITH STEEL RINGS 
Self Feeders for Pickers and Cards. Picker and Machine Brushes. 
Atlas Improved Side Drawing Machines and Creel. 


INQUIRE ABOUT OUR NEW AUTOMATIC WOOL DUSTER. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


CG. G. SARGENT’S SONS, 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 











= ee 


DRYERS, WOOL WASHERS, WOOL DUSTERS, 


STOCK 
CARBONIZINC PLANTS, BURR PICKERS, ETC. 
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Laminar Fibre Co., 


COLIN C. BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


ROVING CANS, 
BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 
Manufactured Articles. 


Orrice ano Factory, Tanneny Sr, 
« NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


L, D. Tel. Arlington 44, 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCK — LATEST 





TRUCKS 
and 


BOXES. 


ROVING 
CANS. 


















MEDFORD, "ASS. 














IMPROVED. 
Controls night 

FINISHING MACHINERY | ~ inn Dae Colentarine, Watchman. 
Tying, ip Dzeing: ulling, No chance for 

Lapping, Rolling, Fold M team: : 

Singetn ne. Bt "Blades, essai, Prening, Steaming him to sleep. 
wepaired Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, Allowance 
‘etals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- made for old 


Paper x Printers and Binders Machines. 
GEO. C. HOWARD, 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa WANZ & CO.. 122 Duare #e N.Y. 


VULCAN FIBRE ROVING CAN, 


BODY—Vulcanized Fibre. SIDE SEAM—Riveted with Patented 
(linched Rivets. RINGS—Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 
BOTTO M—IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened without the use of 
n*ils or screws, will not crack, wcrrp orshbrink and cannot come out 
FINISH—Coated inside and out with moisture proof coating, handsome 
anit smooth. WEIGHT—About one half pound per inch diameter, 
SIZE —All cans to an exact size, perfectly round and true. DURABIL. 
If Y—Superior to any other can. 





ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF HILL’S IXXX TIN AND 
GALVANIZED IRON DYE HOUSE CAN. 


JAMES mde asi: Cco., 


PROVIDENCE, - ° - - - R. |. 


BLocK CuTrTtTinG 
For Fabric and Hosiery Printing. 











We Design and make Printing Blocks in type metal, wood, cop- 
per, steel, or any material. 

We manufacture our own rock maple Rollers and Blocks, and 
carry a large and well seasoned stock on hand. 

Our Calico Stamps are executed by Manchester experts. 

This is the largest establishment of its kind in the United States. 
Estimates cheerfully given. Orders filled rapidly. 

SMITH & MEINKEN, 427 West (3th St., New York. 
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: MILLS, BLEACHERIES, DYE WORKS 


to to 20 per cent. of your fuel expenditure 
may be saved. 








Is It Worth While? If So, Write. Us For Information. 
30,000, »,000%s h. p. in Use. 


By using a Green’s Economizer you 
can utilize the heat that was forme:ly 
wasted—that made its exit through 
the chimney in the form of flue gases 
Y — By so doing you can heat your feed 
\\ oi aoe water above the boiling point for use 
a \ — in the boilers—or you can use it to 
% heat your mill. This will not only 
- mean a saving in your boiler-repair 
work, but you can save from 10 to 20 
per cent. in your fuel supply. 


Send for free booklet ‘Green's 
Economizer.” 


THE FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 


MATTEAWAN, - - NEW YORK. 
Sole Manufacturers in the U. 8. A. 


@eeseee 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ | IF You WAYS CUTS 


HAVE THEM ELECTROTYPED BY 





Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser. | 


For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a varie 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Sen 
for circular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No, 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS | 





Ae 10 Run Loose PULLEYS 
} ams WITHOUT OIL 
: ND AMELEDEMA BUSHINGS 


————EEEE 
| 





AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO. Ltd., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 
OE A RR MEARE SEN URN SB 


CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING | 
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Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 
WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
Generali Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Conons, Naw Yornas. 


A. C. THURSTON & SON, 
——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 
Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 
Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 
Restepped and Retopped. 
Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| eet A ees A Sane A tml Aiea Aten A eel A ieee die tcl eas cee cell ces se re te ce cl cl a le he se tn ti ine 


y | DIXON'S) 
oF 
wi 
5 

















Pure Flake Graphite, 
THE PERFECT LUBRICANT. 
Sample and Pamphlet Free. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


oI, n iWiwielwiel ie er ee el ce ce ce ce cl le cs i i ss ce? 


How to Prevent a Belt From Slipping. 


& Bele Will Last Twice as Long 





If our Pulley Covering is used, os thousands of manufacturers using leather 

belts for the transmission of power experience annoyance and trouble with 
slip A ing belts, from which arise many losses, «uch as time, power, ete. 

» doubt you have tried many preparations, butthe “VACUUM CEMENT 

AND PULLEY beov ER ING will prevent all be sits from slipping, being 

free from all harmful ingredient It will put your belts in better condition 

and keep them so, help them to do the proper work,'as no other dressings or 


coverings ever invented have «one before. 
+ “THE VACUUM CEMENT AND PULLEY COVERING " is not the 
cheapest but the Lest. It sllows the use of a much slacker belt than usual ; 
this slackness prey ents belt strains, #s well as strains on the machinery The 
covering may be applied to any pulley. iron or wood, and is guaranteed for 
five years e furnish the material, and the work can be done right in your 
own shop. We invite yeur careful investigation 
Write for full particulars 


The Vacuum Cement & Pulley Govering Co., 


Main Office.1493 Third Ave.. NEW YORK. 


HENDERSON SHADE FINDER 


PATENTED IN U. 8. A. AND EUROPE. 


A DEVICE WHICH 


BLENDS COLORS 


SHOWING NEARLY 1400 SHADES 
BLENDED WITH 
YELLOW, RED, BLUE 
WITH PROPORTIONS BY 
Color & Weight Scales 
PRICE, $S5.0O. 
GEO. K. HENDERSON, 1355 62nd Si, BROOKLYN, W. Y. 
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SINCEINC MACHINE 


For All Kinds of Elastic Fabrics. 


q Singes both sides 
ot web at once. 
Webs can be run 
slack or stretch- 
ed, as required. 
Revolving brush. 
es clean fabric 
before and after 
singeing. 
Impossible to 
burn the web 
while getting 
machine in mo. 
gu or stopping 
t 


Burners always 
give ai clean, 
blue flame. 

No air compress. 
or or  »biower 
needed. 

Large produc. 
tion and best 
results. 

Also singeing 
machines for 
all kinds and 
widths of goods, 
from yarns to 
piece goods 72 
inch wide. 
Write for prices. 








C. H. KNAPP, Wait and Rye Streets, Paterson, N. J. 





406 West 36th Street, 
The H EN DR 5 NEW YORK CITY. 
Albambra, Crochet, Satin and 


‘ Marseilles Bedspreads, Silk 
Designer of Dress Goods, Tapestry and Da- 


mask Furnishings, Etc. 





Upwards of 14 years with Messrs. Barlow & Jones, Ltd., and 7 years public designer in 
Manchester, Eng. 


Sketches submitted to agents at their New Work address on receipt of postal. 


The “ STAR” Ventilator 


AND 


Combination Skylight Star Ventilator. 


Storm-proof. 
Thoroughly Efficient. 
| For Ventilating Silk, Cotton, Woolen and 
Paper Mills, Machine Shops, Power Houses, also for Public Schools, 
Churches, Theatres, Etc. 
Send for [llastrated Booklet containing all information. 


MERCHANT & CO., Inc., Sole Manufacturers. 


Phitadelphia. New York. Brooklyn. Chicago. 
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Us=E 


New Process RaW tide 


— 





For all kinds of geared ma- 
chinery. They are both 


Noiseless and Durable, 
They will wear as long as 
metal and will not wear the 
metal gears with which they 
mesh. 


THE 


New Process Raw Hide Co., 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturers, 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Not connected with any “‘Trust’’ or ‘Combination.’ 


MAIL SAMPLES FOR QUOTATIONS. 


Seeure our prices on bobbins with metal shields of 
inds, 


CHARLES O. MURRAY, 
sooo NASHUA, N. H. 
Manufacturer of Speels, Bebbins. 
Skewers, Shuttles, and Wood Turning, 
ot everydes crin. ion. 








A FEW 





of the many mills using 


MURESCO. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Newark, N. J. 
Alabama Clty, Ala. 
Clinton, Mass. 


Chelsea Jute Mills, 
Clark Thread Co., 
Dwight Mfg. Co., 
Lancaster Mills, 
Winthrop Mills, Winthrop, Me. 
Jenuings Lace Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 
244-258 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
208-210 West Lake Street. Chicago, Ill. 














The Light in 
Your Mill 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TKETH. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., = Newark, WN. J. 


WHEN IN WANT OF °Scuta*zoone” 
BELTING, teiting or tne best quality: 
Also Black English Picker Leather, 
WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Can be improved by 
the use of our enclosed 
arc lamps. 


You can obtain more 
and better work. 


You will save in cur- 
rent 


You can get more 
light. 


You will +ave greatly 
Y in renewals of incan- 

descent lamps. 

Our catalogue will in- 

terest you. 











ALEXANDER BROS.| 


BEST OAK BELTING. 


PHILADELPHIA. 






| Lea Electric Mfg. Co, 





Elwood, 
Box 1874. Indiana. 
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THE MOST 


FOR WOOLEN 
AND COTTON MILL 
BUILDINGS. 


MAEN OFFICE: 
723 Drexel Bli'dg.. Phila. 





SATISFACTORY 


VENTILATOR 


NATIONAL PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO., 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, Chicago. Boston. 











ORGANIZED, 1866. 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life ané 
fnjury to Persons caused by 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


J.M. Allen, President. 
W. B. Franklin, Vice-Pres’t. 
F. B. Allen, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J.B. Pierce, Secreta 
L. B. Brainard. Treasurer 
L. F. Middlebrook, Ass’t 8ec’y 


RICCING 


RILEY'S cUrrcine MACHINES 


PATENT Fotoinc 


For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
Woolens, Worsteds, etc. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. ; 


Naw York and Providence. 


SOLE 
AMERICAN 
AGENTS. 





A.J, — & Co. 


~~ OF ALL KINDS , FOR ALL USES 
FOR COAL. ORE. STOPE AND SHAKER 5 cReens 
NS. Was PERS , STAMP BATTERIES My 
SMELTING Works, SILVER REOUCTIC mn & #8 
concent’ WORKS Be &e 
SEPARATORS RIE RIALS RS ‘ 


canin CLEAN ~ 44 
Acuer” 


Garwood, New Jersey. 


PERFORATED (COPPER 


Fer Woo! Scouring. KNenser Bexes 
and Dyers of Raw Cotton, 


Screens Especially for the 
Woolen Mills. ° . . . 


Corre-«pondence solicited. 





Ameren POSED ep, CO. 


PERFORATED BRASS & COPPER 


For Weel Washing Machinery. 
and Drainers. Also Burred 


Estimates cheerfully given. 


Ripser Boxes, False Rattoma 
Metal for Cloth Finishing. 


171-173 WOOSTER ST., NEW YORK, 





SAVOCRAN 


CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS 
ANYTHING. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
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Saw-Tooth. 
Roofs 


are very popular in modern mill con. 
struction, and justly so, if equipped 
witn our Skylight for this purpose. 

We furnish them for mills ail over 
the country. 


CG. DROUVE CoO., 
ican, aseecamnie Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sky-lights and Ventilators 


FOR MILLS AND DYEHOUSES. 


Areaspecialty withus, Maximum light; don’t leak, durable, 
eusily adjusted. 


sa@Send for illustrated Catalogue, showing many different styles, 


TELEPHONES. Telephones 








= 














me oan 
macxeto | HOUSE or FACTORY 
ELECTRICAL | 
SUPPLIES. 





Send for Catalogue 


Mianus Elec. Co. 


MEANUS, CONN. 


ZS°,., WATCHMAN’S 
ELECTRIC CLOCK. 


Write for Circular 





Eco Magneto Clock Co., 
620 Atlantic Ave... BOSTON. 1 ASS. 


J parece | 3 EASTERN GRANITE | 










ROOFING CO., 


Sole Manufac- 











turers of 
4 PERFECTED GRANITE 
A ROOFING, we oO. PLUMMER, 
omposition. 
JSEREYCITY, - - N.v. 620 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
Eco Magneto Watchman’s Time Detectors. Tel., Private Lines and Interior Systems. 
Employees’ Time Registers. Railroads, Central Stations and Supplies. 


Philadelphia Electric Construction Co. 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS, 
Room 311 Hale Building, No. 1328 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
WALTER DALTON, General Manager. 


The American Watchman’s Time Detector Co.'s “szxcts ‘zstem, 
FOR NIGHT WATCHMEN. 


More than Twelve Thousands in use. Seven years’ guarantee. Electric Time System: 
Master Clock and Secondaries. school Program System. Fire Alarm System. Interior Tele 
phone System Employes Time Reoorder. The very latest thing in time recorders We will 
undertake to make any special registering clock required for any p rpose. We have the six 
kinds of portable watchman’s watches (key clocks , Lmhaeuser, Hahn, Buerk and others, at 
lower prices than anybody. Be sure to get our prices 


AMERICAN WATCHMEN’S TIME DETECTOR CO., 234 & 235 Broadway. New York, N Y. 
J.8. MORSE, Treas Established 1881. Cable address, Jamin worse. Long Distance Telephone . 
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SAMSON TURBINE 


For Heads of 3 Feet and Upwards. 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 

ADAPTED TO ANY AND ALL SITUATIONS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 

High Speed, combined with efficiency. Balanced Gate, easily regu 
lated by Governor. Close regulation and steady motion, Concentration 
of great power in limited space, requiring small penstock room. Great 
strength, and with a number of patented features. Special attention given 
to designing for difficult situations. 

Write for pamphlet stating your Head and Power required. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO.,Springfield,0.,U.S.A. 


SOE PE EE EH HE HE HE OE ME OE wf 


FIRE HOSE: 


Rasien AN Russer CoTToON. LINEN. 








AVUBBER LINED. 


OUR AMERICAN aaa | f 


TRACE MARK 


Is a first-class reliable hose for all indus- f 
trial establishments and is accepted by 
the Insurance Companies. f 


BOSTON BELTING co., f 


Write ror our fire hose James Bennet’ Forsyth, Mfg.Agt.& Gen,Mgr. 





Catalogue. Bosron, New Yorn. Burraco 


2 6-3. 2-3 > 23 3.23.24. AARAADAAADADADADADADAOR SO 


SCAIFE FILTERS 


LOWEST PRICES 
THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED 


SCAIFE SYSTEM OF SOFTENING 
AND PURIFYING WATER. 


For Steam Boilers, Textile Works, 
Bleachers, Et 


PREVENTS BOILER SCALE 
Furnishes pure, soft, clear water for every 
purpose 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
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Send for illustrated catalogue... 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Established 1202. 


~ Alcotts High Duty — 
ee URBINE WATER WHEEL | 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY. 
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A FRICTION CLUTCH 


The value of which has proven by 20 years’ success- 





ful use on all kinds of machinery 


is a Safe Investment. 
Frisbie Friction Clutches 


have just these attributes, and we will be pleased to 


tell you about them if you will inquire. 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO., NEW HAVEN. CONN. 











es vii 


SEND FOR BOOK ON STEAM 








THE GENERAL ELECTRIC ‘COMPANY 


designs and installa 


Electric Power and Lighting Plants for All Classes of Textile Mills. 


35.000 Horse Power in Use or Under Contract. 


Among other mills quipped with electrical drive in whole or in part by the General 
Electric Company, are 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., Columbia Mills, South Carolina, 
Pelzer Mill<, Sout Carolina, American Wor ale n ©Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Wameutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., Amoskeag Mills, Mane hester.N &., 
Luvlow Mfg. Co., Ludlow Mass., American Thre ad Co., Holyoke Mass. 
GENERAL OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N. ¥. 
New York Office, 44 Broad Street. Boston Office, 200 Summer “treet. 
Philadelphia Office, 509 Arch Street. A:lanta Office, Equitable Building. 





CLEAN FIRES ARE THE BASIS OF ALL FUEL ECONOMY. 


OUR GRATE will positively increase 
your Steam Supply by giving uniform 
clean fires and even steam pressure, 
without laborious cleaning or poking. 
They will pay their cost in a short 
time. We know it. We make all 


styles for different boilers. 





U. S, ROCKING GRATE BAR CO., ELIZABETH, N. Y, 
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éAUSUEN MACHINE COMPANY 


WARREN. MR. I. 


(Near Providence.) 








BUILDERS OF THE LATEST IMPROVED 
MACHINERY FOR 


Bleach Works, Dye Works, 
Print Works aw Finishing Works. 


SOLE MAKERS OF.... 


RUSDEN’'S PATENT LATEST IMPROVED 


Continuous Steaming Machines. 
Aniline Ageing Machines for Dyers and Printers, 
New High Speed Automatic Tenters, 
New Patent Automatic Clips. 








BLEACHING MACHINERY. DYEING MACHINERY. 


Washers and Squeezers, Patented. ? Jiggs, Dve Boxes. 
Kiers, all Kinds and Sizes. Padders, Indigo Machinery, 
Complete Qutfits. 











.» FINISHING MACHINERY .. 


Water Mangles, Starch Mangles, Dampers, Calenders, 
Canroys, Belt Stretchers, 
Cloth Spreading and Guiding Rolls. 


BRUSHING MACHINES, for Back Grays and Whites. 


Single and Diagonal Double Engines, Rubber, Brass, Iron and 
Copper Rolls. Expansion Pulleys, Friction Clutches, 
Shafting and Pulleys, Ete. 
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) AND 
INDUSTRIAL RECORD. 
GUILD & LORD, Pusuisners. ee Grown: 
620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
S. S. DALE, Laditor, 
BRANCH OFFICES 

4Antered at the Boston Post Office as Secor Tus Bourse, PHILADELPHIA, 

Class Matter 140 NASSAU StT., New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
$2.00 Per Year, or 


33.00 per vear including The Annual Directory, 
in the United States, Cunada and Mexix 
$4.00 per year, including the Annual Directory in 
I rn countries of the Postal Union, postaye paid. 





THE TEXTILE WORLD'S ANNUAL DIRECTORY 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Contains a Complete Directo: y of all the Textile Establishments with full information about each mill; 
also Manufacturers’ Selling Agents and Buyers of Textile Fabrics from First Hands; Dealers in Raw 
Material and Stock, Rags, etc., Builders of Textile Machinery and Dealers in Mill Supplies, Chemicals, etc 
It contains 22 Textile Maps, showing the location of cities and towns where there are Textile Estab 
lishments, gives distances, railroad connections, etc. 
A Book of 448 pages in rlexible Linen Covers. Price, $2.00 
To TextTiLe WorLpD Paid-in- Advance Subscribers (at $3.00) the Directory is given Free 


CONTENTS. 


PAGE PAGE 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of wear Mills—Removing Seeds from 
John Stedman Holden ‘ ‘ 449 Cotton Knit Goods —Hosiery Mill— 
From the Fleece to the Garment . 450 Circular Knitting Machine for 
Cost of Silk Goods. . ‘ ° ‘ 452 Fancy Effects—New Kniiting Mills 43 
Notes ofthe Month . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 454 ‘ 
Wool Market . e . . . , 455 Silk Department 
Cotton Market — . - - 457 Caleulating the Cost of Silk Goods 
Humisity; Its Importance in Wool é. —A Model Silk Dychouse . ; ¢ 497 
Manufacture , ‘ 459 
The John on Humidostat . ‘ 467 . 
The New Fo-ter *1900” Winder 468 Power Department 
Improved Cotton Machinery , 470 Power T:ansmission — Develop 
ment of the Ele-t:ic Drive—The 
Cotton Department Use of [ron in Mill Construction . 504 
American C.tton Spinning Machin 
Fi: ery—Room Management from a Dyeing Department 
Speeder Tender’s Point of View— Keceipts - Process of Dyeing—The 
The Relation Between Speed of Use oF Mordant Dyes in Pretins 
Loom an: Size of Yurn—Waste in f Cotton Goods -New Meth :d ot Fab- 
Cowbing Cotton . . . 473 ric Printing — White Designs ona 
Colored Grounds — stripping the 
Woolen Department Coior from Textiles. " ‘ ll 
i@ Steam or Luster Finish—Improved 
_ Shoddy Picker—Second Breaker Questions and Answers . : ; 519 


and Finisher Card Feed—The Prep 


( arati. n of Wool for Worsted Yara New Publications : . : 522 
- Effect of Air Muiste =e on Fin Industrial News : ; ‘ P 525 

= ishing Wvolens . . . ‘Sl 6 Textile Patents ... ao da 445 
Knitting Department MillNews . . Pee Fe based 
Personals ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 538 


The Knit Good Situation—Sewing 
and Finishing Machines in Under Buyers’ Index. ‘ ‘ : , 54 
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- KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 
BADISCHE ANILIN- & SODA-FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen o / Khine, Germany. 





Importers of 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Alizarine Dye Group 


Aniline Dye Group 


Indigo, Colors, Chemicals, ete. 


FOR 
Calico Printers. Cotton Mills. 
Woolen Mills. Paper Mills. 


Tanners. 


128 DUANE Sr. NEW YORK. 
Branch Offices : 

Boston - - - 153 Milk Street. 

Providence ~ - 80 So. Water Street. 

Philadelphia 207 Chestnut Street. 


Chicago - 207 Michigan Street. 
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PATENTS 


CROSBY & CGRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Telepnuone 35%, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examine: U. 


58. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. in 
verferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
a8 to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 


volving knowl e of cotton, wool 


eather and metal working machinery, including boot 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventio rte . . 


ms and steam engineering 


vucrespondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Persona] consultation bes! 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken*out for us since January) 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS 





CAVEATS, TRADE. 
MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
] AND DEsIGNs. 
Send your business direct to Washington. 


Savestime. Costs less. Better service. 
20 years experience. Endursements 


trom Actual Cilents furnished. Consult re- 


ferences in Washin. Ou-bindstieet’s Agency 
anu tue Columbia National Bank. 


E. G. SIGGERS, National Union Building, 


vis F. street, N. W, Washington, D.C 


Patents and Patent Causes. 


D. P. WOLHAUPTER. 


Attorney-at-Law and Mechanical Expert. 


Mauy years active experience in all branches of 
patent werk. Expert in preparation aud prosecr. 
tiou of technical cases. Highly endeursed by ex- 
officials of U.S. Patent Office and manufacturers 
Send for references. Correspondence solicited. 


EQUITABLE BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 





List of Textile Patents. 
Assued Feb. 5, 12,14 and 26,1901. 


Carding Machine lIeeding Mechanism 
667,708. H. Kemp, Collinsville, Mass. 

‘loth Cutting or Like Machine. 668,652 
R. A. England and H. Roberts, Bing 
ley, Eng. 

‘loth Napping Machine. 668,510. I. N 
Forrester, assignor to Blair Mfg. Co. 
Camden, N. J. 

Dyeing, etc., Apparatus for. 667,825. J. 
Major, Eccles, Eng. 

b’abric. 665,010. Cc. Green, Uxbridge, 
Mass., assignor to A. C. Warren, 
Newton, and G. L. Stevens, Boston, 


Mass. i : ai.) eae 
Fabrics, Composition for Use in Treat- 
ing Textile. 668,011. C. Green, Ux 


bridge, assignor to A. C. Warren, 
Newton, and G. L. Stevens, Boston, 

“abrics. 668,145. Cc. Green, Uxbridge, 
assignor to A. C. Warren, Newton, 
and G. L. Stevens, Boston, Mass. 

“abric and Strand for Producing Same. 
667,601. W. M. Stevenson, Springtie.d, 
Mass., assignor to Hodges Fibre Car- 
pet Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., and 
Portland, Me. 

*abric Cutting Machine Adjusting De- 
vice. 667,240. H. A. Meyer, assignor 
to Wolf Electrical Promoting Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘ibrous Materials, Apparatus for Remov- 
ing Impurities From. 668,907. C. De 
lerue, Roubaix, France. ‘ 

Knit Cap, and Making Same, Flat 
669,011. N. E. Kahn, assignor to A. 
Kahn and A. H. Stephenson, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. ? 

Knitted Fabric. 668,793. J. Bradley, N 
Chelmsford, Mass. 

Knitting Machine. 668,833. G. H. Gil- 
bert, Germantown, Pa., assignor to 
the Kilbourn Knitting Machine Co. 

Kmtting Machine Attachment. 668,569. 
F. B. Wildman, assignor to McMichael 
and Wildman Mfg. Co., Norristown, 
Pa. 

Knitting Machine Take-up Mechanism. 
668,568. F. Wilcomb, Norristown, Pa. 

Knitting Seamless Stockings with Lace 
Work Effect. by Machinery. 663,674 
H. Brown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Loom. 667,557. H. McKee, Derby, Conn., 
assignor of one-half to R. F. Adams, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lvom for Weaving Tufted Pile Fabrics 
68,679. J. I. Collins, assignor to § 
Sanford & Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Loom Harness. 667,812. P. A. Wagner, 
Car stadt, N. J 

Loom Jacquard Machines, Operating 
Mechanism for. 667,458. oO. 4 
Schaum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Loom Reed Motion. 667,582. E. H. Ryon, 
assignor to Crompton & Knowles 
loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

[.oom Shuttle. 668,123. J. T. Ahrens, as- 
signor of one-half to W. F. Smalley 
and E, T. Knight, Wilmington, Del. 

Loom Shuttle Changing Motion. 667,767. 
Kk. Crossley, Burnley, Eng. 

Loom Shuttle Tension Device. 668,454 
W. Orr, assignor to New Jersey Wir: 
Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Loom Tempe. $68,133. E. 8S. Stimpson, 
liopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper 
Co., same place and Portland, Me. 

Iourm Warp Tension Mechanism. 667,527. 
G. F. Hutchins, assignor to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Loom, Weft Replenishing. 667,529. W. 
Jacobs, Providence, R. 1L., assignor to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Wercester, Mass. 

Looms, Thread-Parter for Weft Replen- 
ishing. 667,661. J. Northrop, Hope- 
dale, Mass., ussignor to Draper Co 
same place and Portland, Me. 

Spinning Frame Stop Motion 68,039 
W. G. Eaton, Nashua, N. H., assignor 
to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Portland, Me. 

Spinning Roll Weight Levers, Lever 
Screw for Holding. 668,151. H. A 
Owen, Whitinsville, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Portland, Me. 

Twisting Machine Stop Motion. 667,810; 
t7,81L. J. E. Tynan, Paterson, N. J. 
Warp Machine, Circular. 667,701. H. 

Hill, Nottingham, Eng. 

Wool, Apparatus for Treatment of 
668,502. A. G. Dear, London, Eng. 
Wool Washing Apparatus. 667,231. H. 

G. Layng, South Amboy, N. J. 

Yarn, ete., Lustring and Stiffening. 667,- 

520. E. Heberlein, Wattwil, Switz. 
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M. A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE 60. 
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A WORD 
ABOUT LOOMS. 


" Blanket Loom, No. 128. 


We have been loom builders for 50 years. The name of Furbush 
is closely associated with the developement of the woolen loom in this coun 
try, and in the carpet trade our Murkland loom is used wherever the ingrain 
carpetis made. We also make a specialty of looms for rugs. 

But don’t forget that we build other looms, notably blanket looms, and 
other looms for heavy goods, also narrow looms, 

Our pattern No, 128 is a strong, substantial loom of best material, and 
adapted, with modifications, to weave blankets, table covers, paper makers’ 
feltand heavy cloth. 

Our standard widths are 49, 92, 100 and 115 inches, reed space. 

Particulars of a loom 115 inches in the reed space: Revolutions to pick, 2; 
picks per minute, 80 and above; h. p., 1; floor space, 15x5 feet; weight, 2,300 
pounds. 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


CENERAL OFFICE: 
TWELFTH AND MARKET STS., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Philadelphia Office, 42%-4230 Bourse 








THE 
AMERICAN 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


65 WALL ST , NEW YORK. 


ROPE *, TWINES 


SPFCIALTIES : _.—___ii. 











‘‘AMERICAN’’ TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
SISAL, MANILA AND JUTE BALE ROPE. 
FINISHED INDIA HEMP TWINES. 


Send for... 


“‘aA LITTLE BLUE-BOOK ON ROPE TRANSMISSION.” 
SECOND EDITION—AUGMENTED 
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JOHN STEDMAN HOLDEN. 


John Stedman Holden was born on 
May 9, 


1845, and is today a prominent woolen 


a farm in Charlton, Mass., 
manufacturer, operating large mills in 
Bed- 


In a very marked manner 


Bennington, Vermont, and New 
ford, Mass. 
does his career show the value not 
alone of practical experience inside of 
the mill in the actual manufacture of 
goods, but especially of the business 
instinct or capacity for trading, which 
in every manufacturing enterprise is 
required in addition to the knowledge 
of the mechanical operations. 

Mr. Holden attended the public 
schools at Charlton, and later Nichols 
Dudley, Mass. He after- 
wards took a course of study at the 
Wilbraham, 


Eastman’s 


Academy, 
Wesleyan Academy, at 


Mass., and graduated at 
Business College, at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. At the age of nineteen, he went to 
Hartford, Conn., and was there em 
ployed in various occupations, such as 
rooting, and hanging telegraph wires 
between Hartford and Providence. 
At the age of twenty-two, he was 
appointed to a 
Hartford, 


were but 


position on the police 
Conn. At that 
twenty-five po- 
Holden 


force. 


force of 
time there 
licemen in Hartford, and Mr 
was the youngest officer on the 
He was married at Hartford, October 
21, 1868, to Jennie E. Goodall He 
served as policeman three years, and 
then removed to Palmer, Mass., where 
he formed a partnership with his 
brother, and conducted a general store 
under the name of H. P. & J. S. Hol 
den, later establishing two branch 
stores. This partnership was dissolved 


in 1879, when Mr. 


Holden purchased 


Miller 


Penp., and carried on the 


an oil refinery at Farm, near 
Titusville, 
under the 
Works. A 


year later the Standard Oil Company 


refining, 
the Crystal Oil 


business of oil 


name of 


made it for his interest to retire from 
that business. 

He sold his that 
pany, and in 1883 built a woolen mill 
Mass., 
under the 


refinery to com- 


at Palmer, 
1889, 


which he operated 
until name of J. 8. 
Holden & 


beginning of this enterprise he sold 


Company. From the very 
the product of the mill direct to the 
trade, without the assistance of any 
commission agents. 

In 1889, he sold his interest in the 
Fuller, 


the latter being the superintendent of 


mill to his brother and C. E. 


the mill. He at once formed a part- 
nership with C. W. New- 
tonville, Mass., and his son, Arthur J. 


Leonard of 


Holden, under the name of Holden, 
Leonard & Company. They bought 


the Bennington Woolen Mills, at Ben- 
nington, Vt., and have since operated 
them very successfully. 

While in 
Wire 


Palmer, he bought the 


Palmer Mills, at auction, and 


organized a company that operated 
these mills for several years He sold 
his interest in this concern in 1890, 
and has since devoted his attention to 


the woolen business In April, 1899, 
Holden, Leonard & Co., purchased the 
Oneko Woolen Mills, at New Bedford 
Mass., and are now operating them in 


> 


connection with their mills at Ben 


nington Mr. Holden is interested i 
the Woodbury 
Woodbury, 


of that 


Granite Company, o 
Vermont, being president 


company, and also with the 
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firm of Bickford, Moore & Company, 
in Hardwick, the latter firm being ex- 
tensive granite cutters. 

He the 
building of the 
R. R., ten 
from Hardwick to the granite quarries 


was leading spirit in the 
Hardwick & Wood- 
bury miles long, leading 
md is president of this road and of 
the Bennington County National Bank. 
His out the 
value of the business instinct in wool- 
en manufacturing enterprises. He is 
1 keen judge of human nature, and 
his success is due to good judgment in 


career brings strongly 


the selection of his employees, as well 


as his business ability and square 


dealing. 





FROM THE FLEECE TO THE 
GARMENT. 
“The only way to make a woolen 
mill pay, is to have a sheep ranch at 
and a at the 
are the which a 
manufacturer years 


end tailor shop 
in 


many 


one 
words 
of 
experience was wont to state the 


other,” 
woolen 
nec- 
essity for bringing the producer and 
consumer nearer together. 

The half of this statement which re- 
lates to the sheep ranch, can safely be 
left out of consideration. A small 
four set mill running on a medium 
of all would 
sume the wool grown by 75,000 sheep, 
and the impossibility of locating even 
a small woolen mill with the 
sary help and power on a ranch with 
75,000 sheep, places the idea in the 
region of dreams. 

There 


grade wool goods, con- 


neces- 


are, indeed, woolen mills of 


even larger capacity, producing “all 
wool” goods, that could get along com- 
fortably 


have surplus wool to sell, but in such 


with one sheep and then 


of wool 
the possibility 
of the 


eases the small amount con 
sumed would 
of 
mill. 

But the other part of the statement 
referring to the tailor 
much nearer the truth. 


We find that the essential character 


prevent 


economy at the wool end 


shop, comes 
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of the makes the 


knitting mill an actual tailor shop, 


knitting industry 
and consequently the finished goods, 
the knitting mill, 
much nearer the consumer than is the 
product of the cloth mill. 


as they leave are 
Owing tu 
the much smaller variety in quality, 
weight, color, and style of knit goods 
the 
of each style of goods, and this simpli 
work 


merchant buys larger quantities 


fies the of distribution, and en 
ables the retailer to get still nearer to 
the manufacturer. 

But in the cloth industry very dif 
ferent conditions prevail. The finishea 
product of the mill is the raw 
terial for the manufacturing clothier. 
Manufacturing clothing is an indus 


ma 


try involving in itself many different 
and 
and 


processes, with complex details, 


requiring knowledge 
training on the part of both operative 
and proprietor. 

Taking the of men’s 
clothing for illustration, we find 
the’ retailer must carry a 
clothing from many 


special 


case wear 
that 
stock of 
different 
fabrics, and with many different col 
orings of each fabric. The jobber’s 
stock has the same varied character, 
and for such a trade to be carried di- 
rect to the mill, means one of two 
things. The jobber or retailer must 
buy from many different mills, each 
making a distinct fabrie into 
ments; or each mill must manufacture 
a great variety of fabrics, and make 
them up into many different styles of 
garments. 

Kither alternative presents 
difficulties for both mill 
and clothier as to place in the distant 
future any combination of these two 
great industries under one head. 

The that would 
from combination 


made 


gar 


such 


great man 


economies result 

be 
The 
comission system of selling with all 
would be 


such a would 


many and of large proportions. 


of its admitted evils, done 
with. Many anda 
charges for commissions, middlemen’s 


away expenses 
profits, freights, samples, etc., would 
be saved. Unjust claims by the man- 


ufacturing clothier would be impos- 
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sible, for the cloth manufacturer 
would be the clothier. 

Many seconds are made in every 
mill which are in reality perfect 
goods. They may vary in shade, qual- 
ity or weight from the bulk of the 
pieces, and be called seconds when in 
all essential qualities they are equal 
to perfect goods. Remnants in large 
numbers are cut because of small im- 
perfections near the ends of the 
pieces. 

If the cloth manufacturer made up 
his cloth into garments, these rem- 
nants and seconds could be used to as 
good advantage as the perfect goods. 
The allowances for small imperfec- 
tions in perfect goods, which are 
made by every manufacturer, is a 
large item in the cost. It is safe to 
say that in the great majority of cases 
the clothing manufacturer cuts around 
these imperfections, and that they 
cause him no loss or extra expense. 
The saving of these allowances would 
be another large economy effected by 
the new system. 

Owing to the character of the two 
industries, and the resulting difficul- 
ties which we have just referred to, 
any attempt on the part of individual 
manufacturers to combine the two 
trades of cloth manufacturer and 
clothier at once, would be attendea 
with great risk, if not certain failure. 

The attempts which have already 
been made in this direction, do not 
either by their extent or number, war- 
rant any general deductions as to the 
feasibility of the scheme. These at 
tempts have been made by small mills. 
Some have been failures, and no bust- 
ness is exempt from that result. 
(thers which have met with a fair de 
gree of success, have been made by 
small mills surrounded by peculia 
local conditions which made success 
possible on a small seale. 

But speaking broadly, the entire 
question of whether the manufacture 
of raw stock into a garment ready for 
the wearer, is feasible or not, is still 
in the domain of the unknown. A case 


came to our attention recently which 
shows the latent possibilities of such 
a combination. A mill was manufac 
turing and selling a 6/4 men’s wear 
fabric for $1.00 per yard, and the suits 
made from these goods were retailed 
at $15.00. This mill engaged a loca 
manufacturing clothier to make up 
200 pieces of the cloth. After this haa 
been done, it was found that 3% 
yards of cloth had been used for each 
suit, making cost for cloth $3.25 per 
suit, and the cost for manufacturing 
and trimming the suits amounted to 
another $3.25, making total cost $6.5%. 
These garments were sold for $12.00 
each, or $3.00 less than the reguia: 
market price, and gave a liberal profit 
to the mill. 

If such a revolution in business 
methods as we are considering, ever 
takes place, it is likely to be the re- 
sult of a slow growth or process o1 
evolution. The process which we al 
ready see going on, of eliminating 
middlemen, is a movement in the di- 
rection of this consolidation. The 
number of mills selling their own 
goods increases with every year. 
Manufacturing clothiers are adopting 
the policy of buying direct from the 
mills. Both of these movements bring 
the manufacturer and consumer 
nearer. The actual union of these two 
manufacturing industries can be ef- 
fected easier, and probably will await 
the time when most if not all of the 
middlemen’s charges have been elim 
inated. 

The progress in the meantime will 
be the result of the natural law that 
trade follows the line of least resist- 
ance. The result of any attempt to 
unduly hasten this movement will be 
beneficial only to those who do not 
engage in it, by showing what to 
avoid. 

The only assistance which can be 
given to the movement is to take ad- 
vantage of the economies which come 
within reach from day to day, and 
leave the rest to the operation of great 
and to some extent unknown economic 


laws. 
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COST OF SILK GOODS. 

The question of cost, correct solu- 
tion of which is so essential to the suc- 
cess of any manufacturing enterprise, 
is a particularly difficult one to solve 
in a textile mill making a number 
of different fabrics. 

The rapid increase of silk mills in 

“rs has not been accom- 
y a corresponding increase in 
knowledge on this important subject 
of cost calculation. Mills have been 
started, and the cost of the goods left 
in great measure to guess-work. Gen 
erally when a manufacturer guesses 
at the cost, or relies on crude rule-of- 
thumb methods, he places the esti- 
mate much too low. When he com 
his guess with the market price, 
he apparent wide margin of profit 
leads him to believe that a fortune 
awaits him, if a large production is 
turned out of the mill, and this delu 
sion is not removed until the affairs 
have reached such a state that a 
meeting of the creditors is found nec- 
essary. 

The failure to properly appreciate 
how much a yard of silk cloth costs, 
is generally due to ignorance of the 
cost per yard of what is called general 
expense. 

Nhe cost of labor and supplies for 
the direct manual operations of manu- 
facturing, are easily estimated with a 
fair degree of accuracy. It is some- 
what difficult for any intelligent man 
with a common school education, to 
make any serious error in an estimate 

' the cost per yard for throwing, 
winding, doubling, quilling, warping, 
twisting, weaving and finishing. The 
expense of these operations is well 
defined, and does not vary materially 
from week to week. 

On another page will be found an 
estinvate of cost blank now in use by 
a successful silk mill, and which en- 
ables the cost of the various opera- 
tions to be readily calculated and 
combined in one total showing the 
cost per yard. 

The cost of the various processes 


can readily be calculated, but not so 
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with the item of general expense. 
The first question is: What is meant 
by the term,—general expense? All 
will readily agree that such items as 
cost for interest, rent, fuel, taxes, in 
surance, salaries, watchmen, engi- 
neers, machinists, etc., are general ex 
pense, but is this all? In each de 
partment there are many employees, 
such as overseers, second-hands and 
general helpers, whose wages do not 
vary with the production. While their 
services are confined to one process, 
their wages are fixed and const 
quently are as much a general charge 
as is the rent of the mill. 

At the same time it may be found 
that in some cases including such ex 
penses in the general expense ac- 
count, will result in placing the cost 
estimate on some classes of goods too 
high by reason of charges being in 
cluded for fixed charges on proceases 
which the fabric in question does not 
require, 

We will illustrate this poini by one 
illustration: .A mill may be naking 
piece-dyed goods aud also fabrics that 
are manufactured from yarn  pur- 
chased in the colored state. Obvi 
ously if the general expense account 
was made to include the dyer’s salary 
as well as other permanent charges 
of the dye house, it would result in 
placing the estimate on the goods 
made from yarn purchased in the col 
ored state, too high (as the last named 
goods require no dyeing), while at 
the same time the estimate on the 
piece dyed goods would be too low 
owing to the fact that a portion of the 
expense for dyeing is included in the 
general expense, and thus charged to 
cost of other fabrics. 

Generally it will be found best to in 
clude such charges as those for over- 
seers, second-hands, etc., in the pro 
ess to which they belong, and confine 
the fixed expense account to the broad 
general charges of the mill. The 
special conditions in each mill must 
determine what course is to be pur 
sued. 

Only general principles can be laid 


down in this article as we are ad 
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dressing the trade in general, includ- 


ing all manufacturers. of silk goods. 
The fact which many mill owners fail 


“ properly appreciate is the large in 


crease in cost of general expense per 


yard, which accompanies a reduction 
of the production. 

Men who plan a mill enterprise art 
generally desirous that the enterprise 
shall “go through,” and for this reason 
igure invariably on a_ production 
either equal or in excess of what is 
possible. 

A loom can weave 10 yards per day, 
they argue, therefore 500 looms will 
weave 5000 yards per day, which at 4 
‘ents per yard profit (the difference 
between their estimated cost per yard 
hused on a daily production of 5000 
yards, and the market price), shows a 
prout of $200 per day. 

The next step in this line of though 
is easy. One thousand looms would 
return a profit of $400 per day, and 
why be so false to the interests of the 
stockholders and the community as to 
deprive the former of the other $200 
per day, and the latter of the in 
creased business which such an en 
luargement would bring to the town 
This is the theory. 

In practice, we generally find the 
production at its Maximum to be 
much less than the entbusiastic es 
mate of the promoters, while for a 
large part of the time there is a 
} 


ised DY 


greatly reduced production ca 
the innumerable circumstances con 
stantly arising to vex the mill man 
ager, and thwart his plans rhe ex 
perienced manufacturer Knows thai 
the theoretical production can neve! 
be attained, much less maintained. He 
also knows of the heavy increase in 
the cost of fixed charges per yar 
which accompanies a reduced produc 
tion. 

The moment a mill is started, there 
begins an uninterrupted series of 
events to interfere with the theoreti 
cal production. There are holidays, 
break downs of machinery, lack of 
sufficient help, sickness of employees, 


inferior work due to innumerable 


causes, and last but not least, lack of 
orders. 

How many mill owners realize how 
much a reduction of 25 per cent from 
the theoretical production means in 
the cost of goods per yard? Moreover, 
it is not uncommon to have a mill op- 
erating for weeks at a time with a 
production fully one-half less than 
that which theory promised. 

This, then, is the important and 
difficult part of cost calculation. To 
avoid the serious error of making the 
estimate too low, care should be taken 
to include in the fixed charges every 
tem that the peculiar conditions of 
each mill will allow Then base the 
estimated yardage of each fabric not 
upon the greatest product that any 
one of the mill departments can 
Landle, but upon the product which 
the weakest department in the mill is 
likely to turn out, making a fair al- 
lowance for all the influences which 
foresight can disclose. 

If the result is disappointing, if the 
estimate so reached shows a probable 
loss instead of profit, consolation may 
be found in the thought that fore- 
warned is forearmed, and that an es- 
timated loss on goods not yet made, 
can be avoided by not making the 
goods. This action may result in the 
shutting down of mills, and the 
abandonment of proposed mill enter- 
prises, but will be much more profit 
able than the headlong plunging into 
the production of silk fabrics, which 
we have recently witnessed, and 
which is now being accompanied by 
the inevitable consequences of de 


pression and loss. 


(n action for damages brought by 
weaver against an English railroad 
company, and recently decided in 
favor of the plaintiff, was based on 
the fact that the train in which 
weaver was going to work at 5.43 a. 
was detained 22 minutes on the 
road, and when the plaintiff reached 
the mill, he was not allowed to start 
work that day. The judge awarded 
damages for $1.10, the amount of one 


day’s wages 
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Notes of the Month. 


The reckless of the in 


evitable effect of an increased supply 


disregard 
upon the selling price of a 
of 
cotton mills, is well illustrated by the 


product, 


exhibited by promoters Southern 


following extract from a recent ad- 


dress by a Southern promoter: 

“I put the increased value of the 500,000 
bales of cotton raised in this State at the fol 
lowing figures: As raw cotton, $15,000,000; as 
sheetings, at 18 cents, $45,000,000; as plaids, at 
24 cents, $60,000,000; as ginghams, at 30 cents, 
$75,000,000; as dress goods, at 60 cents, 3150, 
000,000; us muslin, at $1.20, $300,000,000; 
dotted swiss, $1,000,000,000; as Swiss embroid 
ery, 35,000,000,000. How can these values be 
obtained? I answer, by giving the facilities 
to our youth necessary to learn how to make 
these goods.”’ 


After this 
livered 


us 


de- 
the 
subscribe 
stock 
make 
Swiss 


has been 
style, 


statement 
in impressive 
hearers to 


liberally 


are ready 
the capital 

mill, to any- 
thing sheetings to em- 
broideries, and without a thought as 
to the effect that the addition of five 
thousand million dollars’ worth of 
Swiss embroideries would have upon 
the price of that commodity, or the 
utter impossibility of getting skilled 
help to make the goods, even if they 


for of 


a new cotton 


from 


could be sold. As a means of secur- 
ing subscriptions for mill stock, this 


appeal, however, is a success. 


the 
embroideries 


to 
we 
find the claim made that by manufac- 
turing the cotton grown 
state, into these goods, practically five 
thousand million dollars would be 
added to the wealth of the state. The 
of the workers making these 
goods in Europe will average say three 
hundred dollars per year, and as the 
estimated increase in value is nearly 
ail represented by labor, this 
that sixteen million workers 
would be required to turn the 500,000 
bales of cotton into Swiss embroider- 
ies, to say nothing of the additional 
number required to feed, clothe and 


—Taking figures relating 


Swiss as a basis, 


in a single 


wages 


means 


over 


house these lace makers. 


of laces and 


coming from 


—A large quantity 
similar goods are now 


Europe to the United States, amount- 
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ing in the year ending June 30th, 1900, 


to over $19,000,000. This is approx 


con- 


the 
of 
sumed in 


mately quantity comprising 
goods 


United 
promoter 


lace 


the 


kinds annually 


States; and yet 


the Southern in order to 


secure subscriptions for the stock o 
of 


Swiss embroideries 


new mills, talks 


of 


manufacturing a 


quantity alone, 


which would be two hundred and 


sixty-three times the value of all the 
the 
rate 


consumed in United 
the present of 
all kinds of lace goods, 
it would take the people of the United 
States 263 far into the 


twenty-second before they 


goods 
At 
sumption of 


lace 


States, con 


years, or 
century 
could consume the Swiss embroideries 
which this speaker proposes to manu- 
facture in one year. This is a sample 
of the line of argument which is lead 
ing to the construction of new cotton 


mills in the South. 


Recently a yarn commission firm 
sued a weaving concern for damages 
resulting from the refusal of latter to 
accept delivery of yarn ordered. The 
geods were subsequently sold to an- 
other party at a reduced price. The 
court the yarn merchant 
damages equal to the difference be- 
tween the original price and that at 
which goods were finally sold. Aside 
the of this particular 
case, the decision calls attention to the 
occupied the 
If he accepts an order for 
cloth he is held strictly to the terms, 
providing it is for the buyer's inter- 
hold him, but if any 
reason it is desirable for the buyer to 


awarded 


from merits 


peculiar position by 


weaver. 


ests to so for 
eancel orders or return goods, this is 
done with practically no redress for 
the On the 
made by 


other hand the 
the for 
yarn are enforced to the letter, as is 
shown by this of the 
while it is a well known fact that the 
redress for 

of 
who 
with the 
of yarn 

resulted 


weaver. 
contracts weaver 


decision court, 
weaver has no practical 
to the 
ordered. Every 
familiar 
non-delivery 


loss owing non-delivery 


yarn weaver 


buys yarn is 


losses due to 


on specified dates, which 
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in cancellation of orders for goods. A 
contract should bind both parties, and 
doubtless the courts would enforce 
this construction of all contracts, but 


owing to peculiar trade conditions the 
weaver of woolen and worsted goods 
finds himself confronted by the condi- 
tions referred to. 
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We have to record still another 
month of depression and falling prices 
in the wool market. Liquidation has 
been actively in progress during Feb 
ruary. 

For some time owners of wool 
looked forward to the opening of 
heavy weight goods as an event likely 
to mark the turning point in the situa- 
tion. 

That opening is now a matter of 
bistory, and it is putting the case 
mildly to say that the business so far 
done in heavy weights is disappoint- 
ing. The low prices at which heavy 
weights have been offered, has not in- 
duced buyers to take the goods. The 
mills have thus been left with small 
orders, and small as their stocks of 
raw material, at the mill, may be, 
it has been sufficient in many cases 
to cover the orders in hand. 

A little over a year ago when wool 
prices were at the top notch, nearly 


everyone was bullish: now, with wool 


as low as it ‘has been for nearly four 


years, the sentiment is uniformly 
bearish. 

In the first case, the trade made a 
great mistake. Is it making a mistake 
now on the other side of the market? 
The extremes in the quotations for 
fine medium territory under the free 
wool tariff were 28 and 33 cents; today 
this wool is selling at 40 cents. This 
is relatively the weakest grade on the 
market today. 

An inspection of the chart at the 
head of this column shows plainly 
that every upward movement on 
wool which has taken place during 
the past eleven years, started about 
the middle of the year. 

This is due doubtless to the influ- 
ence of spring clip coming on the 
market, which tends to depress prices 
early in the year. 

It is difficult to find anything in the 
present market conditions to start any 
upward movement in 1901 earlier 
than the schedule of the past decade. 
The situation abroad shows little 


change 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW WOOL, YARN AND WASTE. 


Lbs. in units of one million. Value in units of $100,000. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED WOOLENS. 
Value in units of $100,000. 





EXPORTS — VALUE. 
Year 


Ending 


and 
| Blankets. 


June 30. 


Goods. 
rlannels 


Dress 
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255 
the 
the 


--The Department of Labor of 
that 


situation in the cotton industry is sta 


French Government reports 
tionary, orders being fairly abundant, 
industrial centres the 
working but 


The improvement in 


but in certain 


mills four or five 


days per week. 
silk manufacturing 


are 


has been main- 
quite 


and 


tained, orders coming in 


freely. 


new 
The 
industries 


worsted combing 


spinning show some signs 
of 
not shared by the weavers, who find 
it difficult to 
of raw 


price of goods. 


improvement, which, however, is 
the high 


the 


contend with 


material and low 
The 


ribbons, 


prices 
situation is sta- 


tionary in knit goods, em- 


broidery, laces, and in the dyeing and 
The report estimates 
the 


finishing works. 
that eleven per cent. of weavers 


in France are idle. 


Carpets. 


| 
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wate 
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in Philadelphia has for 
been sending out cir 


culars promising enormous profits to 


—A party 
several months 


those who would send him money to 
at fu 
He used the names of William 
V. King, Supt. New York Cotton Ex 
change; Thomas Ellison, of Liverpool, 
and A. B. 
well 


invest his diseretion in cotton 


tures. 


Shepperson of New York, 
to the trade, 
way as 


men known cotton 


in such a 
think that 


methods. 


to lead people to 


these gentlemen endorsed 


his Each one of the three 


have disclaimed any such endorse 


ment. To make a long “story” short, 
to 
miliar syndicate scheme, using cotton 
of stock 


this is an attempt apply the fa 


instead speculation 


as l 
cover. 
Wool spinning has been carried on 


in Mexico since 1541. 
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COTTON MARKET. 
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The cotton market during February factory. The trade apparently has 


has been featureless. Following the 
culmination of the January corner at 
New York, prices quickly dropped to 
91% cents and have since been weak, 
exhibiting little rallying power. 

The bearish sentiment has been 
strengthened by the condition of the 
goods market, both at home and 
abroad. The heavy stocks of yarn 
and manufactured goods have forced 
2 much needed curtailment of pro- 
duction, 

The fact has been brought home to 
cotton manufacturers that something 
more than building mills and turning 
out goods is required to bring success; 
that something is selling the goods. 

The accumulated stocks necessi- 
tated either an increased outlet or 
diminished supply; as the first was 
rot forthcoming, the manufacturers, 
particularly in the South, where mill 
expansion has been so rampant, 
enforced the second. 

This remedy is always within reach 
of the mill owner, and the pity is 
that he generally postpones its 
adoption so long. The tardy curtail- 
ment, which has taken place, has 
weakened the price of raw material. 


Advices abroad have been unsatis 


forgotten the scarcity of last summer, 
and can think of nothing else now 
except idle mills and an enormous 
acreage for the new crop. 

We have the first, and doubtless 
will have the other; but the normal 
consumption of cotton goods, aided by 
a reduced supply, would soon wipe 
out the accumulated stocks of goods. 

The size of the present crop is still 
an unknown factor, and bearish sen- 
timent has pictured large quantities 
of the staple held back in the South. 

The Chronicle reports the visible 
supply on March ist as 4,047,890 bales, 
compared with 3,952,563 bales at same 
date in 1900; 5,416,325 bales in 1899, 
and 4,890,819 bales in 1898. 





Germany has over 8,000,000 cotton 
spindles in operation, and is entirely 
dependent upon foreign countries for 
raw material to supply this ma 
chinery. During the year ending June 
30, 1900, the United States sold to 
Germany cotton valued at $63,476,825. 
Disaster to German industry would 
follow the cutting off of this supply, 
and German commercial associations 
are petitioning the government to en 
courage the cultivation of cotton in 
German colonies. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF RAW COTTON AND WASTE. 


Lbs. in units of one million, 


EXPokrtTs. 
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| Value, 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MANUFACTURED COTTONS., 


Value 


in units of $100,000. 





EXPORTS — VALUE. | 
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79.32 
12.04 


Saxony contains a population of less 
than four millions. One-third of these 
people are engaged in textile manufac- 
turing, and produce at least one-third 
of the textiles manufactured in Ger- 
nwny. 

Saxony is not favorably situated for 
manufacturing. The location is far in- 
land, and the raw material—wool, cot 
silk and must 
thousands of miles to Saxony’s mills. 
In spite of these 


manufactures 


ton, linen be carried 
obstacles, 


for 
the 


natural 
alone 
of 


Saxony not 


Germany. but for 


world. 


every part 


Her development is a striking exam 
ple of the results from technical edu 


eation of such a people. German in 


dustry, physical and mental power, 
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IMPORTS — VALUE, 
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combined with a high degree of tech- 
nical education, has made Saxony a 
workshop for the whole world. 

This success is not alone due to the 
schools, nor to the people themselves; 
it is the combination of the two which 
brings success, and points to other na- 
tions the path to similar results. 


A patent has recently been granted 
for an attachment to the ordinary jig- 
ger dyeing machine. While the goods 
fire passing from one roll to another, 
the dye liquor is kept in circulation 
hy a and suitable 


centrifugal pump 


connections. ‘The liquor is heated by 
steam, introduced into the pump, and 
additional dyestuff is added in the 


“ame way. 
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Humidity: Its Importance in Wool 
Manufacture. 


EDWARD W. FRANCE, 
Director of the Philadelphia Textile School, 


A paper read before the National A«socia- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, at its Thiriy- 
+ xth Annual Meeting. 


Of all the many problems’ with 
which the merchant and manufac- 
turer of woolen materials has to deal, 
che of the most important and I be- 
lieve least understood by the rank and 
lile is the hygroscopic nature of the 
fibre in relation to its commercial val- 
uation, and also the influence of this 
property on the many processes 
through which the fibre must pass 
during its manufacture. 

It is a well-known fact that all tex- 
tile fibres possess this affinity for 
moisture to a greater or less degree, 
but the wool fibre, it seems, possesses 
this quality to a far greater degree 
than either of the other fibres. By the 
hygroscopic quality of wool is meant 
the power by which wool is capable of 
absorbing a considerable amount of 
moisture without in the least altering 
its external appearance. The amount 
of moisture which may be present in 
the fibre at any one time will be 
largely dependent upon the physical 
condition of the fibre together with the 
temperature and humidity of the at 
mosphere. 

Notwithstanding the great intluence 
this hygroscopic property has upon 
the weight of wools and wool prod- 
ucts, it is only within the last few 
years that any serious attention has 
been given to this important subject 
by the wool manufacturers and met- 
chants of this country, and then only 
by a few who may be termed the lead- 
ing ones; while on the other hand the 
foreign manufacturers and dealers 
have been giving this question the 
‘losest of attention for many years. 

I believe it is the raw silk industry 
of Europe to which we are indebted 
for the first steps which were taken 
in this direction, although the silk 
fibre does not possess the affinity for 
moisture to anything like the same 


degree that wool does, yet so impor- 
tant a bearing has it upon commercial 
transactions in so high-priced a fibre 
as silk that today there exists in all 
ithe principal European centres of the 
industry what is known as condition- 
ing houses, where this hygroscopic 
condition of the fibre is determined 
when bought and sold. 

The value and importance of these 
conditioning houses to the silk indus- 
try was soon apparent in the im- 
proved relations existing between the 
buyer and seller, and it was not long 
before such uniformity of regulation 
was considered to be of equal benefit 
t» the wool industry. As long ago as 
1857 these conditioning houses were in 
existence in France, the principal one 
being established at Roubaix. Bel- 
gium in 1860 established such houses 
and fixed by law the allowable per- 
centage of moisture which the product 
of wool may attain when bought and 
sold by weight. 

England in the early eighty’s be- 
caine cognizant of the fact that Euro- 
pean buyers discriminated between 
her worsted tops and yarns and those 
ol her continental competitors. 
Through a report of a Royal Commis- 
sion, authorized by an act of Parlia- 
ment to study the industrial conditions 
existing on the Continent, it was dis- 
covered that this state of affairs was 
due to the irregularities in weight of 
products from English mills, as com- 
pared with the authorized weights by 
continental conditioning houses. The 
result of this investigation led to the 
establishing in 1887 at Bradford, Eng- 
land, under municipal control, but by 
an act of Parliament, an official con- 
ditioning house, which has had a very 
beneficial effect upon this line of man- 
ufacture ever since. In order to fully 
understand the working of such a 
louse, 1 deem it advisable to digress 
somewhat at this point and give a 
brief description (compiled from one 
of our Consular Reports) of this most 
useful adjunct to the English wool 
manufacturing industry. 

The conditioning house at Bradford 


is modeled after institutions of a sim- 
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ilar character on the Continent, par- 
ticularly the well-known one at Rou- 
baix, of the 
portance and proportion of this latter 


France. Some idea im- 


institution may citing 
the fact that no than from 
250,000,000 to 400,000,000 pounds of tex- 
tile 
nually. 

The English house at Bradford, like 
that at Roubaix, is equipped with the 


be gained by 


less 
conditioned an- 


materials are 


most approved scientific appliances 
requisite for accurate conditioning of 
all classes of materials. Its location 
was largely due to the 
fact that Bradford represented the 
centre, to speak, of the English 
woolen industry, and particularly the 
export trade, trade 
was most directly effected by the dis- 
crimination of continental com- 
petitors. 

Although primarily established for 
the benefit of the export trade, the 
merchants and spinners were quick 
in recognizing its importance to the 
domestic trade, in that the certificates 
this conditioning house were uni- 
versally accepted as a basis of arbi- 
tration in the settlement of disputes 
arising out of claims for shortage. 
This is possibly from the fact that all 
the tests are carried out scientifically, 
avd being legalized by an act of Par- 
its certificates are accepted 


in this city 
so 


worsted which 


its 


of 


liament, 
as evidence in courts of law with re- 
spect to weights, condition, and de- 
scriptions of goods under dispute. 
The conditioning, however, 
tirely optional, but is customarily re- 
sorted to by both buyer and seller, 
their confidence being strengthened by 
the legal status of the establishment. 
In its scope this conditioning house 
‘s authorized to determine: 
First—The average content of moist- 
ure present in wool, tops, noils, and 


is en- 


yarns. 
Second—The correct gross and tare 
weights of all cases, bags, bales, and 
packages of material. 
Third—The true conditioned weights 
of samples of wool, tops, noils, and 
after cleaning, and 


yarns, scouring, 


drying. 
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Fourth—The correct counts, length, 

twists, and strengths of yarn. 
Fifth—The 

in all 


of length 
All 
made in duplicate; the re- 


measurement 


goods sold by the yard. 


tests are 
sults and calculations are worked out 
by methods and 


separate persons. 


Thus every precaution is taken to se- 


cure the most accurate results. A 
certified report is then made, which is 
strictly confidential, for the merchant 
or manufacturer for whom the tests 
are made, 

The testing for the amount of moist 
ure is carried out by ascertaining the 
absolute dry weight of the samples, 
is then added the standard 
percentage of in order to 
the true weight. This 
standard is supposed to represent the 
amount of moisture absorbed by the 
fibre under average normal conditions 
of humidity and temperature; the ay- 
erage normal conditions having been 
determined by scientific verification 
covering a period of one year in the 
north of England. The allowance for 


regain as authorized by the Bradford 


to which 
moisture 
invoice 


give 


Conditioning House on different wool 
materials is as follows: 


or 


Wools To 
Tops combed with oil....19 % 
Tops combed without oil.1844% 
Noils 

Worsted yarns 


The allowance for regain of moist- 
by the Continental 
Conditioning House at Roubaix 
wool and wool materials is as follows: 


ure allowable 


on 


Wools 


Wool yarns .... 


All necessary expenses for making 
these tests are of course borne by the 
party having the tests made. 

The conditions of humidity in the 
United States are not the same as they 
are in England, and consequently ma- 
terials imported this country 
from England will show considerable 
difference in weight, proportionate to 
the difference in climatic condition of 
that materia) 


into 


the two countries; is, 
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will lose in: weight on this side of the 
Atlantic because of a less amount of 
humidity in the atmosphere, and of- 
ten the American importer will be at 
ai loss, owing to the fact that the 
standards adopted in England and on 
the Continent are not representative 
here. 

This will be best illustrated by stat- 
ing a little instance which happened 
in Philadelphia during the first year 
of the workings of the so-called “Wil 
son Bill,” or free wool law. Shortly 
after the law became operative, repre 
sentatives of foreign top makers ap- 
peared in the market with the purpose 
of making sales of their wool products 

tops. Each solicitation of sale would 
be accompanied by the statement 
that they would agree to furnish you 
with a conditioning house certificate, 
explaining at the same time the mean- 
ing of the same. 

That was an innocent-looking state- 
ment; it looked at first as though you 
would not be required to pay for any 
more than you actually received. 
Sales were made, and I am informed 
of one manufacturer who secured up- 
wards of 50,000 pounds of tops with 
the conditioning house certificate at- 
tached. They came to this country 
and stood for a few months, and 
when they were brought out and 
weighed up they were found to be 
about 6 per cent. short in weight. 
when the buyer hunted up the broker 
from whom he had purchased the 
tops, he found out that the condition- 
ing house certificate, upon which he 
had relied, simply meant that he had 
bought the tops at the percentage of 
regain which was allowable by law 
on the Continent, and he was com- 
pelled to pay for his 18% per cent. 
of moisture. 

The merchant or manufacturer who 
through necessity is forced to procure 
his wool from Europe is in as bad or 
worse condition than he who pur- 
chases his wool in this country, as far 
as the question of moisture in wool is 
concerned, for no matter how well he 
may be versed in this subject, and 
assuming that he has purchased his 


wool on a certificate from a condition- 
ing house, and had further been al- 
lowed a percentage on the difference 
between the normal humidity, as ex 
isting at the time and place of pu 
chase, and the percentage which is 
acceptable on the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States, nevertheless he is 
still at a disad,antage, since the gov 
ernment here does not recognize this 
hygroscopic property in wool when 
fixing the duty on the wool as it is 
landed on our wharfs. 

lor illustration, take wools that ar¢ 
shipped from Australia, via London to 
the United States, to be transshipped 
in London. The steamship company 
which carries the wool from Australia 
to London charges freight on the gross 
weight of the wool as it left the Aus- 
tralian port. When it is discharged 
from the Australian steamer in Lon 
don for shipment via some line to an 
American port, the usual custom is 
for the line coming to America to re- 
weigh this wool and establish a basis 
for its freight charges, or to allow the 
shipper to add 2 per cent. to the gross 
weight as shown on the Australian 
invoice, thus making a new basis for 
freight charges to the American port. 
This addition of 2 per cent. to the 
Australian weight, or the increased 
actual weight, which may be found 
by reweighing, is solely a gain in 
weight by the absorption of water in 
transfer. 

The custom house weighers weigh 
every bale, and the custom house of- 
licers collect the duty on the face of 
the invoice, after which a supplemen- 
tary bill is rendered for the difference 
between the face of the invoice and 
the actual weight as found by these 
custom house weighers. The govern- 
ment then claims this difference at 11 
or 12 cents per pound, and the ship- 
per is forced to pay so many cents 
per pound on the water absorbed from 
Australia or from London to the 
American port. There is no need of 
protest, as no rebate will be given, 
and as the case stands now there is no 
resource of any kind for the shipper. 

When this wool goes into any of the 
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American mills along the Atlantic sea- 
board, and is exposed to the average 
normal humidity of Atlantic 
most cases return to 


the 
coast, it will in 
about the weight of the Australian in 
voice if shipped in the summer time, 
or to the London invoice if shipped 
in the winter time. This question does 
not only apply to wool as a raw prod- 
but to the finished yarns and 
semi-finished products of and 
also by-products and remanufactured 


uct, 
tops, 
Indeed, 


products composed of wool. 


it is a more serious question when 


considered in relation to these latter 
products than to the raw wool. 

For illustration I will quote you a 
litle instance of a merchant who was 
selling the by-product of a mill to a 
Philadelphia. This 

into a store of a 


manufacturer in 
merchandise went 
Philadelphia merchant and was kept 
on the upper floor of his building. It 
then went into the mill and was kept 
in one of the 
the mill. 

The 
of taking from the merchant this mer 


steam-heated rooms in 


manufacturer was in the habit 


chandise on the merchant's weight for 
years. One of his superintendents be- 
the they 


and did so three 


gan to weigh material as 


for two or 
He found that 
the 


used it, 
the material 
machinery 


months. 


as it went to was 
lighter in weight per bag than when 
it came from the merchant. He made 
that lot, addition 
made a claim on all of this materi] 
the merchant had delivered to him for 
years back. 

After 
agreed to 


claim on and in 


considerable controversy it 
refer the 


reputable manufacturer who had had 


was matter to a 
considerable experience particularly in 
the line of raw materials. The referee 
acked the manufacturer if his experi- 
ence had ever led him to consider the 
question of humidity in the materials 
he purchased, and was he aware that 
such contained anywhere from 12 to 
cent. of He 
Ile was asked if 
had not bought the material under the 
usual custom recognized in the trade, 


moisture. said 


further 


18 per 


“No.” he 
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and he stated “Yes.” Both the manu- 
facturer and the merchant agreed that 
the material was sold under the usual 
custom, and that the custom had been 
followed out in every particular. 

The made the 
plaint that in all these years he had 
been paying for so many pounds of 


manufacturer com 


water per bag of wool, upon which he 
had and 
the profit he had calculated on 
was not just that he be asked 
for the difference of 
material the 
and manufacture 


not reckoned, 
all 


that it 


had thereby 
lost 
to pay weight 


in the between time of 


purchase time of 
The referee stated that as the custom 
of the trade had been followed out in 
every particular that no court in the 
land would recognize his claim, and 
that there was only one thing for him 
to do, the 
custom of the trade in the matter of 
As 
the manufacturer agreed to 


namely, to conform to 
purchase, and settle the account. 
a result 
withdraw his claim for all past short 
age, and an equitable settlement was 
made for hand. 

The above illustration is only one 


stock on 


of 
observation or 


many which have come under my 


attention, and proves 
that some of our manufacturers have 
but very little conception, if any, of 
this important question, and in many 
jusiances I am quite sure that calcu 
lations have been made as to costs 
that through neglect of this particular 
knowledge have caused losses to be 
sustained which were charged up to 
some other cause and 


or reason, 


charge appeared finally in the profit 
and loss account. 

Due to the fact that there is no of 
ficial recognition or regulation govern 
ing this varying and uncertain condi 
tion to which wool products which are 
sold 
jected, 


by weight are continually sub- 


there results constant confu 


sion and misunderstanding between 
manufacturers and their customers. 
It is no stretch of the imagination 
to assume that some manufacturers 
will take undue advantage of the lati 
tude allowed for the variation in moist 


ure, and thereby make prices on their 
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products which are not representative 
of their true value, and it is partially 


due to this fact that certain of our 


leading worsted manufacturers have 
been compelled to adopt definite 
standards to which their products 
must conform, and by which they 
sell, 

From experimentations made by the 
firm of Erben, Harding & Co., of 
Philadelphia, since 1884, the normal 
percentage of humidity was found to 
average about the same as that found 
by the Arlington Mills, which proves 
that this standard may probably be 
tuken for the normal average of the 
castern seaboard of the United States. 

While the selling of their materials 
with a certain percentage of regain 
for moisture is just and fair between 
these firms and their customers, it 
does not, however, give them the 
proper protection with regard to their 
competitor, because a lower price per 
pound on standard materials can be 
quoted, and the difference in price can 
be covered by additional moisture. 
This condition of affairs could be 
easily remedied, and a uniformity of 


= 


trade conditions could be arrived a 
by establishing legal conditioning 
houses. 

There seems to be no reason in my 
mind why we should not have them 
in this country, except that the manu- 
facturers have not united in calling 
the attention of Congress to their 
necessity. There is little doubt but 
that the Congress of the United States, 
if it were informed of the general con- 
sent of the manufacturers to a stand- 
ard form of humidity, would take 
measures to provide a standard for 
the delivery of woolen and worsted 
products sold by weight, which would 
be as well known as our standards of 
money and our standards of weights 
and measures. 

While we perhaps could not expect 
that these conditioning houses could 
be placed in all of the different wool 
purchasing centres, yet for foreign 
wools, yarns, etc., and for the manu- 
factured products in this country, the 
larger part of which is made along 


the Atlantic seaboard, one condition- 
ing house in New York, one in Boston, 
and one in Philadelphia, under the 
federal law of the United States, and 
governed somewhat after the plan as 
in common use in Bradford and the 
Continent, would I believe, be of in- 
estimable value to the manufacturing 
interest, especially those of wool. 

Up to this point this question of hu- 
midity has been dwelt with simply 
from the commercial standpoint, but 
upon further investigation you will 
ind that itisalsoa question of prime 
importance in the technique of all 
wool manufacture. Especially is this 
true in the worsted branch of the in 
dustry, where its influence must be 
calculated with in all the processes of 
carding, combing, drawing, and spin 
ning, both from the point of main 
taining a regularity in sizes of num- 
bers or counts, and in order to pre- 
serve the good spinning qualities of 
the tibre itself. 

It has long been a recognized fact 
that moisture and temperature are 
two important factors in the proper 
regulation of the spinning or of other- 
wise manipulating the cotton fibre. 
and much stress has been laid on the 
suitability of one district over another 
for purposes of cotton spinning, on 
account of the proper atmospheric 
conditions which may exist. Appar- 
ently a high degree of humidity is most 
favorable, together with narrow limits 
in the variations of temperature, these 
two conditions insuring the most sat- 
isfactory resulta, through their influ- 
ence in reducing to a minimum the 
electrical charges which the fibre ac 
quires during its manipulation, and in 
preserving the fibre in a proper state 
ot softness and elasticity, most con- 
ducive to the best results in the man 
ufacturing process. 

While cotton depends so largely 
upon atmospheric conditions for its 
plasticity, wool is artificially treated 
with oils and lubricating emulsions to 
give it, in a measure, the required 
pliability, nevertheless experience has 
demonstrated that humidity plays a 
part of almost equal importance in 
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manufacture as that of cot- 
the fact 
up to within quite recent times 
ii was generally thought 
skilled in the art that certain qualities 
of 
highest possible numbers in worsted 


the wool 
ton. This is evidenced by 
that 
by those 
wool could only be spun to their 


yarns in localities where the humid- 


ity and other atmospheric conditions 
were of a specified nature. 

Sir Henry Mitchell, a recognized ex- 
pert in the English worsted trade, 
when appearing before a Royal Com- 
in 1885, gave the following 
“I do not think Americans 
will able to yarns 
good as we can in this country. The 
climate in the United States is very 
unfavorable for the 
worsted yarn. The very great changes 
which take place, the intense heat in 


win- 


mission 
testimony. 
make as 


ever be 


spinning of 


summer and the intense cold in 
ter, are very unfavorable to the spin- 
ning of worsted yarn. A moist climate 
is more for them.” 

Henry Mitchell overlooked 
fact, apparently, that nature may be 
tempered by art, and he was evidently 
not fully cognizant of what was being 
done even at that time in the cotton 
industry of England to artificially con- 
trol the conditions of humidity in the 
atmosphere, for notwithstanding the 
fact that Lancashire, England, was 
considered as one of the most favored 
of localities for cotton spinning, yet 
even manufacturers in that district, in 
methods 


suitable 


Sir the 


some instances, resorted to 
of injecting steam into various depart- 
ments of in to 
achieve as nearly as possible a uni- 
form condition of humidity. 

Ever since the important role which 
bumidity plays in the spinning indus- 
tries has become recognized, this prac- 
tice of artificially tempering the vari- 
ous conditions of nature to the re 
quirements of textile manufacture has 
had more and more attention paid to 
it, with the result that various me- 
chanical appliances have been per- 
fected for the proper regulation of the 
humidity of the air in our textile 
mills. 

If we regard this question of hu- 


their mills order 
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midity in respect to the maintaining 
of a regularity in the counts of num 
bers of yarn passing through the proc- 
ess of manufacture, it will at once be 
seen that proper results can only be 
attained by preserving a delicate ad 
the amount of 
contained in the fibre. 
varies 


justment in moisture 
If this amount 
without due allowance being 
made for it, a proportionate variation 
will in the respective 


which it is desired to produce. 


occur count 
Some 
manufacturers in order to ensure un! 
formity of their product make daily 
in their 
during the various stages of manufac- 


tests for moisture materials 
ture, and any variation in the percent- 
age is corrected by a corresponding 
correction in the humidity of the room 
in which it is being worked. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood, 
in this latter statement that 
in of materials 
simply made by the increase or de- 
crease of moisture. What we do mean 
is that the material is tested for 
moisture, and the aim is to keep a 
certain percentage of moisture at all 
times in the material, for 
good working quality, but so that in 
the finished product, when the full 
percentage of normal regain has re 
it, the counts will not 
altered thereby. Again, the electrical 
influences are practically allayed and 
good spinning qualities are attained. 

All that Sir Henry Mitchell, the 
English expert, said as to the reason 


however, 


corrections size are 


not only 


turned to be 


why we could not spin fine worsted 
yarns in this country on an equality 
with England, namely, that our at- 
mosphere was not moist enough, ap- 
plies with equal force to the woolen 
spinning and to the worsted trade; 
and while it is a fact that the spinners 
of worsted yarn are recognizing more 
and more every day the benefits of a 
regulated and relative humidity in their 
work rooms, woolen manufacturers or 
spinners of woolen yarn as a rule have 
not awakened to its importance, at 
least so far as it relates to the in- 
stallation in their mills of methods or 
devices for controlling the humidity 
of the atmosphere. 
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Vils and emulsions, it is true, do 
give a pliability to the stock while 
going through the cards so long as 
the degree of moisture can be main- 
tained, but unless the heated card 
room wherein the stock is being 
worked is provided with some form 
of appliance for humidification evap- 
oration is bound to take place and the 
stock will gradually become less and 
less moist, even to the point of be- 
coming wild, so to speak. 

This is one of the reasons why so 
many woolen carders resort to the 
use of steam jets on the fronts of the 
condensers, the use of which is proof 
positive that electrical influences are 
at work. It is no uncommon thing in 
the average card room to see fibres of 
wool so highly charged with electricity 
that they will adhere to all non-con- 
ducting surfaces in bristle like form, 
standing straight out at right angles 
to these surfaces. The reason of this 
phenomenon is that wool being a poor 
conductor, when in a dry state is 
easily charged with electricity, gen- 
erated not only through the slippage 
of the belts and the friction of the 
machinery, but also from the rubbing 
of one fibre against another. 

In this manner fibres become 
charged with different kinds of elec- 
tricity, in consequence of which they 
repel each other, thus causing undue 
waste in carding, and also giving rise 
to much difficulty in the spinning op- 
eration, the fibres when in this condi- 
tion not having affinity for each other. 

In a moist condition the wool fibre 
is not so susceptible to electrical in- 
fluences, and does not so readily be- 
come charged. These same electrical 
disturbances are even more noticeable 
in wool stocks which have been dyed 
certain colors than in those in their 
natural condition, and all sorts of 
tricks have been adopted by carders 
to endeavor to overcome the so-called 
electrical troubles. 

Some find that the working quality 
is much improved by spreading the 
stock on a concrete floor for a day or 
two before using, others add am extra 
amount of emulsion, and still others 


introduce common salt into the emul. 
sion with the object of preventing the 
electrical charges arising on the fibre. 
Another often practiced trick among 
carders, especially on cold frosty 
mornings, when the atmosphere is 
heavily charged with electricity, and 
the steam jets on the front of con- 
densers do not yield the necessary re- 
lief,—the application being too local,— 
is to spray the rub rolls and aprons 
with water by means of a hand brush. 
This ofttimes gives temporary relief, 
but is not a good practice to resort to 
owing to the liability of swelling on 
the leather, aprons, and rolls, all of 
which goes to prove that the electri- 
cal disturbances in carding and spin- 
ning of the wool fibre may be pre- 
vented to a very large degree by 
proper atmospheric conditions of hu- 
midity as well as temperature. 

It has long been conceded that the 
wvol fibres should not be dried at too 
high a temperature after scouring or 
dyeing; indeed, the best condition for 
drying is the ordinary temperature 
which gives what is known as air 
dried wool, leaving the wool with its 
normal amount of moisture. Dried at 
higher temperatures there is danger 
of making the wool too dry, which al- 
ways results in injury to the fibre. 

Therefore, in all artificial methods 
of drying, it should be the aim never 
to reduce the amount of moisture be- 
low that which is normally present in 
wool when dried in the open air. This 
also holds true in the finishing of 
both worsted and wool fabrics, as too 
great a heat will often effect a seri- 
ous injury in both the strength and 
handle of the goods. This should be 
a point of careful observance, and a 
definite amount of moisture should 
always be present in the fibre, for if 
more than a certain amount of moist- 
ure is abstracted from the fibre, it be- 
comes altered in its physical proper- 
ties, and its good qualities suffer se- 
vere deterioration. The elasticity is 
ruined, and the tensile strength 
greatly diminished. 

Many of the just criticisms relative 
to the feel or handle of the finished 
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fabric are, without question, due to a 
lack of knowledge on this particular 
point. There 
point to this question of moisture on 


is, however, another 
fin.shed goods, which strangely enough 
becomes a fault, not of omission, but 
of commission; that is to say, instead 
of abstructing more moisture than is 
good for the fabric, there has been a 
growing practice among Euro- 
pean manufacturers to 
amount above the normal by adding 
to the fabric in the process of finish- 
ing various have 
the property water. 
This is what is known as “loading” 
and bids fair to 
menace honest 
well as to the purchasing public. 

For instance, a 
which ordinarily 
per yard is raised to 14 ounces, 
of 1626 per cent. 
ever, that the feel and physical prop- 
erties are but 
are sold on a basis of weight, as well 
as on yardage, it 
factor in the hands of the unscrupu- 
lous manufacturer, and gives him an 
advantage over his honest competitor. 
an extent adulter- 


some 


increase the 


substances which 


of attracting 
become a _ serious 
to manufacturers as 


piece of goods 


weighed 12 ounces 
a gain 
It is claimed, how- 


not altered, as goods 


becomes quite a 


To such is this 
ation being practiced 
of Burope that legislation 
ealled for with the hope of stopping 
this growing evil or at least regulat 
ing it. 

I have touched briefly and hastily 
upon a few, but only a few of the 
practical problems in whose solution 
the question of commercial success or 
failure often turns, and to the profit- 
able discussion of the 
master may hope to be able to offer 
That the 
school should be asked to do so, and 
that the 
garded by hard headed business men 
as 
and assistance in connection with the 
practical conduct of 
the mill is to be expected, is the mo- 
mentous and fact 
history of modern education. 

What has been said above in regard 


in some parts 


has been 


which schoo) 


an occasional contribution. 


school is coming to be re- 


a source from which information 


the factory and 
the 


significant in 
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to the triumph of the trained mind 
climatic disadvantages 
worsted spinning is 
as true in 
cases—of dyeing, for example, which 
be regarded, 
years ago, as something which could 


over where 
concerned, is 
other 


quite numberless 


used to not so many 
be successfully carried on only in the 
neighborhood of certain 
mill ponds, but which is now known 
to be a matter of intelligent mastery 


and judicious application of 


rivers, or 


certain 
truths which 

The 
industrial 


fundamental chemistry 
that the 


to a 


has to teach. fact is 


secret of success is 


rapidiy increasing extent becoming 
less and less a matter of natural apti 
tude and advantage, and more and 
more of scientific knowledge and dis 
ciplined skill. 

This knowledge and this skill it is 
the business of the school to impart, 
amd as the industrial world has only 
just awakened to a recognition of this 
principle, are only the 
threshold of progress which its 
recognition. will render possible. 

Industrial and commercial success 
are no longer to be expected, except 
as they are directed by trained intelll- 
gence of the kind which is developed, 
not by the haphazard 


traditional craftsmanship, 


S80 we on 


the 


experience of 
but by the 
systematic application of organized in- 
struction. This truth is fast coming 
to be understood and applied, as it de- 
serves to be, and it seems to me that 
influential like this, which I 
the honor of adressing today, 
hardly more valuable 
interest of 
which that of any individual member 
is only a part, than by promoting the 
welfare and increasing 
of 


bodies 
have 
can render a 


service, to the common 


the efficiency 
the Technical School. 

Although we have only touched 
upon a few of the many problems of 
which humidity touches the manufac- 
turers of wool and its products, there 
of the 


subject which have been left out, due 


are many other ramifications 
to a lack of time, and also from a de- 
sire not to. overload this paper, as its 


main purpose is only to suggest lines 
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of thought which might call forth 
protitable discussion. 





The Johnson Humidostat. 


The development of air moistening 
has kept pace with the increasing 
knowledge of the effects of moisture 
in the atmosphere upon the different 
processes of textile manufacturing. 
These effects were better realized by 
cotton manufacturers than by those 
engaged in other branches of textile 
manufacturing, and for that reason 
we find the air moistening equipments 
of cotton mills far in advance of such 
equipments of the woolen and silk 
mills. This is true in spite of the fact 
that wool has a much greater capacity 
for absorbing moisture than has cot- 
ton, 

The variations of humidity in the at- 
mosphere affect the operations of 
woolen manufacturing to a greater 
degree than do those of cotton manu- 
facturing. No up-to-date cotton man- 
ufacturer would think for a moment 
of dispensing with the artificial moist- 
ening of the air in the mill, and the 
apparatus for this purpose has come 
as much a part of cotton mill equip- 
ment as the cards or mules. 

The present methods of humidifica- 
tion leave little to be desired. By 
means of humidifying devices now in 
use, the air in the mill can be kept at 
an even and uniform humidity. The 
necessity, however, exists of regulat- 
ing the supply of moisture in accord 
ance with the varying climatie condi- 
tions, in order that: the degree of hu- 
midity should be kept uniform; in or 
der to eliminate the human element in 
this regulation, a device has been in 
vented by Warren 8S. Johnson, which 
automaticaily reduces or increases the 
supply of moisture, according to the 
varying conditions of humidity. Mr. 
Johnson is the inventor of the thermo- 
stat, which has given satisfaction for 
several years in regulating the supply 
of heat, and this humidostat is con- 
structed on similar principles, and will 


doubtless prove equally serviceable 
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By loosening the thumb-screw in 
the centre of the dial shown in the il- 
lustration, and moving the hand either 
to the right or left, the amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere can be 
regulated, it is claimed, within two de 
grees. After the manufacturer has de- 
termined the degree of humidity 
which he desires, he adjusts this hand 


COMPANY 


THE JOHNSON HUMIDOSTAT, 

at the proper point, and the machin: 
then does the rest of the work auto 
matically, cutting off the supply of 
moisture when the humidity becomes 
too high, or increasing the supply 
when it falls below the desired point 

The dial of the humidostat is scaled 
75 


to read from 30 to per cent. of 
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moisture. fail 


mat- 


Such a device 


to be of great 


cannot 
service to textile 
ufacturers. The wide variations of hu- 


midity due to natural causes, is a 


source of much trouble and bad work 


in our mills, and with the excellent 


devices for air moistening and this 


automatic regulator, it would seem as 
if the variations of climatic conditions 
would no longer plague textile manu 
The 


and 


facturers. humidostat is 
factured the 
Electric Service Company, 120 


manu- 
sold by Johnson 


Syca 
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The construction prevents any oil or 


dirt from getting on the yarn while 


in process. The tension and speed are 
uniform, and it is claimed that very 
little power is required for its opera 
tion. The construction is simple and 
strong, consequently, the machine is 
not liable to get out of order, and will 
wear for a long time. 

A stop motion is provided to 


stop 
the machine thread breaks or 


The cone is as hard at one 


when a 
runs out. 





THE NEW FOSTER 1900” WINDER, 


Wis., 


They 


more and 19 
Pearl 
pleased to furnish additional informa 
the 


Street, Milwaukee, 


Street, Boston. will be 


tion in regard to apparatus and 


estimates as to cost of installation to 
anyone interested. 


The New Foster ‘* 1900” Winder. 


The 
shows the 
by the 
Westfield, 
that 
cone winder in the market, 
that 


accompanying illustration 
winder manufactured 
Machine 
The 


the 


new 
Foster 


Mass 


Company, 
manufacturers 
claim this is fastest running 
forming a 
well shaped cone, and the ma 
chine is capable of turning out a very 
large the 


work. 


production of very best 


the makers 


guarantee to 


end as and the 
much 
their 


other 


other, 


wind as yarn in 


the same space on machine as 


can be wound on any machine 


in use. There are no cross threads on 
the large ends to kink and break, and 
the cones do not need rewinding on 
wooden spools for knitting processes 

The shell 


wood, and need no covering. 


made of hard 
This, it 
saves much expense ovet 
leather. The 
rolls are strung on a shaft connected 
the of the 
and independent of the drum, so that 


rolls are 


is chaimed, 


he rolls covered with 


with driving end machine 
the yarn has no contact with the cyl- 
All that is required of the roll 
the 


larger production with the same revo- 


inder 


is to drive cone, resulting in 
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lution of the cylinder, while the yarn country, where the winder is giving 
is wound in a more compact mass. emplete satisfaction. Mr. G. EB. Man- 
The Foster Machine Company ask company, is again connected with it, 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





manufacturers to give them an oppo! and will be pleased to explain person- 
tunity to prove their claims for the ning, so long associated with this 
machine by reference to some of the ally to interested manufacturers the 
largest and most reliable mills in the special features of the new winder. 
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Improved Cotton Machinery. 


The Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., and Bid 
deford, Me., are constantly improving 
the various machines made by them, 
and they claim now that their latest 
improved card, shown in the illustra 
1), gives the best possible 


quantity of 


(Fig. 


tion 


results in quality and 


work, percentage of waste, and cost 
of labor. These cards are built either 
40 or 45 inches in width. 

The 45-inch width has been found to 
and 
first adopted by English makers. 


was 
The 
amount of carding surface is increas- 


possess many advantages, 


ed about fifteen per cent., while it re- 
quires about the same amount of labor 


es Me 


LILKER-IN BOX. 


ecards that it 
The 
advantages of the revolving flat cards 
are now generally recognized. They 
effect a reduction in the cost of labor, 
the yarn is more even, cleaner and 
stronger, less floor space is required, 


to operate the 40-inch 
does to run the wider machines. 


as well as fewer belts, less oil, and 
less power. The 40-inch cards are 
built with either a 24 or 27-inch dof 
fer, while the 45-inch cards have a 27- 
inch doffer, and all are provided with 
110 flats, the main cylinders being 50 
inches in diameter. 

Their licker-in (Fig. 2) is the result 
of long experience and many experi- 
Each of its parts is separately 
licker-in and 
when once adjusted in the correct re- 
lation to the cylinder and licker-in, 


ments. 


adjusted on the box, 


the whole device moves collectively, 
so that as the card wire wears, and it 
is found licker 


screw 


necessary to set the 
closer to the cylinder, one 
moves all of the parts, retaining the 
same mutual relation. 

Attention is called to the improve- 
ment on the front and back steel knife 
front knife blades being 
beth independent and collectively ad- 
justable. 


blades, the 


Cylinders are made in one 


casting, making a strong and very 


rigid shell. 
particular 
strength and solidity of the grinding 


This company has given 


attention to securing 


rolis, upon the proper working of 
which depends to such a great degree 
the quality of the work done in the 
card room. 

Their cotton coiler is of special de- 
sign, 
patented, and cannot be obtained on 
any other coiler. 
patented a steel clip for fastening the 
ecard clothing on the iron flats, which 
they claim is a 
over the old style of clip. 


and its special features are 


This company has 


great improvement 
They are 
making an improved railway head, de- 
signed to even up much slighter varia- 
tions of the sliver than could possibly 
be handled on the old machine. 

Their drawing frames are built so 
as to handle the uneven slivers on the 
ecard cans 
firmly as 
tension, 


as delicately and yet as 
avoiding 


delivering the 


possible, undue 


and sliver 
without kinks or bunches. Stop mo- 
tions are provided to stop the frame, 
in case any sliver fails to pass through 
the rolls in a proper manner, and also 
when the can is full. The frames are 
built 


patent head end gear stands, and im 


with improved roller’ stands, 
proved calender rolls. 

They build a top clearer, so that the 
cloth can be readily slipped on or off 


the frame, or moved round so as to 
bring a fresh place in the cloth to ap- 
pear on the top rolls, without taking 
out the wires or unstitching the cloth. 
The roving frame built by this com- 
pany is well known to the trade, under 
the name of the “Biddeford” frame, 
while many improvements have 
the fundamental princi- 


and 


been added, 
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ples of the original frame have been 
retained. 

The lifting arrangement is built so 
as to have the lift nearly under the 
centre of the load, resulting in a 








steady and easy movement of the roll. 
The differential motion of the old 
style compound device, which has been 
so thoroughly tested, is retained. The 
traverse motion gives uniform wear 





of top rolls, and it is claimed saves 50 
per cent. of roll covering. 

The spinning frames are built with 
double and single cylinders, and the 
construction of all the parts insureg 


‘ 


SACO & PETTEE SPINNING FRAME. 


sulidity and durability under a high 
rate of speed. The spindle used is 
said to be one of the very best of 
modern high speed spindles. One 
strong feature in connection with it, is 
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a loose lock step, wholly outside of the 
bearing tube, which is itself loose and 
locked in the outer case. It is claimed 
that these frames have the shank of 
the spindle blade made considerably 
longer than in any 
modern spindle. The extra length of 
spindle below the main bearing, serves 


other form of 


to keep the spindle erect, without im- 
pairing the essential movements of the 
bearings. 
per part of the whorl, where the bob- 
bin rests, tends to draw the bobbin 
down by centrifugal 
larger part of the cone, in the same 


The conical form of the up- 


force to the 


, by 
ace EP 


kia 


Mills, Fiskdale, 


Kast 


Nemasket 
Mills, Pacolet 
Manufacturing Company, Pacolet, 8. 
C.; Lanett Cotton Mills, Lanett, Ga.; 
West Point Manufacturing Company, 
West Point, Ga.; Pelzer Manufactur 
ing Company, Pelzer, 8. C.; (shown in 
the illustration); Laurens Cotton Mills, 
(shown in the illustra- 
tion); and many others. 


Mass.; 


Taunton, Mass.; 


Laurens, 8S. C., 





The world is a sort of book, of 
which he has read but the first page 
who has seen only his own country.— 


Stendhal. 


PELZER MFG, CO,’S NO, 4 MILL, PELZER, 8. C. 


way that a belt goes to the larger part 
of a pulley, and the inside of the lower 
part of the bobbin is secured from in- 
jury caused by careless handling. 
Some of the best cotton mills in the 
country have been equipped with ma- 
chinery built by the Saco & Pettee 
Machine Shops. Among the many 
firms to whom reference is made may 
be mentioned the Border City Manu- 
facturing Company’s No. 1 Mill, the 
Seaconnet Mills, Merchants Manufac- 
turing Company, all of Fall River; 
Skenandoa Cotton Company, Utica, N. 
Y.; Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Manchester, N. H.; Fiskdale 


—Maxims favor the birth of ideas. 
-Beaumelle. 


—The dread of being afraid renders 
some aggressive.—Cherbuliez. 


I think I have sound opinions, but 
who is there that does not think the 


same-—Montaigue. 


S. A. Felton & Son Co., brush 
manufacturers, Manchester, N. H. and 
Boston, making 
changes throughout their factory at 
They have added new 
machinery, and are increasing the size 
of their plant. 


Mass., are various 


Manchester. 
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(Copyright.) 

To obtain the various movements of 
the detaching rolls, three cams are 
employed, those which impart the 
rotary motion to all the rolls, and 
which are shown in Figures 108, 109, 
110, 111, 112 and 113, and the one 
which causes F and G to move around 
B and is shown in Figure 114. 

Reference should be made first to 
Figures 108 and 109 which show re- 
spectively the extreme forward and 
backward positions. On the cam- 
shaft W, is keyed a cam B', in one 
side of which is a grove B*. In this 
groove runs a roll T’, which is carried 
by the detaching roll cam lever 8’, 
the shaft M’ acting as a centre around 
which S* is free to turn. Upon this 
same shaft are fastened a wheel U, 
having twenty teeth or notches and 
the internal gear C’* of 138 teeth. A 
pawl O', which is fastened to a stud 
K*, aud which is carried by the upper 
end of the detaching roll cam lever, 
works in the notches of the notched 
wheel, and is held in contact with 


. 


them by a spring IF’, while the inter- 
nal gear is in contact with a pinion 
of eighteen teeth, L*, which is fas 
tened on the end of the detaching 
roll E. 

As the cam revolves, the shape of 
the groove in it, is such as to cause 
tne pawl to move to and fro. The 
sides of the notches are square, 
which permits the pawl to engage 


with them in either direction. This 
motion is communicated to the roll E 
by the notched wheel, the internal 
gear and the pinion causing it to ro- 
tate backward and forward. 

By examining the drawings, it will 
be seen that on the side, opposite from 
the groove in the cam B', is another 
cam A* on the periphery of which 
runs a roll X, which is fastened to 
the lower end of the arm Y. The 
other end of the arm is fastened to 
the same stud as the pawl O'. This 
cam simply acts on the pawl, moving 
it in and out of contact with the 
notched wheel at the proper time. 

The next four drawings, Figures 
110, 111, 112 and 113, show the posi- 
tions at different stages. All the parts 
not absolutely essential to explain 
these movements, are omitted. Fig- 
ure 110 shows the position of the cams 
after the detaching rolls have finished 
turning forward. The cam roll T® is 
on the largest diameter of the cam 
groove. which is indicated by the let- 
ter A. The nose of the cam A? has 
just come into contact with the roll 
X, which has lifted the pawl O' out 
of the notch in the notched wheel 
marked by the numeral II. 

Figure 111 shows the cams as hav- 
ing made about one-half of a revolu 
tion. This movement has advanced 
the cam roll from A to B, and caused 
the pawl to move from above notch 
II to notch III, while the gradual de- 
creasing diameter of the cam A? has 
caused the cam roll X to drop and 
allowed the spring F* to draw the 
pawl into notch III. But it will be 
noticed that, as yet, no movement of 


c 
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the detaching rolls has taken place. 
In Figure 112, the cams are shown 
as having completed about three-quar- 
ters of a revolution. 
is on the 
groove at C. 
shown just 
Figure 111, engaged the 
depth of it, and the continued revolu 


The cam roll Tt 
smallest diameter of the 
The 


entering 


which is 
notch III in 


pawl, 


has whole 


ee 
> — 


tion of the 
notched wheel to its 
ward position, in the direction 
cated by the arrow. This movement, 
through the internal gear C* and the 
pinion L’, rotates the steel detaching 
roll E and turns back about one and 
one-half inches of The 
tance moved by the internal gear, is 
shown by the relative positions of a 


the 
back- 
indi- 


cams has turned 


extreme 


sliver. dis- 
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dark spot marked upon the 


Figures 110, 111 and 112. 


gear in 


The completion of the revolution of 
the cams is shown in Figure 113. The 
roll from C back to 
A and the the cam A’, 
come with 


cam has moved 


nose of has 
roll 


X. This action lifts the pawl out of 


into contact the cam 


notch III, the parts remaining in the 


same relative positions as in Figure 
110, that the notched wheel 
has been advanced one notch, and at 
the next revolution the pawl will drop 
into notch IV. The point marked by 
the dark has advanced in the 
same proportion as the notched wheel, 


except 


spot, 


fs will be seen by its position above 
the pinion. 
The detaching rolls turn backwards 
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at about 14% by the timing dial and 


continue until about 6. The forward 


novement then commences and con- 


tinues until about iu. 
Figure 114 


moving the leather covered detaching 


shows the device for 


roll G in and out of contact with the 


fluted segment of the cylinder. 


On the cam shaft W is fastened the 


iifting cam H’, with a groove A® cut 


in its face. In this groove runs a 
roll C*, which is carried in one end 
a> 
a €e= 
. i 
ey 
“« + fae 
b> r 
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‘ 
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of the lifting cam lever, made in two 
parts marked E* and E*. The part E’, 
which carries the cam roll, is in real- 
ity loose on the lifting shaft K, while 
the part E* is keyed to K. The two 
parts are connected by the adjusting 
screws D* and D*‘, which are tapped 
bear against 


through lugs on E*, and 


the sides of E*. This permits a very 


close adjustment to be made when 
setting the parts. The lifting shaft 
ix extends the whole length of the 


comb, and upon it are fastened the 


lifting shaft arms K', which are con- 
nected to the top lifting lever I* by 
the upright arms N’. 

On the back end of F* 


R*, which 


block 


IS a 


bears against the bushing 
These 


bushings are made square on the out 


K* on the end of the roll G. 
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side so as to give a good wearing sui 
face against the blocks. A set screw 
G? in 
block, 


A weight, not 


the end of F* bears against the 


which allows for adjustment. 


shown in the drawing 
but connected to the stirrup N’*® by 
the chain T°, holds the bushing firmly 
block. It 


with the 


in place against the also 
keeps the roll G in contact 


steel roll E 


The drawing shows the position of 


and the fluted segment. 


the cam and parts wijth the roll G in 


113 


contact with the fluted segment of the 
outlines of which 
dotted 


revolves, the 


eylinder, the 
are shown by lines. AS 
the cam groove in 


its face causes the roll C* to move 
from the position it is in towards the 
centre of the cam to B, as shown by 
dotted lines. 
the roll G to move around roll E out 
fluted 


continues in the 


This movement causes 


of contact with the segment. 


The cam roll small 
diameter of the cam groove until it is 
moved out at the next revolution. 

Figure 115 shows the eccentric for 
These 


operating the top combs. 


combs H', are comb 


arms M®* 


earried by the 
which are centered on the 
top comb shaft N* at one end of which 
is an arm W', which carries a roll 8S’. 
This roll 


runs on an eccentric O° 
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which is fastened on the cylinder bears against the comb arms. The 
shaft N. At each of the comb arms’ arms are thus free to be turned up 


is a dog N*, which is fastened to the out of the way for cleaning or repair- 
top comb shaft, and through a lug on ing the needles. as the eccentri 
the dogs is a set screw W’*, which turns with the cylinder shaft, the top 
comb shaft is turned slightly and th« 
combs are put in and out of contact 


with the cotton. 


In the February issue of the Textile 
World appeared an article on ondule 
ffeets in woven fabrics, and in which 
were described various styles of reeds 
to produce these effects in both warp 
and filling. A patent has recently 
been issued in this country for a de 
vice for moving the reed as required 
io produce the desired pattern. 

An Austrian writer estimates the 
power required for a cotton yarn mill 
at one horse power for thirty-five 
spindles, 
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Room Management from a Speeder 
Tender’s Point of View. 





The help should be in their places 
morning and noon, ready for work at 
the signal given by the second-hand. 
he speed should be under full head- 
way, and by this system the confu- 
sion and loss resulting from one-third 
of the help being in the dressing 
room, and another third out in the 
yard, when work should begin, is 
avoided. Anyone not in their place 
it the appointed time should be 
counted late or absent. A repetition of 
such an offense should not be allowed 
without sufficient excuse. 

Che rolls should be oiled as soon as 
possible Monday morning, and all 
steel rollers should be oiled every 
morning. Shell rolls should be oiled at 
stated periods. Some girls oil their 
own shell rolls, others do not. You 
an form your own system. Spindles 
should be oiled at the first doff, after 
which the parts should be wiped off 
Oil on the boards causes cotton to col 
lect rapidly, which is apt to soil a 
bobbin which happens to drop on the 
boards. 

Oilers should be instructed to ust 
care in handling the oil. Frequently 
a large quantity of oil is found on 
the floor. This is a dead loss. When 
not occupied, the doffers and spare 
hands should stay in certain appoint- 
ed places. This saves a lot of time 
when they are wanted, as one knows 
where to look for them, and they will 
come when called. 

All roving should be set in, % back 
at a time, or in a manner as conven 
ient to the doffer as possible, 30 that 
she will not be compelled to creel a 
full back at once. The advantage of 
this is readily seen. I have yet to find 
a girl that could set in both ends at 
once, The work cannot fail to be bet 
ter when the girl has every bobbin 
that is running out right where she 
can see it. This applies to intermedi 
ate frames and jacks alike. The work 
will be much more satisfactory by 
this system. I have tried every way I 
could think of, and always adopted 
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the one mentioned, on account of the 
economy of time and labor, and I 
think it keeps my work nearer to a 
standard quality. . 

All roving waste should be off the 
floor, and the floor should be swept as 
clean as possible. Some girls do not 
wear aprons, and others have no 
pockets in those that they do wear. 
Consequently, all the white waste 
goes on the floor. Trucks should be 
kept clean and convenient to the oper 
ator, and one can use discretion 
whether the roving should be packed 
in the truck at doffing, or not. 

Bobbins should be kept in their 
places, and clearers should be kept 
clean. Here one’s own system will be 

e best to follow. 

\ card should be given to each girl, 
with distinct instructions that it is 
not for ornament, but for use in keep- 
ug the clearers clean. Cleaning them 
four times a day will do very well. 
It is not economy, but rather extrav- 
agance, to run clearer cloths after the 
nap is worn off, as they will not take 
up the dirt. 

Che ends of the roller beams should 
be wiped at least twice a day, spin- 
dies once a day, box and gears not 
less than twice a week. In some 
places the girls clean the box gears 
without instructions, while in other 
places the rule is that girls should not 
clean them unless told to do so. By 
the tirst method, they look very well, 
whereas by the second, they are some- 

mes run without cleaning, until the 
cotton is burnt solid on the bearings. 
I have seen rooms where the box 
gears were cleaned every six weeks, 
ind I have also seen rooms which 
looked as if they were not cleaned 
nee in six years. 

Cutting roving from bobbin 
should not be allowed Under the % 
back system, the roving will run out 


so that there is no occasion for cut- 


Che alleys should be scrubbed at 
ast once a week, and spare floors 
twice a week. It is no more than right 
that this should be done, as a girl 
must sit on the floor to clean the ma- 
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; 
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hine. This systematic scrubbing of 
floor is now done in most mills, 
a man is always employed to do 
It is best to hire small girls for 
learn to doff 
new doffer is of 
little use for three or 
When 
given distinctly to understand what is 
They 


others can run the card 


sweepers, as they will 
while sweeping. <A 
four weeks. 
hiring should be 


help, they 


required of them. should be 
told that if 
room without single and double ends, 
they can, and that single and double 
ends will not be allowed, and that the 
be kept clean. A hand 


will know then what her work is, and 


werk must 
f she does not conform to these rules, 
Even if 
value 


she is not 


what is wanted. 


she does hanks well, of what 
are the hanks when all full of single 
and double work? And, of what value 
is a pair of speeders all bunged up? 

that 


that it is im- 


Perhaps the reader will say 
this is too strict, and 
possible to carry it out, or it may be 
said that the overseer has no time for 
these little details. I am, however, 
writing this just as I run my own 


work, and I believe with care good 


work can be done. Cleanliness makes 
it hank better. I am always perfectly 


willing that my work should be in- 
spected at any time, the clearers re- 
moved, and also all covers that I can 
remove myself. 

fo the overseer, I would say, that 
{ admit it may seem at first hard for 


you to follow these instructions, but 


have the co-operation of 
Have it 
him first, and then you will 


you must 


your second-hand. out with 
know if 
he is on your side, or with the help. 


Y 


I have noticed that an overseer that 


with a pleasant 


not brook 


came into the room 
word, and yet who would 
touch of familiarity, re- 


Without re- 


the slightest 
ceived the most respect. 
overseer cannot command 
He must have the first to 
After this sys- 


established, the 


spect, an 
obedience 
command the second. 
been 


tem has once 


through the room 
something pride. He 
will know that the room is running 


right, not because the help fear him, 


vVerseer can go 


with akin to 
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but because the right way to work 
has been impressed upon their minds 

In case of a break-down, a gil 
should notify the second-hand or fix« 
who should make his appearance as 
quickly as possible without any com 
inent. If the break-down is due to th: 
fault of the operator, he is, of cours: 
her, and 


justified in reprimanding 


carelessness or negligence should 
reported to the overseer. 

If I have left 
should be glad to have anyone inform 


me what it is, 


anything out, | 


and I beg the indul 
gence of the reader if I have gone too 
far in some details. 
A SPEEDER TENDER 
The above 
who is a skilful and careful 


was written by a gir! 
speede! 


tender in a New England mall. 


The Relation Between Speed of Loom 
and Size of Yarn. 


The 
toward 
and especially in the making of cloth, 
has brought into greater prominence 


tendency in northern mills 


production of finer numbers, 


the question of the speed of the loom 


and the consequent diminution of 


strain on the yarn. There has always 


been a leaning toward fast speed 
looms, and the makers of the looms 
have done much to foster this idea; 
owing to the fact that many of them 
claim for their machinery a produc 
tion which cannot be obtained except 
by running the loom at a speed which 
greatly injures its own lease of life, 
and at the same time virtually prohib 
its the weaving of fine yarns; owing 
to the increase of the work which the 
weaver is called upon to preform, and 
which in some cases makes it impos 
sible to run as many looms per weaver 
as otherwise could be done. 
Experience has proved that on the 
ordinary line of plain work, such as 
prints, the speed of the loom can be 
safely placed at 200 picks per minute, 
and possibly under certain conditions 
somewhat higher; but for general pur- 
poses a loom should not run faster 


than 200, and we are inclined to the 
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opinion that many of our mills, and 
especially the older ones, would be 
the gainer at the end of the year, if 
they had their speed nearer 180 than 
200; at the former speed the weaver 
would get a production which would 
ipproximate to the maximum, owing 
to the difference in the work which 
they would be called upon to do. 
Some of our mill managers will per- 
sist in running the machines at a 
speed which every practical weaver 
knows is detrimental to quality and 
production. Take, for instance, a 
loom running on 100s yarn, and which 
is using 175s filling; to run this loom 
at a speed of over 150 picks per min- 
ute, would mean that very soon half 
of the looms would be stopped, owing 


= 
= 


to the fact that the weaver would be 
unable to do the work required. 
Many times we have seen fine work 
placed in mills which had been mak- 
ing coarse goods; owing to the inexpe- 
rience of those in charge, and a desire 
to show what they can do, the work 
has been ruined, and only when a re 
turn was made to a speed which was 
suited to the yarn being used, was 
there any satisfactory progress made. 
In the first mill to compete with our 
English cousins on fine lawns, and a 
mill which today leads the American 
industry on fine work, both in rela- 


tion to cotton and silk, and also on 


goods requiring both of these mate- 
rials, the management never try to 
obtain a large production by speed- 
ing their looms, but have the looms 
running at a moderate rate of speed, 
and figure the percentage of produc- 
tion higher than would ordinarily be 
‘he case; thus the cost of weaving is 
brought down to a paying basis, and 
at the same time a better class of 
goods is produced. 

To test this matter thoroughly, and 
to satisfy ourselyes as to the reliabil- 
ity of the latter statement, the work- 
ing of two looms was carefully ob- 
served. One was running at a speed 
of 160 picks, and the other at 150 picks 
per minute. Both were running on 
what is considered medium counts of 
yarn, and were under the care of the 
same weaver. After three weeks’ 
running of the looms, it was found 
that practically the same production 
had been produced, while the cloth 
from the “slow” loom was far supe- 
rior to that taken from the other one. 

Another instance which proves the 
importance of the relation of the 
speed of the loom to the size of the 
yarn, is found in the fact that in the 
mill above mentioned a fabric with 
120s warp, was placed in the looms. 
Owing to the fact that such fine goods 
had never been woven in this country, 
the question of the speed of the loom 
was simply one of conjecture, and the 
final outcome of the matter was that 
the speed was found to be “too high,” 
and had to be greatly reduced. The 
direct result of this reduction of speed 
was that owing to the increased pro- 
duction the price per cut for weaving 
was reduced, and the weavers were 
able to earn more pay at the reduced 
rate with slow speed than could for- 
merly be done with the high rate and 
high speed. 

With the harness cams as used on 
American looms the idea seems to 
have been to produce as long a pause 
of the harnesses as possible, and to do 
this involves a quick upward and 
downward motion, thus causing a 
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tendency to jerk or strain the yarn, 
and which on fine numbers must be 
avoided. The only satisfactory meth- 
od by which this can be done, is to 


have the “cams” made with a longer 


“sweep,” and having a very imper 
ceptible pause, thus causing the har- 
hess to come to a stop gradually, and 
making slower 


of course speed a 


necessity, so as to prevent the ap- 
pearance of filling skips in the cloth. 

The shape of the old cams are about 
as shown at A and C, Fig. 1, while the 
best form of cam for fine work is 

Cam A gives a 
B, 1 


C, % pause; cam D, % pause. 


shown at B and D. 


pause of %, came pause; cam 


For general range of work the speed 
of the loom with size of yarn should 
be as follows: For yarns up to 60s 
the speed should 170 to 
180 picks per minute; from 60s to 80s 
165; 100s yarn, 150 picks per 
minute; 120s yarn 135 picks per min 
140s with the 
arranged for fine work the 
be over 130 picks. 
T de not consider the American loom 
well adapted for yarns finer than 140s, 


range from 


about 


ute; while for yarn, 
loom 


speed should not 


Yarns have been spun as high as 400s, 
and muslin has been woven on special 
looms in foreign countries with yarns 
of this size. Experience has proven 
that an English loom will weave fine 
yarns at a higher speed than our 
American looms will, simply because 
of the peculiar shape of the harness 
cam, and the absence of any strain 
on the yarn. 

One thing that fixers in “fine’’ 


should 


mills 


guard against, is having the 
jack-straps too loose, thus allowing a 
cam to strike the treadle a blow, in- 
stead of the 


treadle following the 


cam all the way around. The loom 
belt should also be kept as tight as 
possible. If the fine yarns are being 


woven on dobby looms the speed 


should be reduced somewhat from the 
figures previously given, as we can 


not get such an easy motion with a 
dobby. as can be obtained with a cam 
loom, also because there is more wear 


on the yarn in shedding. Taking 80s 
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yarn as the standard, I would advise 
running about 145 
picks per-minute, reducing the speed 
for finer 


the dobby loom 


yarns. 


The timing of the 


harnesses when passing each other 
should be considered, because on slow 
speed looms the shape of the cam will 
not allow of them being timed too 


ARTHUR Dyson. 





Waste in Combing Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 
1 wish to add to my contribution 
to the subject of combing cotton that 


the amount of waste made in comb 


ing cotton depends upon the quality of 
the cotton and the speed of the cards. 
If the cards run slow with a produc- 
tion of about 500 to 525 pounds per 
week of 60 hours, working Egyptian, 
Peeler or Sea Island cotton, the waste 
should not run over 14 to 16 per cent. 
If the sliver was carded twice before 
waste 
might be reduced to seven per cent. I 


it reached the comber, the 
have run combers with 12 per cent. of 
waste on the first process, and eight 
per cent. on the second process, work- 
Peeler and Sea Island 
OVERSEER. 


ing Egyptian, 
cotton. 
Editor Textile World: 

The waste made in combing Egyp- 
tian and Sea Island Cotton should not 
amount to more than seven per cent. 
cotton, . there 
would be somewhat more waste. The 
best way of keeping the waste down, 
is to pay particular attention to the 
clearers, keeping the machines in per- 


On poorer grades of 


fect order. I visited a mill some time 
and noted the condition of the 
The 
were badly clogged up and doing but 
little work. 
portant, and should be cleaned every 
half hour, at least. 


ago, 


brushes and clearers. brushes 


The clearer is very im- 


There are a great 


many ways to economize as regards 
waste, such as keeping the rolls, ete., 
clean. If 


will break down, and cause an 


they become clogged the 
ends 
unnecessary amount of waste. 


DANIEL. 
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Steam or Luster Finish. 





To secure the best possible results, 
the cloth to be steam finished must be 
made in the loom with this object in 
view, as the construction of the fabric 
has much to do with the quality of 
the felt produced in the fulling, as it 
is this which contributes to the den- 
sity of the nap, upon which the excel- 
lence of the finish largely depends. 

The goods should be made from a 
fine, good felting quality of wool, and 
should be laid in the loom of sufficient 
width to insure a firm and perfect 
felt. 

The amount of fulling depends 
largely upon the width of the cloth, 
but allowance should be made for 
some shrinkage in length. While 
it is not best to give any defi- 
nite rule as to the amount of shrink- 
age in length, we will say that the 
quality of the felt is largely improved 
by it, and it may be anywhere from 
five to fifteen per cent., as may be 
warranted by the construction of the 
cloth. 

The fulling soap should be of 
good heavy body, and of sufficient al- 
kaline strength to insure a_ perfect 
saponification in its action upon the 
grease which the goods contain, and 
should be always applied to the cloth 
stone cold; and no warmth should be 
given the cloth by any means other 
than that which is generated by the 
process of fulling. 

Great care should be taken to avoid 
over-heating, as a moderate and uni- 
form warmth will produce better re- 
sults, while preventing the possibility 
of injury to the fibre which over- 
heating will sometimes occasion. 

In applying the traps for shrinking 


in length, it is much better to adjust 
them so that they may be working a 
greater part of the time during which 
the goods are fulling, than to run them 
up quickly, and then take them off 
altogether; the object of this is to al- 
low the fulling in length to proceed in 
conjunction with the fulling in width, 
thereby insuring a more perfect knit- 
ting together of the fibres as the work 
advances. After a little study, this 
can be regulated to a nicety with good 
results. 

Before the fulling two atrings 
should be sewed into the cloth near 
the end, marking off a yard in length, 
by the measuring of which the fulling 
in length may be watched and deter- 
mined. Should the cloth be 36 yards 
in length, one inch shrinkage in the 
space marked off, will represent one 
yard of sbrinkage to the cut. To be 
more exact in the calculation, the 
number of inches marked off might 
correspond with the yardage of the 
cloth, whether it be more or less than 
36 yards. 

With a careful regulation of the 
moisture and temperature, the goods 
should come from the mills with a 
very close and firm felt. 

Generally, goods intended for steam 
finish are made “in the gray,” to be 
colored after having gone through the 
lustring process; the dyeing, as well as 
the finishing, demands that the cleans- 
ing of the goods be thorough and 
complete, and on account of the com- 
pactness of the cloth in its felted state, 
great care should be exercised, that 
all the soap, as well as the dirt be re- 
moved; any residue in the goods will 
be sure to result unfavorably in both 
the steaming and the dyeing. 
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One of the most important features 
of the scouring department, upon this 
class of goods, is a liberal sized tank 
for warm water, which should be 
piped to the washer, with a branch 
pipe for each string of goods. Whether 
the goods will require one or two 
soapings, can best be determined by 
the finisher in charge. 

Some finishers apply the warm 
water first, washing off the fulling 
soap, before applying any scouring 
soap. This is rarely a safe method, as 
the fulling soap, having exhausted its 
vitality, danger that the 
scouring soap, weakened by the water 
which the goods contain after such 
rinsing, may not do thorough work. 
It is best to first apply the full 
strength of the scouring soap, adding 
renewed life to the fulling soap which 
the goods contain, and allowing them 
to run twenty or thirty minutes; then 
rinse off with the warm water, and if 
necessary, give a second soaping, 
which will have little of the original 
dirt of the goods to contend with, and 
insure a thorough cleansing. 

No cold water should be used in the 
first rinsing, nor in the last, until all 
trace of the soap has disappeared by 
the use of the warm water which 
should always be used at a uniform 
temperature, not exceeding 110 de- 
grees. 

After scouring, the cloth should be 
slightly extracted, when they will be 
ready for gigging. 

Regarding this part of the work, it 
will be impossible to give any instruc- 
tions in detail, as it very largely de- 
pends upon the weight and quality of 
the goods. 

The work should 
or old worn teasles, 
given six or eight runs, when the 
slats should be turned, and a like 
number of runs given; this should be 
repeated with a better grade of teas- 
les, and then again with still a better 
grade, changing about half the slats 
each time, removing the poorest. 

With each change of slats, the cylin- 
der or cloth should be reversed, so as 
to gig in opposite directions alternate- 


there is 


begin with dull, 
and the cloth 
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ly, planning to finish in the direction 
the nap ‘should lay when finished. If 
a double cylinder gig is used, the two 
cylinders may be run in opposite di- 
rections, thus turning the nap with 
each run, and finishing the work with 
the last set of slats, or last side, by 
running both cylinders in the same di- 
rection. 

On very heavy felted goods, it is 
sometimes customary to run the cloth 
on a cropping shear when the gigging 
is partly done, cutting off a part of 
the nap, so that when the gigging is 
resumed the teasles can better work 
up a thick nap, without the resistance 
whieh the full length of the nap oc- 
casioned. Care should be taken not to 
cut too close in cropping, the idea be- 
ing to remove enough to give an even 
length and “level top” to the nap, and 
give a chance for the teasles to work 
up a good thick bottom, as the density 
of the nap produced, determines in a 
large measure, the excellence of the 
finish. 

Should the modern napping machine 
be used in the place of the gig, the 
work will need to be governed by the 
best judgment of the finisher. In 
fact, as already intimated, it is im- 
possible to lay down any exact rules 
for this part of the work. The direc- 
tions given will serve as a general out- 
line of procedure; but, it will require 
skill and attention to determine more 
minutely the detail of the work, and 
to produce the best possible density of 
nap, and retain the strength and per 
fection of the fabric. A good moist 
ure should be maintained during the 
gigging process, otherwise many of 
the fibres that should compose a part 
of the nap will be drawn out and 
wasted. 

We now come to the lustring process, 
the methods of which have undergone 
decided changes during the past 
twenty years, the improvements being 
largely in the nature of time saving 
rather than in the excellence of re- 
sults. The old methods consisted of 
running the cloth on an up and down 
gig thoroughly saturated with water 
in a trough in which the bottom roll 
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was set; afterwards the cloth was 
wound on a wooden roll, covered with 
a cotton wrapper and placed in a tank 
of water, at a temperature of about 
200° F., remaining from three to five 
hours, after which the goods were al- 
lowed to drain and cool for 24 hours 
or more, when they were again put on 
the wet gig and rewound, so that the 
end that was outside in the first boil- 
ing, would be next to the roll, and the 
boiling process repeated, thereby giv- 
ing the whole piece a uniform treat- 
ment. 

After the second boiling, the rolls 
were allowed to cool, after which the 
cloth would be ready for dyeing or 
dry finishing, as the case might be. 
In the boiling, the best results were 
obtainable by having thetank arranged 
so that the rolls would not touch each 
other, and in draining and cooling the 
rolls stood on end, and were changed 
occasionally so that the draining 
would be partly from both ends of the 
roll, thereby keeping the sides of the 
cloth as nearly as possible uniformly 
saturated. 

This boiling method of lustring is 
somewhat in vogue at the present 
time, but there has been a variety of 
methods of steaming to improve upon 
it, the latest and most approved of 
which is the brushing and steaming, 
or lustring machine, which permits of 
doing in a few hours’ work that for- 
merly required days by the 
old slow method of boiling and neces 
gary cooling. 

This modern machine is constructed 
with a perforated copper cylinder on 
each side, with pipe connections for 
both steam and cold water. In the 
centre of the machine, between the 
two cylinders, there is a cylinder 
brush. 

After gigging, instead of using the 
wet gig, the goods are run several 


several 


times from one cylinder to the other 
over the brush, thoroughly saturated 
by the water supply provided; then 
they are wound tightly on one of the 
the leader of heavy 
thoroughly 


cylinders, with 
cotton cloth 


wrapped 


around the roll, and the steam is turn- 
ed into the cylinder, which takes the 
place of the old boiling method. The 
cloth is then cooled by shutting off the 
steam, and substituting cold water. 
After this, the cloth is transferred to 
the other cylinder and the process re- 
peated, whereby the effect of - the 
steaming is equalized in the cloth’ 
thus, in a very few minutes, the work 
on one piece is with a 
great saving of over the old 
method. 

The length of time for the steam to 
remain on the cloth is a point that the 
finisher can best; the work 
should be uniform so that the pieces 
may be treated as nearly the same as 
possible. 

Following this the goods 
are carefully folded and ready for the 
dyeing. Following the dyeing, the 
cloth should receive a thorough wet 
brushing in order to lay the nap, 
which will have become somewhat 
disarranged by handling in the dye- 
ing. 

Following this, the drying 
and other processes of dry finishing. 
The shearing should not be hurried, 
and the length of nap to be left on the 
cloth must be determined by the good 
judgment of the finisher. Undoubt- 
edly, the best pressing for this class 
of goods is such as is given in the old 
of papering and pressing with 
If the heat is properly 
regulated, there is nothing better than 
the hollow plate press, by which the 
steam is let into the plates, followed 
by cold water for cooling. 

Most mills are fitted up with the 
modern rotary press, hich are val- 
uable for their labor saving advan- 
tages, but they give to the cloth a 
glazed effect which sometimes re- 
quires special steaming to remove. 
When the rotary press is used, the 
cloth should be run on a roll, and well 
covered with a thickness of Manila 
paper, and allowed to remain until 
cool. Whatever method of pressing is 
practiced, the goods should not be 
handled while warm from the press. 


completed, 
time 


decide 


process, 


comes 


way 
hot plates. 
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When thoroughly cool, they should 
be run over the steam brush, and suf- 
ficient steam applied to remove the 
press gloss from the face. Care 
should be exercised not to allow the 
steam to force through the cloth to 
destroy the pressure obtained. This 
steaming should be done with the 
steam adjusted so that one run will 
suffice, not allowing the cloth to stop 
during the operation. 

This being done, the cloth is ready 
for inspecting, measuring and putting 
up for shipment. Some detail of the 
work which is common to all kinds 
of goods, such as burling, specking, 
etc., We have not mentioned, dealing 
only with such parts of the work as 
require special treatment or extra 
care on account of the finish under 
consideration. ELMO. 





—The British preferential tariff in 
Canada is not relished by Canadian 
woolen manufacturers. It is esti- 
mated that for the past year the 


value of woolen goods imported from’ 


Great Britain into Canada will reach 
fully $10,000,000, as compared with 
$6,203,844 for 1898. The Canadian 
manufacturer has not even the poor 
satisfaction of believing that his loss 
is the beloved mother country’s gain, 
for the Canadian Journal of Fabrics 
claims that French and German goods 
are sent to England, where slight fin- 
ishing touches are given to them, and 
then they are sent to Canada, where 
they are received under the preferen- 
tial tariff as English goods. In addi- 
tion to this Germany has discrimi- 
nated against Canadian goods because 
of this British preferential tariff. 


—To find the weight in pounds of a 
grindstone, multiply the square of the 
diameter in inches by the decimal .064, 
and this product by the thickness in 
inches. 


—Common sense is the doorkeeper 
of the mind. Its duty is to prevent 
the entrance or exit of suspicious 
thoughts. 
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Improved Snoddy Picker. 


A German has comstructed a yarn 
and rag picker which he claims is 
much superior to any machines here- 
tofore used for this purpose. The Ost. 
Wollen und Leinen Industrie gives 
a description of the machine in which 
the writer states that the stock 
picked on this machine has a much 
better staple than is found in material 
picked by the machines heretofore in 
use. 

The machine is built with the teeth 
set in different degrees of fineness to 
suit the different kinds of stock to be 
treated. Thus for matted fleeces, knit 
goods, threads, etc., the teeth are not 
set so close as for old rags, thibets, 
flannels, cotton and vicunas. 

This new picker differs from the or- 
dinary machine principally by its 
having two or more sets of feed-rolls. 
This permits of a much thinner layer 
of stock at each set than can be em- 
ployed on the old picker, without a 
corresponding loss of production, 
while the staple is not broken as 
much, 

In addition to the saving of the 
staple, this machine turns out a much 
larger production than is possible by 
the ordinary rag picker, as the for- 
mer is 39 inches wide as compared 
with a width of 12 or 16 inches in the 
latter. 

Another feature is the peculiar 
shape of the casing which permits of 
the feed rolls being set much closer to 
the cylinder, accompanied by a much 
better combing of the stock by the 
veeth of the cylinder. The cylinder 
runs much slower than the ordinary 
picker cylinder, being 450 revolutions 
per minute for the former, compared 
with 750 for the latter. 

By a suitable carrier the stock 
which has passed through the ma- 
chine, and failed to be sufficiently 
picked, is brought back to the upper 
feed rolls to be again subjected to the 
process. The finished material passes 
underneath, and can be blown into a 
room or carried direct to the baling 
machine. 
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It is claimed the machine does not 
require over 2% horse power. The 
space occupied is about 10 feet in 
length, 7% feet in width, and 8 feet 
in height. The machine weighs about 
4800 lbs., and the production in 10 
hours varies from 1800 lbs. to 2220 Ibs. 
of picked stock. 

Owing to the saving of the staple 
the stock is more valuable, and one of 
the leading manufacturers of Ger- 


Second Breaker and Finisher Card 
Feed. 





A modification of the ordinary sec- 
ond breaker and finisher card feed 
has been recently patented, and is 
shown in the illustrations. Fig. 1 is a 
front elevation, and Fig. 2 a plan of 
the device. 

The apparatus prevents any strain 
upon the sliver when laid upon the 
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CARD FEED. 


many, estimates this increased value 
at from 2 to 3 cents per pound, and 
the Austrian journal states that deal- 
ers, consumers and even shoddy man- 
ufacturers recognize that old methods 
cannot compete with this new ma- 
chine. The writer adds that not only 
the rights to the machine, but also 
the stock itself has been protected by 
the patents. A company has been or- 
ganized for the introduction of the 
machine in Germany. 





—Poor generals have been known to 
win battles, but there is no record of 
a fine painting from the brush of a 
poor artist. 


feed-aprons, and thereby causes the 
slivers delivered by the first breaker 
or earding-machine to the second 
breaker and from the second breaker 
to the finisher to be more uniform in 
size and weight, and causes’ the 
“ends” delivered from the finisher to 
be of uniform weight and size from 
side to side of the finisher, except the 
side ends or waste ends, which may 
be lighter than heretofore and there- 
fore require less recarding. 

The strain upon the sliver between 
the feed-rolls and the apron is pre- 
vented by giving to the feed-rolls a 
surface speed greater than the travel 
of the carrier, so that the feed-rolls 
deliver a greater length of sliver than 














—— 
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the distance traversed by the car- 
riage. This prevents the doubled ends 
of the sliver from being drawn away 
from the sides of the feed-aprons or 
feeding-surface toward the centre of 
said feeding-surface. 

If the tension of the sliver is too 
great between the delivery-rolls and 
the machine next preceding in opera- 
tion the relative speed of said ma- 
chine must be increased or the speed 
of said feed-rolls must be diminished. 

The heretofore been 
positively fed to the carding-machine; 
put the attempt has made to 
keep the slivers in place on the apron 
by holding them only where they are 
doubled at the sides of the apron, 
whereas I hold each course in place 
as it is fed throughout the 
length of the 


slivers have 


been 


whole 
binding the 
as said sliver is deliy- 


course, 
sliver as fast 
ered by delivering said sliver under 
the presser-bar and between said bar 
and apron. 

The carrier E is supported on the 
guide-rod B and is driven diagonally 
back and forth across the feed-aprons 
by the belt in the usual manner to lay 
the siivers diagonally on said aprons. 

The carrier EB is provided with a 
plate G, pivoted thereto at g, a part of 
the rear edge of which bears against 
the rail C, and said rear edge is so 
irclined from back to front from the 
middle to the ends thereof at g' g* 
that either inclines may be 
brought in contact with said rail by 
turning said plate G on its pivot. 

The plate G is held in either of 
these positions, as by a spring, repre- 
leaf-spring g*, clamped 
between the front of the carrier E 
and the sliver-guide e’, which is of 
ordinary construction and is secured 
by bolts e* to said carrier, Fig. 1. 

The spring g° is curved, and it ends 
are adapted to hook backward over 
the sides of said plate G and prevent 
the same from being accidentally 
turned on its pivot, while at same time 
allowing the plate to be turned by the 
application of sufficient force. 


of said 


sented as a 
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The Preparation of Wool for Worsted 
Yarn, 


I will describe one of the most suc 
cessful methods of preparing wool fo: 
the cards, by some of the best mills, 
engaged in the manufacture of 
worsted yarns in this country. We 
will take as our example a lot of % 
stock, intended for medium grade 
worsted cloth. 

This grade, in mills that use various 
qualities, is usually made up of the 
better part of the wool sorted from 4 
blood, and the rejectionsfrom % blood, 
or it may be straight % stock, but 
more likely a percentage of all three 
We will assume it is the latter, and 
that the boss sorter has kept the lots 
separate, which always be 
done whenever possible, as a more 
even result can be obtained by blend- 
ing the different lots together in 
proper proportions than by throwing 
everything that will go to %, into one 
pile or heap. 

Blending is one of the important 
points, for if begun right, greater uni- 
formity will result in subsequent 
processes. Assuming that 5000 pounds 
of card-balls are required, and allow 
ing for a shrinkage of say 45 per 
cent., 9,100 pounds of wool will have 
to be scoured. Suppose we are to use 
33% per cent. of wool sorted from %, 
33% of straight %, and 33% of the re- 
jections from % blood. Weigh 100 
pounds of the first lot, and lay it out 
on the floor, then 100 pounds of the 
second lot, spread out on the top of 
the first, followed by 100 pounds of 
the third lot, repeating the process 
until we have the required quantity. 

The next process will be, to run the 
wool through a good duster, taking 
the wool from the pile vertically. 

The advantages of dusting the wool 
before scouring are: Ist it frees the 
wool from a very considerable per 
centage of foreign material, such as 
dirt, burrs and vegetable matter; this 
in itself, will effect such an economy 
of soap in the wash-bowl, as to amply 


should 
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pay for the dusting operation. 2nd 
the wool is blown out of the duster, 
in light fluffy state, well opened up, 
and blended together in good condi- 
tion for washing, which can be per- 
formed better and quicker than when 
the dusting is omitted; the dusting 
machine must be a good one, and 
cleaned every day. 

We will now take into consideration 
the scouring of the wool; there is 
probably no department in the aver- 
age worsted mill that receives less at- 
tention, than does the wool washing, 
and this to the writer is a matter of 
surprise, as many a bad spin can be 
traced to inefficiency and poor judg- 
ment in the wool-washing room. 

In the first place the bowls should 
be of large capacity; 4 bowls are bet- 
ter than three. The wool can be 
washed better when the bowls have a 
large capacity, for the fibres have a 
better chance to open out and separate 
from each other; then there are less 
changes of water, for it does not dirty 
so quickly; or to put it another way, 
more wool can be washed; better in 
large bowls than in small ones, owing 
not so much to the increase, of weight 
of wool fed in, as to the more rapid 
action of the water itself. 

In the second place great care 
should be taken not to have the water 
too hot, or the soap too strong, and 
this is a point that calls for the best 
judgment of the scourer, as no exact 
rules can be laid down for his guid- 
ance, It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that wool which has been sub- 
jected to a hot and strong alkali bath 
is burnt and made tender; this im- 
pairs the spinning qualities and ulti- 
mate strength of the yarn; no amount 
of oiling can fully restore it to its 
former state of elasticity. 

Care should also be taken touse only 
good soap, free from soda and other 
injurious adulterants that may have a 
tendency to make the fibre “brittle,” 
or a bad color; as the natural grease 
in wool is composed largely of potash, 
it is always safe to use a potash soap. 


Ammonia may be used to advantage 
in many cases in addition to the soap. 

Drying may be divided into two 
classes, one by artificial heat and the 
other by forcing cool air through the 
wool. By the first method the great- 
est danger lies in applying too much 
heat, which is apt to make the wool 
crinkly and frowsy, besides causing it 
to shrink. 

As regards the second method, 
when the wool is on the back of the 
sheep, it is washed frequently by the 
rain, and dried in the open air, with- 
out damaging the fleece in the slight- 
est; it is therefore reasonable to sup 
pose that the nearer one keeps to 
natural methods, the better will be 
the result, and although the second 
method may be the slower, it is prob- 
ably the safer and better. FALcon, 








—It is reported that at the request 
of the men’s wear clothing trade of 
Cincinnati, the American Woolen Co. 
have appointed an adjuster to settle 
claims made by the customers of this 
eoncern for imperfections in the 
goods. The rule heretofore has been 
to have all goods in dispute returned 
to the manufacturer. The trade found 
this inconvenient, particularly in the 
busy season when the goods were 
wanted by the cutters. This action 
of the clothing trade is an encourag- 
ing sign, as indicating that the com- 
bine is making progress in the reform 
of trade abuses. Small mills have in 
the past been forced to accede to un- 
just claims made by customers at dis- 
tant points. They could not adopt the 
rule of ordering such goods returned, 
for generally the trade of one mill 
was not large enough to absorb the 
rejected goods. With a concern seli- 
ing thirty or forty million dollars’ 
worth of woolens per year, this rule 
ean be enforced, and has been fol- 
lowed, if we may credit the report 
referred to, with excellent results. 

—Woolen manufacturing is in bad 
shape in Canada. Mills are shutting 
down, or running slack. 
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Effect of Air Moistening on Finishing 
Woolens. 


Editor Textile World: 

Having recently come over from 
England, where I worked in one of 
the best of the west of England mills, 
noted for the handle of its goods, I 
have been impressed with the harsh 
“feel” of the this 
country. 

Some of the goods made here are 
very harsh, owing to having been 
scoured with too much alkali and too 
little soap; but leaving these influ- 
ences out of the question, and taking 
the productions of the finest mills, the 
goods here are harsher than they 
would be if made in England from the 
same stock. 

The best manufacturers in England 
recognize that woolens are better if 
made slowly, and some of the best 
woolens are never less than a month 
in the finishing process, often three 
months, if made for stock. 

Even worsteds are often a month 
about the finishing mill, and are bet- 
ter for it. 

I have been told by London jobbers 
that they have noticed that a piece 
that has been twelve months on their 
shelves will feel better than a new 
piece. In this country a piece of im- 
ported woolen cloth, especially 
cheviot, kept in a tailor’s store for 12 
months becomes nearly as harsh as a 
domestic of the same grade. 

I thought, at first, that this could be 
remedied by taking more time, and 
giving more brushing, and at the first 
opportunity tried the effect of more 
brushing, but soon came to the con- 
clusion that to brush dry goods did 
not improve them; rather the reverse. 
I then started spraying them before 
brushing, but the dry, hot air of the 
finishing room, combined with the 
friction of the brush, seemed to dry 
them at once. I found that electricity 
would be produced, sparks would be 
felt, and in some cases seen, when 
running over the brush or shear. 

In England, this is almost unknown. 
If we get a prolonged spell of east 


goods made in 
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wind (the dry wind in England), this 
result is produced in a lesser degree, 
but inthe mill I was in, we consid 
ered that the goods were all going 
wrong when that was the case; not to 
the extent of being unmerchantable, 
but they did not handle the same. 

I have come to the conctusion that 
to take more time in this country is 
worse than useless, as it only in- 
creases the dryness of the stuff. In 
England, we generally 
stuff in the tentering machine, as is 
the case here, but there a piece will 
regain its normal condition of damp- 
ress in a day or two by absorbing 
moisture from the atmosphere, and 
the effect of brushing them is to give 
a soft and silky handle and a delicate 
lustre to the thread, quite different 
to the glaze of pressing. 

In the little details of perfection, 
mending, picking and shading, partic- 
ularly mending, we cannot afford to 
be as particular here as in an English 
mill, as our wages in those depart- 
ments aré much higher, but in general 
finish and handle, I see no reason why 
we should not do as well here if the 
air in the mills is kept at a suitable 
humidity. 

I have had but a comparatively 
short experience here, and may later 
see reason to modify my views on 
this matter, but I think, as a rule, 
that after a short time ‘here, an Eng- 
lishman gets so used to the harsh 
touch, that he ceases to notice it and 
strives after a better result. 

MERRIE ENGLAND. 


overdry the 


Air moistening in our woolen and 
worsted mills does not receive the at- 
tention which it deserves. The ad- 
vantage of humidification in these 
mils will prove to be an improvement 
in the working of the stock in the 
carding, spinning, weaving and fin- 
ishing processes, as well as an im- 
provement in the “feel.” We called 
attention to this subject on page 417, 
September, 1900, Textile World. We 
shall be pleased to hear from the Eng- 
lishman again when he has had more 
experience with the “harsh touch” of 
Yankee fabrics. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 





The knit goods market in some of 
its branches has been in a peculiarly 
unsettled and unsatisfactory condition 
during the last few weeks, but a 
healthier tone prevails at the present 
writing than has been apparent for 
some time. A mild fall and winter 
has left an unusually large stock of 
heavy underwear on the hands of the 
jobber and retailer throughout the 
country. One Western jobber is re- 
ported to have carried over as many 
as 1000 cases of men’s and children’s 
fleeces. 

As a consequence of this 
orders for fall 
from satisfactory from the manufac- 
turers’ and commission man’s stand- 
point with the result that all kinds of 
price reductions have been made un- 


surplus, 
goods have been far 


til it seems as though the bottom 
must surely have been reached at 
last. Notwithstanding the fact that 


the price of cotton is very materially 
higher than last season’s prices, goods 
have been offered considerably lower 
than for fall of 1900. 

Standard weight fleeces which were 
offered at the opening of the season 
at $3.62% and $3.75 are being 
quoted at $3.50, and even at that 
price buyers are by no means eager. 
Many prominent 
have expressed it as their opinion that 
-the popularity of the fleeced lined 
garments is on the and that 
there is a decided tendency toward 
the revival of the flat and 
ribbed goods of past years. 

Certain it is that the manufacturer 
wonld 


now 
underwear 


jobbers 


wane, 


goods 


change with 


welcome such a 


delight, for it is on these heavy fleeces 
that nine-tenths of the underwear 
business of the country has been done 
during the past few seasons, and 
there is no article in the underwear 
trade on which the competition is so 
and the margin of profit 30 
small, both for the manufacturer and 
the jobber. 

The past few days of cold weather 
has given the retailer an opportunity 
to work off some of his winter stock, 
but it has come too late in the season 
to have any noticeable effect in jobbing 
circles. On spring goods, deliveries 
have been somewhat slow, as a rule 
and re-orders are coming in in small 
volume. 

Many rumors are afloat with refer- 
ence to a projected combination of 
and flat-goods manufacturers 
and it is quite possible that such a 
combination may be effected 
the opening of next season’s business 
but the movement is still in its in- 
fancy and many obstacles have to be 
before its success will be 
It would seem as though 
such a combination, if organized on 
a legitimate and sound financial basis, 
might tend strongly towards lifting 
the underwear manufacturing busi- 
ness out of the demoralized state into 
which it has fallen during the last 
few seasons. 

The hosiery market while not ex- 
periencing any boom is in decidedly 


keen 


fleeced 


before 


overcome 


assured. 


better shape than the underwear 
market. Manufacturers of domestic 
eotton hosiery report fairly  satis- 


factory business for fall with prices 
about the same as last season. Staple 
lines of woolen hose are being offered 
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at prices about 5 per cent. lower than 
those of last season. 

Business on spring goods has been 
extremely satisfactory. Ladies’ black 
cotton hose in dropstitched and open 
work lace effects, have sold well both 
in seamless and full fashioned goods, 
and within the last few days manu- 
facturers report a decided demand for 
this of goods in colors more 
particularly reds and purples. Lace 
effects and embroidered goods have 
also been popular in men’s half-hose 
and in the lower grade goods printed 
and extracted designs still in 
popular demand. 

The foreign hosiery market still 
holds firm with the exception of some 
staple lines such as “single 19's,” 
which may be bought for about 15 
pfennigs leas than a few weeks ago. 
There are large stocks of staple 
goods on the Chemnitz market, and 
this reduction in price would in all 
probability have been more marked 
were it not for the fact that the Ger- 
man manufacturers have been utiliz- 
ing these stocks of plain goods for the 
purpose of converting into fancies in 
the shape of extracted and em- 
broidered goods. 

The demand for low priced fancies 
to retail at 25 cents is very strong, 
and the New York market has been 
entirely cleaned up on this class of 
merchandise. Importers claim that 
they are simply unable to get deliver- 
ies on their fancy goods. 

In the higher priced goods at $4.50 
and upwards, embroidered fronts will 
be very popular. Combination em- 
broidered and openwork effects are 
also thought very well of and will, 
undoubtedly, be in popular demand 
this season. Red will be a prevailing 
color and seems to come in for even 


class 


are 


a larger share of popularity than the 
pestel shades of last season, which, 
however, are still considered very 
good and are being extensively shown 
in the finer goods. 

In faney knit goods, importers have 
done an satisfac- 


already extremely 
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tory business, and many attractive 
styles are being shown. One of the 
lines of goods which have, perhaps, 
attracted more attention than any 
other, are the ladies’ golf vests, which 
have been much improved upon since 
last season and are being shown in a 
vast variety of styles, coloring and 
combinations of colors. 

This garment may be had either 
with or without sleeves, and one of 
the newest models shown by a Broad- 
way importer is made high at the 
neck with fashioned neck band to 
which a white linen collar is attached, 
making a very natty and effective cos- 
tume for the lover of out-of-door 
sports. 

As an indication of the cotton yarn 
market, we might draw attention to 
the action of the Southern Cotton 
Spinners’ Association which met in 
Charlotte, N. C., on Saturday, Feb. 
16th, and after three hours’ confer- 
ence passed the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That we recommend 
that all mills stop night work entirely 
for four months beginning March Ist, 
1901, and that the mills running day- 
time only stop one day in each week 
beginning March ist. At the expira- 
tion of sixty days from March Ist, 
mills stopping night work shall also 
conform to arrangements made herein 
for mills running in daytime only.” 

As a result of this action, it is cal- 
culated that the production of the 
cotton yarn mills will be reduced by 
about thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. Every yarn mill in the South 
will be communicated with, and al- 
ready the owners or managers of 
plants representing nearly 500,000 
spindles have signified their willing- 
ness to act in accord with the recom- 
mendation of the convention. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the general 
adoption by the spinners of the cur- 
tailment system recommended by the 
convention, will result in the restoring 
of the cotton yarn industry to a more 
satisfactory and profitable basis than 
it has been on for some time. 
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Sewing and Finishing Machines in 
Underwear Mills. 


PREPARATORY MACHINES USED IN THE 
FINISHING ROOM. 


No. VII. 


(Continued from February.) 

The machines required for prepar- 
ing the knitted cloth and the trim- 
mings for the finishers have nearly all 
been specially designed for the knit 
goods manufacturers, except the 
power or electric cloth cutting ma- 
chines and the machines for cutting 
the large pieces of domets, silesias, 
etc., into strips or ribbons. 

The old way of cutting or shaping 
the sections of shirts and drawers, 
with a large knife following a slot in 
the cutting table, is fast giving way 
to the power circular-knife cutting 
machine, because it is more econom- 
ical, saving labor, time and material. 
The cloth is laid in layers on the 
table, as of old, patterns put on and 
marked out on the cloth, then the op- 
erator takes the cutter in hand and 
cuts out the sections as marked, close 
to the line, rapidly, accurately, and 
with a minimum of waste. 

The circular cutter is run by elec- 
tricity, or by means of a flexible 
shaft, can be easily operated on any 
part of the table, has an automatic 
sharpening device, and, with the flex- 
ible shaft arrangement at least, is al- 
ways ready for work and not liable to 
get out of order; with it, cutting is 
done quicker, much easier, with less 
waste, and the sections when joined 
together make a far shapely 
garment than when cut in the old way 
by the knife and shear system. 

Machines are fitted up to run by 
power where electricity is not desir- 
able, and, in fact, they are better and 
safer for a_ knitting mill, perhaps. 
These power machines will cut three 
inches in depth of fabric, are operated 
by men or women, who average 275 
dozen per day, and will save their 
first cost in three months. They 
have been in use in overall, pant and 


more 


shirt factories for ten years, and in 
some knitting mills that length of 
time, with success.* 

The “Gem” cutter has been a popu- 
lar machine for cutting the rolls of 
pieces of cloth into strips of desired 
widths. It is not the most modern 
type of machine, inasmuch as it is 
operated by a hand lever. This old- 
fashioned system of leverage calls for 
lever and considerable force 
applied. It does not always cut accu- 
rately, that is, every strip just the 
exact width, but nevertheless it is, or 
has been, universally used because it 
fills the bill much better than any 
machine that could be procured for 
the purpose. 

Now, however, there is on the mar- 
ket a machine adapted for just this 
purpose. Like the “Gem,” it was 
designed and built for a paper cutting 
machine, but it is far better adapted 
for the use of knit goods manufactur- 
In place of a 
long lever, it has a hand wheel, so 
connected by gears and links to the 
cutting bar that the operation is 
comparatively easy for the operator. 
Because of this hand wheel, it occu- 
pies much less room than a machine 
with a long lever, and because of the 
gearing it requires much less strength 


a long 


ers than is the “Gem.” 


exerted. 

It has a 
changing the speed and power. By 
shifting gears the speed can be in- 


mechanical device for 


creased and the power decreased for 
light work, or the speed decreased 
and the power increased for heavy 
It has a double clamp screw 
which ensures equal pressure on the 


work. 


*More recently a system has been devised 
whereby pattern boards are made with the 
proper shaped slots cut in them. In these 
slots a shoe, with guide rolls projecting from 
the lower or bottom side, follows the prede 
termined pattern (as per the slots or guide 
channels) and, the layers of cloth having been 
properly laid as per given directions, the cir 
cular cutter or machine is slid into the shoe 
and as the operator pushes the cutter along, 
the sections of the garment are cut out in ac- 
cordance with the laid out lives on the pat 
tern boards, doing away with the marking 
with patterns on the cloth with pencil or 
chalk. These pattern boards are an inch or 
less thick, and are readily laid on the cutting 
table or removed when distinctly different 
patterns are required. By an ingenious and 


simple arrangement all ordinary sizes can be 
cut with one pattern board. 
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work, and clamp always parallel with 
the table. The stroke of the knife is 
determined by a crank motion, mak- 
ing an exact and smooth cut. It has 
a simple and reliable adjustment of 
knife, runs easy and noiselessly, and 
can be run by hand or power. A ma- 
chine for hand power only can be 
furnished if desired. It is the Brown 
& Carver cutting machine, and is 
built by the Oswego Machine Works, 
in a most excellent manner. 

The old method of cutting and fold- 
ing button stays, facings and drawer 
bands by hand was done away with 
by the invention of the Automatic 
Band Folding and Cutting Machine, 
first introduced about fifteen years 
ago. By the original method the cloth 
was first cut into strips with the 
shears, then cut into the different 
lengths and folded by hand. Cloths, 
such as Domets or flannels, have to 
be ironed in order to retain the folds. 
The method now in vogue is to take 
a whole roll of cloth, and by folding 
it in a certain way, cut off a long strip 
or ribbon the entire length of the 
piece. This is done on a cutter like 
those referred to above, with a knife 
about thirty inches long. The strips 
or ribbons are then fed into the band 
folding and cutting machine where 
they are turned, folded, creased down 
flat into stays, facings, etc., and then 
cut into the exact lengths desired. 

The operator simply starts a ribbon 
or strip, after which the several op- 
erations are continuous and automatic, 
coming out a finished stay or facing, 
ready for the finisher. The cutting 
arrangement is adjustable, and can, 
in a few seconds, be made to cut any 
desired length from five to forty-five 
inches. Attached to this machine is a 
heating arrangement, used for folding 
It can 
steam or 


worsted or woolen trimmings. 
be heated either by gas, 
lamp, as The machine is 
simple, very easily operated, does 4 


desired. 


large amount of work, has been used 
by knit goods manufacturers for the 
last fifteen built, and 


years, is well 
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marketed by Thomas Kennedy, OCo- 
hoes, N. Y. 

Another cutting machine is the 
Irregular Form Cutting Machine, built 
by the same party, which cuts an; 
irregular shape, as drawer bands, 
forms, gussets, pockets, etc., with 
positive accuracy. It was especially 
designed for knit goods manufactur. 
ers, and does away with the annoy- 
ance and loss caused by the waste 
and labor cost, which obtains when a 
block with a die and mallet is used to 
cut irregular shapes, besides dispens 
ing with a lot of hard labor. 

The old method of marking the 
necks on a garment, preparatory to 
cutting out, is by means of a wooden 
pattern properly shaped. The gar- 
ment is laid on the table, and the 
centre of the neck found by folding 
the garment in the middle until the 
shoulders are even, then marking the 
crease at the fold. The centre of the 
wooden pattern is then placed in the 
middle of the garment, as per the 
marks, and the outline traced with a 
pencil, which leaves an ugly black 
mark that frequently shows on the 
completed garment, much to the dis- 
gust of the seller and the buyer. 
These marks are entirely unnecessary 
now, inasmuch as there are on the 
market at least two machines that do 
the work more rapidly and accurately, 
besides doing away with ugly black 
pencil marks. 

The Automatic Neck Marking Ma- 
chine, built by Thomas Kennedy, is 
simple, and the operation still 
simpler. It has been on the market 
for the last ten years, and is operated 
The garment is taken 
hold of at the shoulder points by the 
operator and placed against the ad- 
justable gauges on the machine; 
touching the treadJe with the foot 
causes the marker to descend and 
make a crease or crimp in the cloth, 
a rapid, easy and clean manner of 
marking the and far 
economical than the old way by hand. 
The forms for different shapes and 


very 


as follows: 


necks, more 
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sizes of necks can be changed in an 
instant. 

The New Chanipion power neck 
marker has recently been put on the 
market by E. M. Antisdel, Utica, N. 
Y., and is spoken of very favorably 
by those using it. A description and 
cut in the Knitting Department of the 
January number of the Textile World 
shows it up fully. 

Power rib cutters are another labor 
saving machine, doing the work of 
four or more girls cutting with shears, 
and do it more accurately. When cut- 
ting by hand, every slip of the shears 
rpoils a rib and makes waste. The 
McCreary rib cutter has been on the 
market a long while, and is very 
popular. It is a very simple machine, 
hardly anything to get out of order, 
is easy to operate, rapid and accurate. 
Kennedy’s rib cutting machine is a 
well built machine, quick and positive, 
will cut from four to five times as 
many ribs as can be cut by hand, and 
will do it without waste. MET. 





The Marphy Elastic Stitch Seam 
Trimmer and Finishing 
Machines. 





These machines, which were intro- 
duced to the knit goods trade some 
years ago, by the Kruse & Murphy 
Mfg. Co., of New York, now make 
their appearance in a greatly im- 
proved and modified form. While the 
general features that were found so 
desirable in the earlier types are still 
retained, many improvements have 
been added and the various move 
ments accomplished by a more dura- 
ble and direct arrangement of the 
parts. 

All wearing parts, such as studs, 
bars, shafts, ete., are carefully made 
as to workmanship from the best ma- 
terial, hardened and ground to gauge. 
The different parts that enter into the 
construction are made in duplicate, 
and the manufacturers constantly 
keep on hand a stock of each, thus 
insuring a prompt delivery to the 
users, should it be found necessary at 


any time to replace anything broken 
or worn. 

One of the uses to which the trim- 
ming machine is particularly adapted 
and on which at the present time it 
is giving great satisfaction, because of 
the elasticity of the stitch, is for welt- 
ing or making the concealed stitch on 
hosiery. All manufacturers of knit 
goods who desire to keep their prod- 
ucts in the front rank as to quantity 
and quality, will do well to investi- 
gate further by consulting with the 
makers or their agents. 

Mr. W. C. VonBuchwald, of 120 
North 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
would be pleased to hear from all 
manufacturers located in Pennsylva- 
nia who desire information or prices 
about this or any other machine or 
parts for same made by the K. & M. 
Mfg. Co., and he will place his ex- 
perience at their disposal to assist 
them in filling their needs in the sew- 
ing machine line. 





Removing Seeds from Cotton Knit 
Goods. 





Lditor Textile World: 

Recently you published a question 
in regard to the method of removing 
seeds from cotton cloth. It can be 
done on knit goods when the yarn is 
being wound. The device for this 
purpose consists of a board, the top of 
which is half round shape. This 
board is covered with strips of card 
clothing, No. 35 brusher wire. As the 
yarn passes from the cops to the knit- 
ting bobbins, it first goes through ten- 
sion guides, and then is drawn over 
the half round board and through the 
ecard clothing. It is surprising what 
a large quantity of slugs, seeds, etc., 
are taken out of the yarn by this proc- 
ess. One would hardly believe that 
so great a difference could be made 
by such a simple device. I have 
found it to make a difference of at 
least 50 per cent. in seeds, and to in- 
crease the production of the knitting 
opve-quarter, provided the winders are 
careful in tying knots. 

BOKHARA. 
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Hosiery Mill. 


The illustration shows a plan of a 
hosiery mill prepared by H. J. Haigh, 
an English architect, from two plans 
which took the first and second prizes 
in a competition recently held in that 
country. 

The Hosiery Trade Journal states 
that the competition was for a plan to 
provide for one boiler, one 20 h. p. en- 
gine, six “Race” rib top machines, 
thirty-eight fully automatic “George” 
knitting machines, twenty-two “Ter- 
rot” circular machines, 17 in. diameter, 


of heat and steam this is necessary. 

After being washed and dried, the 
fabrics-er goods are taken direct to 
menders and make-up room, and then 
to stock-room, where they are packed 
and sent away from packing-room, 
having never passed’ over the same 
ground unnecessarily. 

The offices are arranged with direct 
communication with all parts, the 
main centre passage not only separat- 
ing the two departments, but acting 
as a special advantage in this direc- 
tion, while the special side entrance 
and yard enables all coal and other 
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PLAN FOR HOSIERY MILL. 


12 linking machines, nine sewing and 
trimming machines, and also the 
necessary plant for the scouring, fin- 
ishing, etc., of the above production. 
The drawing to show all necessary 
office accommodation, stock, winding, 
and other rooms, together with any 
other details necessary. 

This modified plan, shows all neces- 
sary rooms, etc., for a small business 
plant as specified. The yarn is deliv- 
ered direct to yarn room, adjoining 
which is the winding room, with di- 
rect communication to knitting room, 
which shows the arrangement of the 
machines; adjoining this is the sewing 
and linking machines. 

The finishing department has, as 
shown, no connection with the factory 
or warehouse, as owing to the presence 


freight to be delivered without hin- 
drance to delivery of raw material or 
sending away of finished goods. 


Cireular Knitting Machine for Fancy 
Effects. 


This machine recently patented in 
this country, has attachments by 
which the goods are printed to pro- 
duce fancy designs. 

The specifications state that the in- 
vention consists in employing in cir- 
cular-knitting machines, at a suitable 
point below where the fabric has been 
knitted, one or more printing rollers, 
wheels, or blocks, adapted to run 
against fabric as it has been knitted 
and print designs in one or more col- 
ors in a 


continuous or intermittent 
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manner, as may be found most suita- 
ble. 

The said rollers, wheels, or blocks 
may be applied at the upper end of 
the needle-cylinder and mounted in 
suitable troughs charged with color. 
These rolls are revolved by the fabric 
through frictional contact or can be 
driven by suitable gearing, so as to 
print longitudinally, or the blocks 
suitably supplied with color, may be 
reciprocated to and from the fabric by 
levers and cams, and be adapted to 
print thereon longitudinally, cross- 
wise, or diagonally. 

The troughs containing the rollers, 








-—> 


tg, = 
may be adapted to run continuously 
or intermittently around the fabric, 
so as to produce a continuous or in- 


termittent spiral design. To print in- 
termittently, the said rollers may 


formed sectional, or they may be 
adapted to run only half-way around 
the fabric. 


e 


Segmental troughs Fig. 1 and 2 e, 
adapted to be placed upon the annular 
recess a’ of the cylinder a or upon 
a ledge on the latter are situ- 
ated at a suitable point below this re- 
cess. This trough is divided into com- 
partments containing coloring-matter, 
and one or more printing-wheels g, ro- 
tated by the downward travel of the 
knitted fabric. 

The periphery of the wheel rotates 
in contact with the coloring-matter; 
which is picked up by the wheel, and 
deposited upon the exterior of the fab- 
ric in stripe fashion. By forming one 
side of the wheel in cam fashion, as 
shown in Fig. 3, and pressing same by 
a spring against a stationary cam- 
face a horizontal displacement of the 
wheel is effected, which produces a 
zigzag design on the fabric. 

In place of the wheel g an endless 
printing-band g* may be employed, ae 
shown in Fig. 4, to deposit the color 
on the fabric in stripes or checks. 

The three arrangements of printing- 
wheels described produce a continu- 
ous longitudinal design; but by em- 
ploying a wheel with a_ sectional 
printing-periphery and upon its shaft 
a driver rotated by frictional contact 
with the fabric, longitudinally inter- 
mittent designs may be produced. 





New Knitting Mills. 





In previous articles I have consid- 
ered the erection and equipment of 
knitting mills, and will now say a few 
words about starting them. The first 
point to be decided upon is the class 


“of goods to be manufactured, and af- 


ter that point is settled, the best 
knowledge and experience should be 
utilized to arrange and equip the mill 
for the production of that particular 
line of goods. 

The mills that are springing up in 
the Southern states prove that the 
people there are wide awake and be- 
gin to realize that there is money in 
the manufacture of cotton goods. In 
Georgia and the Carolinas, where I re- 
cently have been, many of the knit- 
ting mills are large, well appointed, 
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and filled with the best and latest im- 
proved machinery, with skilled opera- 
tives and everything necessary to turn 
out a product that will establish a 
high reputation for itself. There are, 
however, some mills not so well 
equipped. These latter do not succeed, 
and after a long period of discourag- 
ing struggle against adverse circum- 
stances, wonder why they do not 
meet with the success that their neigh- 
bors obtain. 

The trouble is that many of them 
start business with the idea that it 
is no very difficult undertaking to 
start a knitting mill. They think that 
all you have to do, is to get a few 
machines of different sizes, find a 
room with power, either water, steam 
or electricity, set up the machines, get 
anyone to teach them how to run the 
machines, and that their success will 
be certain. This is where they make 
a great mistake. The knitting busi- 
ness is like everything else. It must 
be done well in order to succeed. 

The first thing to be considered is a 
good locality for power. If water 
power, see to it that it is good all the 
year around, and if so, it is the cheap- 
est and best; but, if it is liable to fail 
at any part of the year, then it is 
good for “nix,” for generally it fails 
when it is needed most. 

Then the question of help is an im 
portant factor in the success of a mill. 
There must not only be plenty of help, 
but it must be efficient. It will not 
do to have the employees like many 
of the shirks and drudges whom we 
see around mills, who would rather 
play than work. 

The question whether a mill should 
buy or spin its own yarn, depends, in 
my estimation, entirely upon the bank 
account back of the mill. If possible, 
the yarn should be carded and spun in 
the mill, as there is as much profit in 
making yarn as in making goods. 

Assuming that the mill is in the 
South, the question arises as to where 
the goods are to be sold, whether in 
the home market or in some of the 
leading commercial centres like New 
York or Philadelphia. I believe that 
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Southern mills of moderate capacity 
will find it much more profitable to 
market their goods near the mill, and, 
if possible, the policy of selling direct 
should be adopted. 

To return to the question of help, it 
is a very important one in the success 
of a mill, and the difficulty is that to- 
day many of our em 
ployees to whom mill work is a drudg- 
ery. They do not like the employment, 
and, consequently, are unwilling or 
Work of any sort 
where interest is lacking constitutes 
drudgery, whether it be sweeping a 
floor or suwperintending a mill. 

Today, the chief anxiety of the em- 
ployer is to get reliable help, and to 
mill workers generally, I would say: 
“Imagine that you have changed 
places with your employer. What 
would you think of an employee of 
yours who cared as little for, and 
paid as slight attention to, the work 
as you do now?” The chances are 
that you would not keep such an em- 
ployee long in your service. 

It would make a vast difference in 
the production, quality, and cost of 
goods if employees took delight in 
their duties, sought to enlarge them, 
studied how to make them more and 
more important, contrived to find time 
for any additional work required of 
them, and disregarded fatigue. 

I regret that so many mill workers 
take such slight interest in their em- 
ployers’ welfare. They are waiting 
anxiously all the time for the whistle 
to blow, or the. bell to ring. Recently, 
I was placed in a position where I 
could observe this fact to good advan- 
tage. At noon and evening, the em- 
ployees would collect around the exit 
of the mill five or ten minutes pre- 
vious to the time for the whistle to 
blow, and eagerly wait to rush out as 
soon as the gate began to move, and 
those who were the most anxious to 
get out were the last to return to 
work, and it was remarkable how long 
the distance between the mill entrance 
and the loom was when the employee 
was going to, and how short it was 
when he was quitting work. 

OLD SUPERINTENDENT. 


there are so 


reluctant laborers. 
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Calculating the Cost of Silk Goods. 


The accompanying chart shows a 
blank form used for estimating the 
cost of silk goods in one of our most 
successful mills. The calculation is 
based on 100 yards of finished goods. 
Use of this number enables the divi- 
sion of the total by the number of 
yards to be done mentally, so that 
the total cost of 100 yards indicates at 
the same time the cost per yard. 

One hundred and ten yards of warp 
is allowed for 100 yards of finished 
goods. This may be more than is nec- 
essary on some fabrics. Taffetas, 
which are now so popular, will take 
up nearly this amount, while the take- 
up on satin duchesse and similar 
goods may not be over six per cent. 
Where a close calculation is desired, 
the length of warp for 100 yards of 
finished goods can be varied to suit 
the fabric in question. 

In calculating the filling, we take 
the width in the reed, and not the fin- 
ished width. Careful tests have 
shown us that this method is very ac- 
curate. As the goods “creep up” 
lengthwise after being woven, and as 
it is customary to pay for picking and 
weaving by the length of the goods 
as they come from the loom, 99 yards 
is taken as a basis. This loss in 
length, however, is recovered in the 
subsequent processes. 

The item of waste, under the head 
of “Particulars of Cost of Silk,” re- 
fers only to the waste made in throw- 
ing the silk; this varies from one-half 
to two per cent. for organzine, and 
from three-quarters to three per cent. 
for tram. The writer’s opinion is, that 
with care in throwing, the waste on 


organzine, unless the stock is unus- 
ually bad, should not exceed one per 
cent., and can be kept down to one- 
half per cent. Our own experience 
has shown that on tram stock thrown 
by ourselves, out of properly selected 
material, six-tenths of one per cent. 
will cover the waste. 

The outside throwster makes at 
least two per cent. of waste. On tram, 
however, it is well not to count on 
less than 1% per cent., although we 
always figure two per cent. on organ- 
zine, and three per cent. on tram, in 
order to be on the safe side. 

When manufacturers throw their 
own silk, the waste can be reduced to 
a minimum. When it is given to an 
outside throwster, it is greatly to the 
latter’s advantage to increase the 
quantity of waste made. The waste 
made by the throwster is retained by 
him and sold for his own benefit, 
bringing from 40 to 50 cents per 
pound, and, moreover, by paying no 
attention to the amount of waste 
made, the throwster can put a much 
larger production through his ma- 
chine. 

If the amount of waste made by 
the throwster is so large as to cause 
a protest from the manufacturer, the 
thrown silk can be easily weighted, 
and in this way the manufacturer fre- 
quently imagines that he is getting 
silk thrown with very little waste, 
whereas the reverse is the fact. Boil- 
ing-off tests may reveal the imposi- 
tion, but we understand that there 
are certain substances used to weight 
thrown silk, which will not come out 
in the boiling. 

It will be noticed that the amount 
for twisting is marked to be divided 
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by 3. This is because it is customary 
to make the warps 300 metres long. 
Consequently, as the calculation is on 
100 yards of goods, the amount to be 
paid to the twister is divided by 3, in 
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order to obtain the price for twisting 
100 yards. 

The blank allows for four per cent. 
of waste on warp, and seven per cent. 
on filling. The waste made by us, ac- 


COST CALCULATION. 


Date 





ee a lf 


Warp 


110 Yds_. 


Ends Organzine 


Selvages 
Total 
FILLING Picks Tram 
Warping 110 Yds. 
Twisting Ends @ 
Weaving, 

Picking, 


Finishing, 


Dranis 


Drams 


Ibs (« 


Ibs. (« 


Ends ©@ 
per M. = 
99 Yards, @ 
y9 Yards, @ 


100 Yards, @ 


Cards and Designs 1oo Yards (on basis of 500 Yards made) 


General Expenses, 
(For Piece Dye) Dyeing and Finishing, 
(For Ptd. Wps.) Weaving before Printing, 
Printing, 
Re-beaming, . 


Re-twisting, . 


Average Weight of 60 Yd. pce. —______ ls. 


Organzine weighted to Oz. 


) 





100 Yards, @ 
roo Yards, 


110 Yards, 


110 Yards, 


Ends @ 


$ 
$ 
110 Yards, @ ; $__ 
$ 
$ 


Net cost of pee. of 100 Yds., § 


Tram weighted to 02. 


4 per cent. 1s included in above figures for waste of warp 


filling 





Particulars of Cost of Silk. 
ORGANZINE. 
Raw Silk, $ 
Throwing,$ 
“ee 
Winding, $ 


TRAM. 


Dyeing, 


Doubling, $ 
Quilling, $ 
Waste, $ 


Total. $ 


Conclusions. 


Selling Price, 

Com. and Discount, 

Net Returns, 

Net Cost, 

Net Profit, . 

Weekly Product per loom, $— 
Loom Earns per week, $ 
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cording to statistics which have been 
earefully compiled, has averaged be- 
tween 2% and three per cent. This 
does not take into account the rem- 
nant lots of tram or organzine remain- 
ing on bobbins, and which usually 
reach a considerable amount. Such 
lots may remain on hand a long time 
before an opportunity occurs for their 
use. During this time, the color is li- 
able to fade and the value of the ma- 
terial deteriorates in other ways. We 
usually arrange, therefore, to have 
them re-reeled, twisted, and re-dyed 
black, so as to put the stock in shape 
for conversion into some salable fab- 
ric. This entails considerable cost, 
and the fabrics thus reduced gener- 
ally are sold at a cut price; for these 
reasons the percentage of waste in 
the estimate is placed at the figures 
already stated. 

The writer’s opinion is, that the 
waste should not exceed three to 3% 
per cent. for organzine, and five per 
cent. for tram. At the same time, with 
the ordinary indifferent management 
which prevails in many mills, four 
and seven per cent. are not excessive, 
whereas, with careless or question- 
able management, they might amount 
to considerable more. 

The item of cards and designs will, 
of course, vary according to the trade. 
No two manufacturers will have the 
same experience in this respect. 
Sometimes patterns will be 
made and not a yard sold from any 
of them, while at other times large or- 
ders may be secured from but one or 
two patterns. manufacturers 
charge the cost for designing and 
eard cutting to the general expense 
account, but this does not 
right method, as it may 
charging the cost of cards and de- 
signs to goods which require none of 
this expense. 

In figuring the item of commission 
and discount, it is proper to include 
the cost for claims. Experience will 
teach each manufacturer the approx}- 
mate amount of claims, both just and 
unjust. If the goods are sold six off, 
60 days extra, through a 


many 


Some 


seem the 
result in 


ten days, 
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commission house charging seven per 
cent. commission on net sales, and the 
records show that during the previous 
year only one-half per cent. was al- 
lowed for claims, it will be necessary 
to allow seven per cent. off for the 
customer (which is equal to six per 
cent. discount and one per cent. for 
the 60 days time), and one-half per 
cent. for claims; then, seven per cent. 
on the remaining amount for commis- 
sions. 

We find it useful to have a table or 
card prepared, showing the selling 
prices of all the different fabrics in 
the line, beginning with the cheapest 
and extending to the highest priced 
goods. Opposite each fabric is placed 
the gross selling price, and also the 
net amount received by the mill. This 
system of tabulating cost can be ex- 
tended to the material employed in 
the manufacture of goods, as well as 
the cost for various processes. In a 
business where the material is so ex- 
pensive as in silk manufacturing, any 
guess-work in regard to cost or selling 
prices is liable to be very expensive 
10 the guesser, and the greater the 
number of tabulations that a person 
can compile, the better, providing 
they save time and keep the experi- 
ence of the past in plain view. 

ANTI-GUESS. 


—Prominent silk manufacturers of 
Paterson, N. J., have started a move- 
ment having for its object the pas- 
sage of a law by Congress to pre- 
vent the overweighting or “dynamit- 
ing” of silk goods. 

—To promote the production of silk 
in France, which had fallen from 
23,285,880 lbs. of cocoons in 1894 to 
15,385,346 Ibs. in 1899, the government 
offered a bounty of 5% cents per 
pound of cocoons. This has resulted 
in a production of 20,196,889 Ibs. in 
1900, or an increase of over 30 per 
cent. in one year. There were 136,214 
silk cultivators in France in 1900, and 
according to the government report 
205,584 ounces of grain were used, pro- 
ducing 98 Ibs. of cocoons per ounce 
of grain. 
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A Model Silk Dyehouse. 
NO. I. 


In the design and construction of 
modern dyehouses and bleach works, 
the engineer of the present period is 
enabled to make use of many ma- 
chines, devices, and expedients to fa- 
cilitate operations, that were not pos- 
sible years ago, but in making choice 
of labor-saving appliances, many fea- 
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matters have been introduced from 
iime to time, but their introduction in 
the silk dyehouse has been so grad- 
ual that radical changes do not occur. 

Comparisons of .silk dyehouses of 
today with those of fifty years ago, 
sbow marked changes in methods of 
handling the yarns, etc., but these 
changes came about so gradually that 
no date can be fixed marking the old 
and new. 
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tures of the special work to be done 
require very careful consideration, 
and this is nowhere else more notice- 
able than in the silk industry, from 
the fact that the raw material han- 
dled is of such high initial cost. 

Of the various textile industries, 
none has departed less from the old 
established methods of working than 
that of silk, and particularly so of the 


cyeing: true, new dyes and coloring 
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purpose to discuss the 
interesting of silk yarn 
bleaching and dyeing, but to present 
to our readers a series of plans of an 
up-to-date silk yarn dyehouse, em- 
bodying the essential features neces- 
sary for the thorough handling of 10,- 
000 pounds of yarn per month, mak- 
ing due allowance for proportionate 
amounts of some of this quantity to 
be bleached, dyed black, and in colors. 


It is not our 
history 
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Provision is also made for a com- 
plete installation of steam for heating 
purposes, and such power as is re- 
quired, and for drying, etc., for a 
chemical laboratory and small works 
for the preparation of such chemicals 
and mordants as can be made eco- 
nomically, and such other conveni- 
ences as have suggested themselves 
for a thoroughly complete plant. 

An examination of the main plan 
shows that the detached system has 
been adopted as far as circumstances 
would allow. The office of the super- 
intendent and the silk stock room are 
in one building, as offering the least 
risk in case of fire; communication is 
had with the main building by means 
of a covered passage, leading to an 
entry under the roof of the dyehouse, 
and separating the head dyer’s office 
from the chemist’s laboratory. 

Independent of the main dyehouse, 
but close thereto on the right, is a 
small building constructed wholly for 
drying purposes, while on the oppo- 
site side is a frame structure for the 
accommodation of chemicals and 
heavy dye-wares in bulk. 

At the rear, and to one side of the 
dyehouse, in a wing, is the bleach 
house, while on the opposite side is 
the power and steam plant. 

As the dyehouse itself is the most 
important part of the entire plant, the 
aim has been to so arrange it that all 
parts would be equally accessible, 
avd to utilize every square foot of 
space; this has been accomplished by 
placing in the centre of the floor the 
automatic washer and the whizzers, 
machines that are usually put in cor- 
ners. 

The several classes of work that an 
average silk dyehouse is likely to be 
called upon to perform, are separated 
as much as possible; for instance, 
black dyeing is given a corner by it- 
self; color dyeing is given a range of 
tubs along one wall; the boiling-off 
vats are by themselves. 

Of course such a division cannot be 
made hard and fast, as tubs, usually 
made use of for one special purpose, 


may occasionally be used for other 
purposes during a rush of one class of 
work. 

The supply of water being the most 
important feature, this is to be pro- 
vided by means of large pipes (3-in. 
diameter) under the false flooring. 

Where there is much exhaust steam 
that is likely to go to waste, it is rec- 
ommended to install a water heater, 
which will effect a considerable sav- 
ing in steam in heating the dye vats. 

Steam for the vats is supplied 
through ordinary iron pipes, but the 
sections within each are of copper. 
The dye vats are of cedar, no other 
wood appearing to answer as well, 
cypress being the writer’s second 
choice. Some dye tubs for silk can 
be made of good, sound pine and lined 
inside with sheet copper, fastened 
with copper nails, each nail covered 
with a drop of solder. This makes 
one of the most satisfactory silk dye 
kettles, but it is expensive, chiefly on 
account of the cleaning that is neces- 
sary to maintain it in condition. 

The iron weighting kettles are pref- 
erably made of good flagstone, the 
joints being filled with melted sul- 
phur, and the whole properly braced. 
Metal tubs do not answer, and wood 
is out of the question. Small lots of 
silk may be worked in large stone- 
ware crocks. If black dyeing is only 
to be occasionally done, then it is sug- 
gested to use large rectangular stone- 
ware “acid coolers” instead of the 
slate tanks. 

Many operations of silk dyeing are 
done in a small way, that is, only on 
small lots of silk for special shades, 
and the volume of liquors required 
are consequently limited to a few gal- 
lons, for the economical handling of 
which the before-mentioned stone 
crocks or sound casks answer admir- 
ably. 

The proper washing of silk is a 
matter of much concern to insure sat- 


isfactory results from dyeing, and the 
hand method is gradually giving way 
to the mechanical washing as per- 
formed by strong jets of water forced 
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at and through the yarn while it is 
suspended from rotating arms. There 
are several machines of this charac- 
ter, all based upon the original inven- 
tion of Carron. The extraction of 
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soap liquors, or by suspending it in 
bags; in either case the tubs are alike. 
Provision has been made for four 
tubs, close to a permanently mounted 
soap tank, near the centre of the dye- 
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STORING, & 


PLAN OF SH.K DYE HOUSE. 


water from washed yarn before being 
dried, requires no mention, as the 
whizzers are too well known. 

The important operation of boiling- 
off is carried out in two ways, either 
by hanging the silk directly in the 


house, to be easily reached by other 
workmen who may have occasion te 
use it. 

A row of half-kettles is placed at 
one end of the dyehouse for small lots 
of silk. These are nearly always in 
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use, as they effect a considerable sav- 
ing when small lots of special shades 
are wanted. 

The main point in the ventilation of 
any dyehouse is to eliminate the 
“fog” or mist that prevails, chiefly 
during cold weather. The only prac- 
tical way is to maintain a tempera- 
ture sufficiently high to prevent a con- 
densation of the moisture, and at 
same time to remove the saturated at- 
mosphere by addition of fresh air. 
The latter can be accomplished by 
roof ventilators and wall openings, or 
what is still better, by mechanical 
draft. 

From the main dyehouse a large 
door leads into a small wing which is 
set apart for bleaching; four large 
and two small tanks are provided for 
this purpose. The process here 
planned is for peroxide of hydrogen, 
which combines many features that 
are now thoroughly recognized. Am- 
ple space is provided for all necessary 
racks and carboys, making this room 
an independent department. 

The dry room is located in an inde- 
pendent building of small, though 
convenient size, located close to the 
main building. It is frequently the 
custom to place the “dry room” over 
the boilers, but this is bad practice, as 
the sulphurous gases, which always 
arise, even from the best constructed 
boilers, have an injurious action on 
many delicate colors. Consequently, 


drying by steam in a separate room or . 


structure is more rational. Revolv- 
ing reels are useful for drying small 
lots of silk. 

The power plant consists of a boiler 
of 125 horse power, and a small en- 
gine, together with a 30-light generat- 
ing set. The boiler should be designed 
to supply steam for heating the vari- 
ous dye kettles, supplying the en- 
gines, and heating the various rooms. 
Working at its maximum capacity 
throughout the year, it will consume 


approximately 27 tons of coal per 
month. Located in a small alleyway 
between the boiler house and the dye- 
house is a water heater and the chim- 
ney. 


Just outside the main dyehouse, 
and opposite the engine room, is a 
structure designed to serve as a store- 
house for stocks of dyewares, ex- 
tracts, dyestuffs in kegs and bulk 
packages. This arrangement is much 
more satisfactory than encumbering 
the dyehouse or dyers’ room with arti- 
cles that should be placed elsewhere. 
From this building the dyers’ imme- 
diate needs are supplied. 

The shades are kept in the dyers’ 
room, together with the dyehouse 
books, the dyestuffs in cans or other 
open packages of such materials as 
might be injured by the more or less 
moist atmosphere of the dyehouse. 
This room is equipped with a desk, 
table for the dyers’ experiments, racks 
for thermometers, hydrometers, etc., 
and bottle shelves for the solutions of 
coloring matters that are used in 
small quantities, and also a small, 
steam-heated oven for drying 
swatches or trial skeins. 

The laboratory is a feature of most 
silk mills that is receiving much at- 
tention at the present time, as it is 
now the custom to exercise a closer 
control over the supplies of all kinds 
that are purchased, and also to apply 
chemical knowledge to solve the vari- 
ous problems that continually occur 
in the silk business. 

The laboratory should be supplied 
with suitable apparatus and reagents 
for both qualitative and quantitative 
chemical analyses; special considera- 
tion being paid to the examination of 
water, soaps, chemicals used in mor- 
danting and dyeing, for ascertaining 
the identity of dyestuffs, and the val- 
uation of heavy dyewares and tan- 
nins. 

There should be at least two, six- 
hole, circular or rectangular chloride 
of calcium or glycerine baths for 500 
c. ¢. porcelain beakers. heated over 
gas stoves, or in steam kettles. These 
are for making comparative dye tests, 
ete. Steam-heated, glycerine baths are 
now coming gradually into use, and 
before long, all laboratories will 
adopt them. 

BETA-NAPHTHOL. 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Power Transmission, power is consumed in transmission, 


and show that the power lost in this 
way depends to a large extent upon 
the manner in which the transmission 


apparatus is installed. 


Aside from the electric, hydraulic 
and pneumatic means of carrying 
pewer, the other systems may be di- 
vided into four groups: belts, ropes, 
friction and gears. Each has its ad- The first case cited is that of a 
vantages and objections; each re- brewery built two years ago. The 
quires certain conditions for the best plan of the shafting is shown at Fig. 
results; and lastly, each system is ac- 1, and the following table shows 
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Fig. 1. 


companied by more or less loss of length, diameter and speed of the 
power. shafting:— 

The whole amount of power gener- Shaft. Length. Diam. Rev. per min. 
ated by the motor cannot be trans- . a 3 a on 
ferred to the operating machine ow- 3 ; = 
ing to the loss of power from friction , 24 144 
and inertia of the mass of material, 4s 4 02 
and also the loss caused by stiffness = 
of ropes and belts. . ; _= 

Experiments conducted in various 
factories by the Bavarian Steam The experiments in this. plan 
Boiler Inspection Co., shed much light showed that the engine consumed 


upon the question of what amount of 10 2/10 H. P., or 12 3/10 per cent.; 
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& compressor connected directly with 
the engine, 25 H. P., and the trans- 


mission 9 9/10 H. P., or 12 per cent., 
leaving 37 9/10 H. P., or 75 7/10 per 
cent. for use by the machines. 

The second example was that of a 
wood-working establishment. The in- 
dicated power during a period of 7% 
hours was 32 2/10 H. P. The engine 
alone consumed 3 3/10 H. P., or 10 per 
cent.; the transmission, 7 9/10 H. P., 


or 24% per cent.; leaving 21 H. P., or 
65% per cent. for the machines. 
Fig. 2 shows these results in 


graphic form. The horizontal line, 
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320 a 
yoo 





29,9 ad 














a b, represents the time, 7% hours; 
the upright line, a d, represents the 
total indicated horse power, 32 2/10. 
The upright line is divided to show 
the power consumed by the engine, 
af, the space afeb representing the 
power for the 7% hours; the power 
consumed by transmission is repre- 
sented by fh, and for the 7% hours 
by space fhge; the power available 
for the machinery is represented by 
hd, and for the 7% hours by the 
space hdcg. 

The next example is taken from a 
textile mill. Tests covering a period 
of eight hours indicated 347 H. P. dis- 
tributed as follows: Engine, 30 H. P., 
or 8 6/10 per cent.; transmission, 75 


H. P., or 21 6/10 per cent.; leaving 
242 H. P., or 69 8/10 per cent. for the 


machines. These results are shown 
in the chart Fig. 3. 

The cost for power consumed by en- 
gine, and transmission, in the textile 
mill, is shown by the following calcu- 
lation, assuming a consumption of 22 
lbs. steam per horse power per hour, 
and that one pound of coal will make 
7 Ibs. of steam. The calculation is for 
10 hours working time. (10 x 22 « 105) 
+ 7 = 3300 lbs. coal consumed in 10 
hours, which at $4.30 per ton would 


amount to $7.10. 
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Fig 3 

By a similar method we find the 
cost of coal consumed by engine and 
transmission in the wood-working 
shop previously mentioned to be $1.14; 
in the latter case, owing to smallness 
of the plant, we assume a consump- 
tion of 15 lbs. of coal per H. P. per 
hour. In addition to this cost of fuel 
there is the cost of oil, attendance, re- 
pairs, and wear, which should be 
added. 

The power consumed in transmis- 
sion depends largely upon the manner 
in which the plant is erected, and at- 
tention is called to the following im- 
portant points: Solid buildings, enab- 
ling shafting, etc., to be kept true; 
locating of engine in centre of works, 
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in order to bring machinery as near 
motive power as possible; placing the 
machines requiring the most 
nearest the 


Rundschau. 


power 


engine. Technische 





Development of the Electric Drive. 


Sidney B. 
Electric Company, in an 
article traces the development of the 


Paine, of the General 


interesting 


electric transmission of power which 
has taken place within a comparative- 
ly brief period. The rapidity of this 


development is well illustrated by the 
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the first to use the electric drive on 
an extensive scale. This plant con- 
sists of one600 H. P. generator, and a 
similar machine used as a motor, and 
has been so successful in the saving 
of fuel that it has repaid the invest- 
ment in the electrical apparatus. 

The next step in the development of 
the electric drive was at the-Columbia 
Mills. A canal had been built origi- 
nally to allow boats to pass around the 
rapids of River. The 
canal was between the river and the 
mill, and either a costly tailrace would 


the Congaree 





COLUMBIA MILLS, COLUMBIA, 8, C. 


fact that at the Centennial Exposition, 
in 1876, 
shown as a laboratory experiment. A 
little 


electric illumination was 


over twenty years ago Edison 


suggested the possibility of subdivid- 
ing the electric current by using in- 


candescent lamps. The first success- 
ful attempt to transport passengers by 
electric railway was made only four- 
teen years ago. 

A year ago, there were about 13,000 
horse power of electric motors. First 
adopted by the Columbia Mills, Colum- 
bia, S. C., the electric drive has stead- 
manu- 


Com- 


ily msen in the estimation of 
The Boston Duck 
Bondsville, was 


facturers. 


pany, Mass., among 


built under the canal, or 
the mill would have to be driven by a 
The electric system 
had not up to this time been used on 
The and 

finally 
place their sole dependence upon what 


have to be 
long rope drive. 


a. large scale. engineers 


vwnhers, however, decided to 
was then but a theory, and the results 


obtained during the six years this 
mill has been in operation have entire- 
ly justified their judgment. 
Versuaded by the success at Colum- 
bia, the Pelzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany decided to carry over 3,000 H. P. 
nearly three miles to their new mill, 
and today this mill is operating as suc- 


cessfully as any of the later installa- 
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tions. The success of the Columbia 
Mills’ electric plant induced the Co- 
lumbia Motor Power Company to erect 
a large power house, capable of ac- 
commodating eight generators of 
1000 H. P. each, and connected direct 
with the water wheels. From these 


are driven the Granby Mills, 144 miles 
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were the leaders in the 
adoption of the next step in the de- 
velopment of this electric power sys- 
tem. It was decided to drive the spin- 
ning room in this mill by means of 
small motors, each motor being placed 
between two spinning frames, and 
connected to them on either side by 


son, 8. C., 








POWER HOUSE, COLUMBIA WATFR CO. 


away, and also the Palmetto Mills, 
which have been equipped with 200 
H. P. motors. 

Following these pioneer  installa- 
tions, came in quick succession the 
electric power plants installed by the 
Hadley Thread Company, Holyoke, 


friction clutches. This dispenses en- 
tirely with all belting for driving the 
spinning machinery. The current is 
received from Portmann Shoals, ten 
miles distant, and between the water 
wheel and the spinning frame, there 
is not a single belt or auxiliary shaft. 





GRANBY 


Mass., the Jackson Company, Nashua, 
N. H., Amoskeag Company, Manches 
ter, N. H., Washington Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., and the Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

The Anderson Cotton Mills, Ander- 


MILLS. 


Mr. Paine states that he has made 
many tests of machinery driven by 
electricity, and also of machinery 
driven by mechanical methods, and 
he finds that where driven by 
belts there is a large loss in 
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speed of spinning frames, due 
to the slipping of the various belts be- 
tween the engine or water wheel and 
the frame. In one case, he found the 
speed of the front rolls to vary from 
103 to 120 revolutions, and by connect- 
ing one of these frames with an elec- 
tric motor the variation was kept be- 
tween 120 and 122 revolutions of the 
front roll. The generator supplying 
current to this motor was operated by 
the same engine which drove the 
other frames. The belts on all of the 


GENERATING SET OF THE 


frames in the room were tightened, 
and the minimum speed raised from 
103 to 113, showing the loss due to the 
slipping of belts. The difference be- 
tween 113 and 120 revolutions was ac- 
counted for by the fact that it is im- 
pract‘cable to make the various pulleys 
the exact diameter required, and also 
due to a small extent to the fact that 
as the belts stretched, they became 
thinner, thus reducing the belt speed. 

In another mill, 
claimed there was not over one per 
cent. of loss in the speed, he admitted 
after the test that there was a varia- 
tion of at least nine per cent.; in an- 
other mill was found a variation of 15 
per cent. between the different frames 
in the same room. 


where the owner 
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The Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
were compelled to change their motive 
power, on account of the Metropolitan 
Water Board, of Boston, condemning 
the water power on the Nashua River, 
and it was decided to locate their en- 
gines at some distance from the mill 
and drive the machinery by generators 
and motors. A year after this instal- 
lation, it was found desirable to dis- 
place some of the old engines which 
had been retained, and the results ob- 
tained with the electric drive had been 


AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. 


so successful that a second engine of 
2,200 H. P. was contracted for, which 
is to be connected with the generator. 

The American Woolen Company 
have contracted for a 2,700 H. P. gen- 
erator and engine, to be used at the 
Washington Mills, Mass. 
This plant is shown in the illustration. 
A comparison during a period of two 
years between the power plant of the 
Granby Mills, which is driven by elec- 
tricity, and that of the Richland Mills, 
Columbia, 8. C., where steam power is 
employed, was so favorable for the 
electric system that when the Olympia 
Mills, Columbia, S. C., was planned, 
it was decided to drive it throughout 
by motors. The illustration shows the 
Olympia power plant, which consists 


Lawrence, 
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of three generators, each of 1,700 H. 


P. capacity, connected direct with 


electrical cross compound engines. The , 


Olympia Mill is the first in this coun- 
try to be especially designed and built 
for the use of electric power, where 
the generators are driven by steam en- 
gines, and the following list shows 
the latest steps in this phase of the de- 
velopment of electric power. 


GEN. H.P. REV. 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. 1 1600 75 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. | 2200 =70.5 


Olympia Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 3ea. 1700 133 
Buffalo Cotton Mills, Union, 


PA Mt Sa cketecdiates Jakhng bes 1 1700 138 
Ludlow Mfe.Co.,Ludlow, Mass, 1 1000 120 
American Thread Co., Holyoke, 

Se ahiis matinee l 200 150 
American Woolen Co., Law 

rence, Mass............++.. ~1 2700 120 
DeKalb Cotton Mills, Camden, 

ie Wi eaecaurs ot I 600 150 
Seneca Cotton Mills, Seneca, 

By Gasecvascts hasseeases l 600 150 
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and motors being estimated at 16 to 
18 per cent.; improved light and venti- 
lation, location of the 
power house away from the mill; ad- 
ditions to the power plant can be easi- 
ly made; the power required to operate 
any section may be readily measured; 
the generating plant may be subdivid- 
ed into two or more units without re- 
duction of efficiency; concentration of 
manufacturing buildings and possibil- 
ity of arranging them to the best ad- 
vantage as regards manufacturing, 
without regard to the power plant. 


owing to the 





The Use of [ren in Mill Construction. 


The question of using iron instead 
of wood floor beams in cotton mill 
construction, has come to the front in 





SPINNING ROOM, ANDERSON COTTON MILLS. 


He sums up the advantages of the 
electric drive as follows: Subdivision 
into independent sections, each driven 
by its own motor; variation in speed 
due to slipping of belting is avoided; 
less liability of 
mill is not dependent upon one main 
shaft; permits the operation of one or 
more sections of the mill 
without operating the shafting in other 
sections: leas difficulty in keeping the 
shafting in line; uniformity of speed 
and size of shafting efficiency; the 
loss of power between prime mover 


shut-downs, as the 


over time, 


the last few years in a manner that 
strongly suggests that before a great 
many more years iron 
beams will be used very largely if not 
almost entirely in the construction of 
modern mill buildings. 

In comparing the relative values of 
the two materials for the purpose in 
question, it is well to remember that 
the fact that the insurance companies 
have on the whole been unfriendly to 
the use of iron beams, or rather un- 
protected iron beams, has prevented a 


large number of people from 


pass the 


even 
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looking into their merits as compared 
to beams of wood. The widely proved 
fact that a large number of buildings 
have been totally wrecked by the ex- 
pansion of iron beams even before the 
fire in the building has reached such 
a stage that there seemed no possible 
chance of putting it out, has of course 
justified the insurance men in the 
stand that they have taken on the 
question. Today however there are a 
number of systems on the market that 
claim to provide etticient protection to 
the iron work in case of fire, and to 
retard the heat from reaching the 
iron sufficiently to do any harm until 
at least the fire has obtained such 
control that there is no possible hope 
of saving the building. 

The wood beam in a burning build- 
ing is perfectly safe until the fire 
chars it away. enough to make it too 
weak to support the load resting on it. 
In the case of large beams this means 
a considerable length of time, and the 
firemen can enter the building to 
fight the fire without the fear that the 
beams may expand enough at any 
moment to force out the walls and 
wreck the whole structure. 

In looking on this side of the sub- 
ject it is only fair to assume that the 
chances of fire in a modern well 
sprinkled mill are very small, and 
that, should one occur and the beams 
be protected by some good non con- 
ducting substance, the risk of damage 
would be reduced to a minimum, so 
that the greater reliability of the wood 
beams in a fire will not perhaps be 
of such vital moment as might appear 
on first thoughts. 

Wood beams of a sufficient size to 
carry their load in the modern length 
of span commonly used, without un- 
due deflection, are expensive; built up 
beams can, of course, be used, but here 
again the question of expense is an 
important one. On the other hand the 
mill engineer simply figures out what 
size of iron beam is required under 
the given conditions to support the 
lead, as beams of any sized section are 
readily obtainable. 

The cost of the two different ma- 
with local conditions, 


terials varies 
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and market conditions; in some cases 
iron may be cheaper than the wood, 
and at other times and locations con- 
siderably more expensive. Whatever 
the relative first cost of the two ma- 
terials I am convinced that the iron 
beam is the cheapest in the long run 
on account of the much greater stiff- 
ness of a floor resting on iron beams 
as compared to wood. This means 
that the machinery having a better 
foundation runs more easily, conse- 
quently with less wear and tear and 
fewer repairs. 

Some few years ago I put some ma- 
chinery into a mill at that time only 
about a year old, and the floor beams 
supporting the cards had sprung some 
two inches and a half in the centre of 
their span. The floor beams in this 
case were as heavy as are ordinarily 
used; the cards in this mill were set 
across the mill instead of lengthways 
as is customary in order to get a 
greater number of cards on a given 
floor space; this resulted in throwing 
a very heavy load on the beams with 
the result as stated. The mill people 
claimed in this case that the only way 
to get wood beams to carry the load 
was to use heavy iron fish plates on 
each side of the beams with through 
bolts at short distances apari 

There is another point in favor of 
the iron beam; it is built solidly in to 
the wall, and consequently the brick- 
work is as strong as at any other 
place; with the wood beam it is neces- 
sary to leave an air space around the 
beam and as a result the wall is 
weakened. 

Another point of great value in 
buildings such as dye houses is the 
fact that iron beams will last for an 
indefinite time while wood beams are 
not good for over eleven or twelve 
before they rot out badly 
enough to make the floor unsafe. To 
any one who has had the work of re- 
placing the beams in a dye house this 
means a great deal, for moving the 
boxes, disconnecting the piping and 
taking out the old floor and beams 
and putting in new is an expensive 
job. MECHANIC. 


years 
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Dye Recipes for January. 


Che following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 


che TexTiLe WorxLp. The 


upplement coatains the coloured samples, dyed aceording to 


recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 


which «are of especial interest to the d 


jemand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 p 


vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


pay for articles accepted. 
pressed, 
of experience in writing for publication, 
and pkotographs and sketches are desirable. 


er, and which tae requirements of the market 
€ pamphiet, in convenient form for preser- 
OLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $4. 

The TEXTILE WORLD asks practical men to contribute urticies for this department. 
The acceptance depends entirely upon the value o 
We muke uil necessary revisions, and urge practicul men to contribute, regardless 
Illustrations add much to the value of an article, 
All communications are confidential, and under 


We 
the ideas ex. 


no consideration is writer’s name published or nade known without his permission. 


Recipe No. 33. 


Rose Red on Cotion Yarn. 


Diamine Rose G GN on 100 Ibs. of 


cotton yarn, 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. Diamine Rose G G N. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 
Enter yarn at 160° 
boil, and this 
about one hour. 
Diamine Rose G G N, 


brands of 


F., bring to a 


dye at temperature 
like former 


Diamine Rose, dyes fine 
level shades and possesses excellent 
fastness to light. It is rather bluer 


than Diamine Rose G D. 


Recipe No. 34. 
Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Diamine Blue A Z on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Diamine Blue A Z. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 
182 Front St., New York.) 


20 Ibs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Soda Ash. 

Enter yarn at 160° F., 
boil, and keep at this temperature for 
about one hour. 

Diamine Blue A Z, producing as it 
does, bright navy blue shades on cot- 
ton, should prove a useful addition 
to the other well-known brands of 
Diamine Blue. It is rather bluer in 
shade than Diamine Blue 3 R. 


bring to a 


Recipe No. 35. 

Scarlet on Cotton Yarn. 
Columbia Fast Scarlet 4 B on 100 lbs. 
of mercerized cotton yarn. 

Prepare the dye bath with 
4 Ibs. Columbia Fast Scarlet 4 B. 
2.5 lbs. for Standing Bath.) 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


40 lbs. of Glauber’s Salt (calcined) 

1 lb. Soda. 
Enter at 160 
ature 


, and dye at a temper- 


between this and the boiling 
point. 

Columbia Fast Searlet 4B possesses 
all the characteristic properties of the 
direct cotton colors, and is faster to 


light and acids than Benzo Purpurin. 


Recipe No. 36. 
Brown on Cotten Yarn. 
Pyrogen Brown D on 100 Ibs. of 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
15 lbs. Pyrogen Brown D. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 


lbs. Sodium Sulphide. 
Ibs. Sodium Carbonate. 
60 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter yarn at 150° F., bring slowly 
to 190° F., and dye at this tempera- 
ture for one hour, being sure to keep 
the yarn 


cot- 


= 


5 
5 


below the. surface of the 
dye liquor. 

When the dyeing is finished, pass 
the yarn immediately 


allowing 


through a 
liquor to 
run back into the dye bath, and then 


wringer, the dye 
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wash in cold water. 
Pyrogen Brown D gives a very fast 
shade of brown on cotton yarn. 


Recipe No. 37. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Direct Imperial Brown on 100 lbs. of 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
4 Ibs. Direct Imperial Brown. 


(O. & Janney & Co., 8-10 Letitia 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. ( 
Enter the yarn at 160° F., and 
while turning bring to a boil, and dye 
at this temperature for one hour. 
Wash and dry. 

Direct Imperial Brown gives a rich 
and full shade of brown, goes on the 
fibre gradually, and dyes very evenly. 
The bath is not exhausted, and fu- 
ture shades will require about one- 
third less dyestuff. The shade pro- 
duced is quite fast to light and wash- 
ing, and applicable to hosiery 
dyeing. 


very 


Recipe No. 38. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Red B N on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Anthracene Red B N. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87-89 Park 
Place, New York.) 


20 lbs. Salt. 

Dnter at 160°, bring slowly to a 
boil. After boiling one-half hour, add 
during next half hour, 3 to 5% of 
acetic acid. 

To increase fastness to fulling the 
material may be after-treated with 
2% of potassium of di Chromate. This 
dyestuff may also be applied on a 
chrome bottom. 

Anthracene Red B N produces deep 
red shades which possess excellent 
fastness to light, alkali and ironing. 


Recipe No. 39. 
Blue on Worsted Varn. 
Alizarine Blue L P on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 
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Mordant the yarn in a bath made 

up with 
3 Ibs. Potassium Di Chromate. 
2 lbs. Tartar, 

Enter yarn at 140° F., bring to a 
boil and mordant at this temperature 
for one and one-half hours. 

Then dye in a bath made up with 

20 lbs. Alizarine Blue L P. 


(Anchor Color Manufacturing 
Co., 462 Cherry 8St., New York.) 


1% lbs. Acetic Acid. 

Enter goods cold, bring slowly to 
a boil, and dye at this temperature 
one and one-half hours. 

Alizarine Blue L P gives a fast 
bright bloomy shade of blue at a mod- 
erate cost. 


Recipe No. 40. 
Green on Worsted Yarn. 
New Acid Green G X on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
1 lb. New Acid Green G X. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
adding gradually 
5 Ibs. Sulphuric Acid. 

Enter the yarn at 170° F., bring to 
a boil, and dye at this temperature 
one hour. 

New Acid Green G X produces bril- 
liant and clear shades of green, and 
is valuable for piece dyeing and wool 
and silk printing. 


Recipe No. 41. 
Blue on Cotten Yarn. 
Diphenyl Blue 5 G on 100 Ibs. cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


2 Ibs. Diphenyl Blue 5 G. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 
Murray St., New York.) 


25 Ibs. Common Salt. 


Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil, 


and dye at this temperature one hour. 

Diphenyl Blue 5 G is fast to acids, 
stands hot pressing without change 
of shade, and is reasonably fast to 
washing. 


104-106 
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Recipe No. 42. 
Black ea Cotten Yarn. 


Niagara Black M B on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
i lbs. Niagara Black M B. 


(Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co., 100 William St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 160° F., bring to a boil 
and dye at this temperature for one 
hour. 

Niagara Black M B possesses a 
high tinectorial power and goes on the 
fibre evenly, 





Recipe No. 43. 


Red on Worsted Yarn. 


Anthracene Red B N on 100 Ibs. of 
worsted yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


5 Ibs. Anthracene Red B N. 


(C. Bischoff & Co., 87-89 Park 


Place, New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter at 160°, bring 
boil. After boiling one-half hour add 
during next half hour 3 to 5% acetic 
acid. 

To increase fastness to fulling the 
material may be after-treated with 2% 
of potassium di chromate. This dye- 
stuff may also be applied on a chrome 
bottom. 

Anthracene Red B N produces deep 
red shades, which possess excellent 
fastness to light, alkali and ironing. 


slowly to a 


Recipe No. 44. 


Brown on Cotton Varn. 
Cachou de Laval R on 100 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
de Laval R. 
(The St. Denis Dye Stuff and Chemi 
eal Co., Sykes & Street, 85 jater 
St., N. Y., Sole U. 8S. Agents. 
1b. Common Salt for 
gallon of water. 


2 lbs. of Soda Ash. 


lbs. of 


5 lbs. Cachou 





every 
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Enter the yarn at 180°, bring to a 
boil and dye at this temperature one 
hour. 

The yarn is then after-treated for 
one-half hour in a bath containing 

5 Ibs. of Copper Sulphate. 
5 Ibs. of Common Salt. 

Enter at 120° F., and bring to 170° 
F. toward the end of the operation. 

Cachou de Laval R is a concen- 
trated type of this very important 
dyestuff. 





Recipe No. 45. 
Yellew on Cotton Yarn. 
Tetrazo Yellow R on 100 Ibs. of cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Tetrazo Yellow R. 


(New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., & Beekman St., New 
York.) 


20 Ibs. Na,SO,. 
1% Ibs. Soda Ash. 
Enter at 170° F., bring to a boil and 
dye at this temperature for one hour. 
Tetrazo Yellow R gives an even and 
full shade of yellow, and possesses 
all the characteristic properties of the 
direct cotton colors. 





Recipe No. 46. 
Violet on Cotton Yarn. 
Columbia Violet R on 100 lbs. of mer- 
cerized cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
% lb. Columbia Violet R. 


(Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 
St., New York.) 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
2% Soap. 

Enter at 180°, and dye at a boil or 
a little below. 

Columbia Violet R possesses all the 
characteristic properties of the direct 
cotton colors, and its fastness to light 
is equal to the best of the direct cot- 
ton colors. 





Recipe No. 47. 


Brown on Cotton Yarn. 
Cachou de Laval R on 100 Ibs. of cot- 


ton yarn, 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Cachou de Laval R. 
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nis Dye it and Chem 
sykes & Street, 85> Water 
, Sole LU. S. Agents 


Phe st. De Stull 
cal Co., 
St. N.Y 


lb ol 


Common Salt for every 
Watel 
lbs. of Ash. 


yarn at 180° [I 


gallon ol 


Soda 


enter the bring to 


a boil and dye at this temperature 


one hour, 
then after-treated for 


bath 


fhe yarn is 


ne-half hour in a containing 


5 lbs. of 
5 lbs. of 


Enter at 120° F., 


Copper Sulphate 


Common Salt. 


and bring to 170 


the end of the operation 


toward 


Cachou de Laval R is a concen 


trated type of this very important 


ily estuff. 


Recipe No. 48. 


Cerise on Cotton Varun. 


lbs. of cotton 


Rosazeine 4 G on 100 
yarn, 


Mordant tannin as fol 


yarn with 
lows: 
bath contain 


an equivalent 


Enter at 130° F., in a 
lbs. of 
of light 


ing 8 tannin or 


extract, turn for 
this 


for twelve hours. 


sumac 
temperature 
Lift 


washing, 


twenty minutes at 


and then sink 


the cotton, wring without 


and work for 20 minutes in a cold 
bath containing 
2 lbs. Antimony 


and dye in a 


Salt. 
Wash thoroughly bath 
containing 


2 Ibs. Rosazeine 4 G,. 


(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 


Alum. 
Enter at 120° C., 
160° to 170°, and dye at this tempera- 
ture for three-quarters of an hour. 
4G Rhod 


properties, possesses 


2 Ibs. 


bring slowly to 


Rosazeine resembles the 
but 


valuable in 


amines in 


creater brillianey. It is 


the topping of direct cotton colors. 


manufacturers of St. 
France, according toa U. 8. 


that 


The silk 
Eettienne, 
Consular from city, 
the effects of American competition in 
the leading com 


silk 


report 


silk goods. One of 


mission men in the 


fear 


trade of 


Lyons aml St. Etienne is quoted 


follows 


“Just as surely as American iron 


prodnucts—bridges, machinery et 


have found permanent market it 


Europe, so will American silks and 


goods; and the time has 


other textile 


iimost arrived.” 


The science of happiness is to love 


duty and search for pleasure.—Dash 


The idea which we have failed to 


retain is like the handsome woman 


thar we see disappear at the turning 


of the street Voltaire 


Process of Dyeing. 


A resident of Berlin has patented a 
process of dyeing in this country, 

Ile states that it is well known that 
colors fast to milling may be produced 
formation of 


the 


on wool fibre by the 


lakes, For this purpose woolen 


chromium 
boiled 


mordanted with 


goods are 


compounds and subsequently 


in a solution of the dyestuff. 


The 


process 


feature of the mordanting 


consists in impregnating the 


material to be mordanted with a boil 


ing solution of potassium or sodium 


bichromate with certain assistants, 


which serve to decompose the bichro 
mate and simultaneously to reduce the 
formed. 


ehromic acid thus 


Suitable additions are tartar, oxalic 


acid, lactic acid, or lignorosin, in com 


bination with sulfuric acid. Sulfuric 


acid alone or boro-sulfuric acid or cer 


tain other additions sometimes em 
ployed set free the chromic acid with 
Hence the 


affecting the 


out reducing it. reduction 


can only take place by 
The patentee claims that 
the 


neutral 


wool fibre. 


by substituting for above-men 


tioned assistants ammonium 


salts—for instance, ammonium-sulfate 


a mordanting bath of most valuable 


properties is obtained. 
The new mordanting bath, prepared 


from potassium bichromate and am 


monium-sulfate, is neutral in the be 


ginning, but becomes slowly acid on 


boiling, a part of the ammonium-sul 
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ite decomposing and ammonia being 
given off. | The latter escapes or 
duces the small quantities of chromic 


id, which at the same time have 


wen set free 


Further nitrogen, water, and lowe 


oXides of chromium are formed, whicl 
latter fmmediately become fixed upon 
the wool fibre. It is evident that in 
the way described the mordant is but 
slowly, and therefore most evenly, de 
posited on the fibre. Moreover, if a 
sufficient quantity of ammonium-sul 
fate is added, the bath may be almost 
completely exhausted. 

The following directions are given 

l. Dissolve in boiling water one 
pound of potassium bichromate, one 
pound of ammonium-sulfate, and one 
pound of anthracene-red in a vat of 
iwo hundred gallons. Enter with one 
hundred pounds of slubbing and con 
nect with a pump. Work for two 
hours until the bath:is exhausted. 
Rinse and dry. 

2. Dissolve in boiling water one 

pound of chrome fast yellow R, one 
pound of potassium-bichromate, and 
one pound of ammonium-sulfate in a 
vat of three hundred gallons. Enter 
with fifty pounds of worsted yarn at 
ui moderate temperature, lift six 
tines, and raise the temperature 
slowly to the boil and dye, gently boil 
ing until the bath is exhausted. 
3. Dissolve in boiling water 7.5 
pounds of the azo-dyestuff paste ob 
tained from diazotized picramic acid 
and meta-toluylenc-diamine (respec 
tively equivalent proportions of the 
dyestuffs obtained from  diazotized 
picramie acid and chloro-phenylene 
diamine, Ol : Ni, : NH, 1:2:40or 
1:38 : 5), 1.5 pounds of potassium-bi 
chromate, and 1.5 pounds of ammon 
ium-sulfate in a piece-vat of two hun- 
dred gallons, enter with seventy-five 
pounds of worsted goods at a moder 
ate temperature, and work for fifteen 
minutes. Raise the temperature 
slowly to the boil and dye, boiling un 
til the ‘bath is exhausted. 


Liberty is the right to mind other 


people's business.—Galiani. 


The Use of Mordant Dyes in Printing 
Cotton Goods, 


While the basic dyes came into 
ereat favor on account ol thei 
brightness, they were by ho means 
fast to light and washing. The mor 
dant dyes, on the coutrary, are not so 
bright, but are, on the average, su- 
perior as regards fastness to light and 
washing. This is true particularly of 
most of the alizarine dyes. Allumi- 
hum, chrome, iron, nickel, zine, lime, 
magnesia and tin salts are employed 
as mordants for these mordant dyes. 
it has been found that in many cases 
u dyestuff produces better results 
With some particular mordant. For 
instance, acetate of chrome produces 
a good green with Alizarine-viridin 
I I’. The same mordant answers 
well for the production of gray and 
black, with Alizarine Blue Black 3 B, 
and also for colors made with Dia- 
mine Orange, Brilliant Alizarine Blue 
S D, and Brilliant Chrome Red. 

For other dyestuffs, such as Aliz- 
arine Blue S, Zine vitriol, or Acetate 
of Nickel can be used as mordants. 
The shades «produced by the last 
named mordants are brighter, but not 
so fast to washing as those obtained 
by the use of the acetate of chrome. 
Sometimes the chrome and nickel 
mordants are mixed. Acetate of 
chrome as a mordant for Anthracene 
Brown R, produces a brown, while 
the same dyestuff with acetate of al- 
luminum produces a brown which is 
faster to washing and light. Colestin 
Blue B gives, with the acetate of 
chrome, a beautiful blue violet, while 
it produces a blue very fast to wash 
ing with a tannate of alluminum as a 
mordant, Other dyestuffs produce 
various shades with the different mor- 
dants. 

Alizarine Bordeaux B D produces a 
Rordeaux Red, fast to washing and 
light, by the use of a salt of allumi- 
hum aml lime as a mordant, while 
this dye gives a violet fast to light 
and washing if the chromates are 
used. Alizarine Orange gives a 
bright orange with the salts of allu- 
minum and lime as a mordant, while 
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it gives a yellowish brown on a 
chrome mordant. Alizarine Red gives 
a red or rose shade with the salts of 
alluminum, lime and zine, while it 
produces a brown with the acetate of 
chrome and a violet with the acetate 
of iron. 

The mordants are used mostly in 
the form of acetates, as acetate of 
chrome, lime, nickel, alluminum, mag- 
Sometimes, however, they 
are in the form of rhodanate, 
tartrate, oxalate, nitrate and _ bisul- 
phite. It is necessary for the dyer to 
find out actual experiment what 
mordant the results 
with any particular dye. Sometimes 
the various mordants are combined, 
as, for instance, acetate of chrome 
may be used in combination with ni- 
trate of lime. Many of the mordant 
dyes give better results if printed on 
goods that have been prepared with 
Turkey 
mentioned 


nesia, etc. 
used 


by 


produces best 


red oil; among these may be 
Alizarine Rosa. Others, 
again, work better on goods that have 
not prepared with the Turkey 
red oil, as Alizarine Blue 8, Alizarine 
Bordeaux B D. Some dyestuffs, and 
particularly the bisulphite 
of Alizarine Blue 8S 
leins, can be advantageously treated 
with a 
& Platt kier. 
longed steaming, 
Bordeaux B D. 
The mordant 
printed by having 
dants 


been 


combina- 


tions or Coeru- 


short steaming in the Mather 
Other dyes require pro- 
such as Alizarine 
all 
the necessary mor- 

For 
, Anthra- 
Alizarine 


dyes can be 


mixed with the dyes. in- 
stance, Alizarine-viridin F F 
Brown, Red, 

Blue 8S, Chrome Orange, Alizarine Red 
S X Extra, Alizarine Blue Black B 
and 3 B, all work well with acetate of 
Sometimes the mordant dyes 
The follow- 


ing dyes can be used with the alumi- 


cene Chrome 


chrome. 


are mixed with ammonia. 


num mordants: Alizarine Cyanine R, 
Alizarine Bordeaux B D and G D, Ali- 
zarine Heliotrope R and B B, and Ali- 
zarine Red X D. Very beautiful ef- 
fects can be produced by extracting 
the colors produced by the above dyes, 
by a process of oxidation. 

Another the 


method is following: 
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The cotton goods are saturated with 
an alkaline solution of acetate of 
chrome. Then the pattern is printed 
on the goods with citrates, and the 
are then colored with mordant 
dyes. The part of the goods saturated 
with the citrates does not take the 
dye, and so white effects are produced 
on a colored ground. The following 
dyes can be used for this method: Yel- 
low Cyanine, Alizarine Orange, Dia- 
mant Orange, Brilliant Alizarine Blue 
S D, Chrome Bordeaux 6 B, Anthra- 
Brown, Brilliant Alizarine Blue 
Alizarine Blue Black B. 
Many of the mordant dyes are used 
on goods that have been treated with 
alumina mordants, and which have 
had the white pattern impregnated 
with the citrates. Among such dyes 
mentioned Alizarine Red, 
which gives very good results. Other 
work well with the 
alumina mordants, and the pattern is 
afterwards by oxidizing 
agents. By this process, Alizarine Cy- 
anine R, Colestin Blue B, Anthracene 
Brown, and Alizarine Bordeaux give 
good results. 
The basic 
combination 


goods 


cene 
G, and 


may be 


mordant dyes 


produced 


dyestuffs can be used in 
with the mordant dyes 
alumina and iron mor 
dants, in order to increase the bright- 
the Thus, Alizarine 
Red can be used with Rhodamine on 
alumina Alizarine-Viridin 
with Brilliant Green on a chrome mor 
dant; and, Alizarine Lilac with Methyl 
Violet 


on chrome, 


ness of shade. 


mordant; 


on an iron mordant. 


In former years, the mordant dyes 


were employed much more exten- 


sively, by first printing the pattern on 
the goods with alumina or iron mor- 
of the two, 


then bringing out the design by color- 


dants, or a mixture and 
ing with the mordant dyes. 

At the present time, the simple 
steaming process is employed, where- 
by the goods are more thoroughly im- 
pregnated, even though thousands of 
pieces be under treatment at one time. 

The employment of the mordant 
dyes for printing cotton goods manu- 
factured by Fredk. Bayer & Company, 
Elberfeld, shows a rapid growth as 
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well as for the printing of one-half 
wool, silk, one-half silk, linen and 
one-half linen.—Leipziger Farber-Zei 
tung. 


New Method of Fabric Printing. 





Heretofore, the methods of fixing 
the impressions on silk or silk mix- 
tures consisted of two distinct opera- 
tions—steaming and washing. A new 
French method permits of both of 
these operations being conducted at 
one time. This is made possible by 
the use of a new mordant, which has 
the property of neutralizing certain 
coloring matters instantly, at the ordi- 
nary temperature. The method is as 
follows: ‘The coloring is first done 
with such dyes as malachite green, 
acid fuchsine, the coralines, etc. The 
goods are then printed with sulphite 
of ammonia. The other sulphites, such 
as sulphite of soda, potash, zinc, or 
hydrosulphites, can be used, but the 
sulphite of ammonia is preferable, as 
it is more volatile. The sulphite de- 
stroys the color by simply exposing the 
goods to the air, and the white part of 
the goods can then be colored any de- 
sired shade. 





White Designs on Uolored Grounds. 


For some time, fancy white figures 
on colored grounds have been very 
popular and are especially attractive 
when produced on mercerized cotton 
fabrics. One of the best methods of 
producing these effects consists in the 
use of basic colors, such as Methylene 
Violet, New Methylene Blue, Brilliant. 
Green L’Auramine, ete. The mordant 
employed should be one that can be 
neutralized or removed by means of 
caustic soda. 

The method of procedure is as fol- 
lows: The goods should be thoroughly 
clean, before being treated. The fab- 
ric is then treated with a bath com- 
posed of 20 lbs. of tannic acid to each 
4 quarts of water. The temperature 


should be from 60 to 70 degrees C., 
and it is necessary that the mixture 
should be applied uniformly to the 


goods, in order that the color pro- 
duced may be uniform. After being 
treated with this mixture, the goods 
are passed through a calender press, 
and then dried thoroughly. 

The goods are next treated to a 
bath of 11 lbs. tartar emetic, and 1 Ib. 
chloride of ammonium, in 90 gallons 
of water, in order to fix the tannic 
acid. The cloth is next pressed and 
dried a second time. The fabric is 
then printed with a discharge paste 
composed of the following ingredi- 
ents: 1 lb. starch, 3% Ibs. English 
gum, 28 Ibs. caustic soda, 12 Deg. If 
the character of the engraving on the 
cylinder requires that this mixture be 
reduced, it can be done by the addi- 


€ 


tion of 3% Ibs. English gum and 2% 
quarts of water. 

After the goods have been printed, 
they are steamed for one to two min- 
utes, then passed through a 2 Deg. 
bath of sulphuric acid, and washed. 
The goods are then ready for the dye- 
ing, which is done in the method us- 
ually employed with the basic dyes, 
although some dyers think that the 
addition of a small quantity of tartar 
emetic, sulphate of allumina, or gela- 
tine, increases the purity of the 
white. 

In dyeing, the goods should be en- 
tered in cold liquor, which is brought 
slowly to a boil. When the bath has 
become exhausted, the goods should 
be removed, washed, and soaped, in 
order to brighten the colors. They 
are then washed and dried.—Moniteur 
de la Teinture. 

—A process recently patented, and 
which, it is claimed, greatly increases 
the lustre imparted by mercerization, 
consists of wetting the already mer- 
eerized goods under tension, and dry- 
ing them in this condition. The in- 
ventor claims that this additional proc- 
ess adds much to the lustre even after 
the mercerized goods have been 
bleached, colored or printed. 

—Do not be too particular in the 


choice of your friends, under the pen- 
alty of having none.—Diderot. 
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Stripping the Color from Textiles. 


Leopold Cassella & C Frankfort, 
whose agents in the U. S. are W. J. 
Matheson & Co., have patented in 
Germany a process for stripping dyed 
The 


state that the methods heretofore em 


fabrics. patent specifications 


ployed for stripping colors from fab 


rics, involve the use of as much hy 


drochloric, sulphuric, or other acid as 
could be used without destruction of 
the fibre. Carbonic acid and alkalies 
have also been used in as strong so 
lutions as the wool fibre would stand, 
By these methods, the fibre is seri 


ously injured, while many of the 


colors resist the action of these solu 


tions, Spirit of nitre, or a mixture of 


it, with hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, has been employed, but this did 
not answer the purpose, because, 
dyestuff 


fibre of a yel 


While it stripped the from 


the thread, it left the 
impossible 


lowish color, and made it 


to color the material again with 


colors that were complimentary to 

this yellow, such, for instance, as vio 

let or bhue, 
Hot alkali 


larly 


solutions are particu 


injurious, especially to the ant 
mal fibres, as they destroy more or 
structure of the 


felted 


ess of the natural 
fibres which become matted or 
together. This shrinking is very ob 
The 


and 


dress woods, 


jectionable = for 


vegetable fibres become rough 


woolly by being treated with alkalies, 
While acids impair their strength. 
Dyers sought to avoid these difficul 
ties by treating the material with 
Kaliumpermanganate, and afterwards 
With bisulphite of soda, or an alkaline 
solution of wasserstoffsuperoxyd, The 
these methods is re 


use of both of 


stricted by the high price of the ma 


terial, and their practical workings 


left much to be desired. 
The 


found in hydrosulphite of soda a ma 


patentee claims that he has 


terial which wih destroy the most 


solid color without injuring the fibre, 
recolored. He 


which can he states 


that there is searcely one artificial or 
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natural dyestuff which can resist thy 


action of this acid. The method 


very simple. A solution of lydrosu 


and cold or lukewarn 


‘Lue 


phite of soda 


water is prepared, material 


be stripped is allowed to stand in th 


solution until the color becomes 


oright enough to receive the new 


color. Generally, trom two to fou 


hours will be found sufticient to 


the color, although if necessary Ut 


material may be left to stand in 


solution over night. Toward the ¢ 


of the operation, the process may 
facilitated by heating the bath, The 
tub should be well covered during th 
process. If the color has been sutti 


ciently stripped, the material should 


be well washed in cold water, and is 
then ready for the new color, 

The patentee claims a new process 
for stripping colors from textiles 
Which have been dyed with artificial 
ovr natural dyestuffs, by the use of hy 
drosulphite, or its salts, in particular 
with acid hydrosulphite of soda. The 
this 


wdvantage of system, it is 


claimed, consists in the fact that th: 


color is much brighter if the 


hydro 


sulphite is used, rather than sul 


phuric or other acids, 

The objection to this process is thi 
high price of the hyarosulphites, This 
hydrosulphite can be obtained from 
several sources, but either the price is 
very high, or it contains so much al 


kali 


must be 


that a large quantity of acid 


used in order to strip the 


fom wool. Since solutions ot 


ha rlors 


hydrosulphite cannot be kept for any 


great length of time, it is necessary) 


for the dyer to prepare it himself, by 
mixing zine dust and bisulphite and 
Ten 


Be., is 


water, 


slowly stirring them together. 
Deg. 


cold 


zine «dust is slowly 


parts of bisulphite, 38 


mixed with 12 parts ot 
and one part of 


added. 


The slave has but one master: the 
ambitious man has as many as there 
are others necessary to his success. 


La Bruyere. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our 
inent inquiry pertaining to textie matters received from any regular eubsoriner te ae 
TILE WORLD. ogee should be stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of management, the 
— roe — ny  tpemene as bo . 7 legitimate discussion on the views = 
pressed. nquiries must be accompan y the name of the perso 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. PEED MNGUNNG, GES iee 
For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such 
as those relating to the composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc , we wiil charge the 
enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 





Length of Boilers. stics of a woolen mill, showing the cost 

of each department, as well as the ge 
Editor Textile World: eral expense account. These figures are 

Your article on thicker boiler plates based ipon actual results coveri! t 

reaches us just in time, as we are abou rj fv 

tt ies Oo ears ( t . ine 
tye order a néw battery of boilers We il in ym of he leading 
have read the article carefully, but no- wooen mills in this country, and they 
tice that no reference is made to the vill give you a very fair idea of the 
leneth of the boilers Can you give is t . 

ost of labor and general expense rf 


inv information on this point? 


Huntington & Co. (75) manufacturing woolen cloth. The general 
expense account is larger than it would 
, ; ~« in a mill making yarn only, as the 

Th irticle in question treatec of the o% 
he | . mill in which these statistics were com- 
hickness of boiler plates and the ability , 
jiled was manufacturing cloth from the 

plates of various thicknesses to with- 
. tW material, 
stand the neat of the furnace without -_ 
The labor cost of manufacturing 3/8 


» about No. 32 
s as follows. The estimate is based up- 


niury. Consequently no reference o bh} i 
lood worsted yarn, spun t 


he length of boilers was called for. The 





Mutua! Boiler insurance Company, of 4 ° 
n abou “0 pounds of yarn 
Boston, do not recommend a boiler over 
IS feet long. Three-inch tubes are gen Sorting, 10,618 Ibs., at 64c. per C. $67.96 
rally used, and tubes of this diameter Scouring and Drying, 10,000 Ibs 
if over 18 feet in iength, are apt to be . Grease Weight, at $1.50 per M 15.00 
Carding and combing 5.655 Ibs 
insafe Top, at $1.30 per C 73.52 
Drawing, 5,372 Ibs., Roving, at $1.75 
per C 04.01 
Cest of Manafacturing Woolen and = =Pinning, 5.52 Ibs., Roving, at $2.00 
per v. 107.44 
Worsted Yarn. Twisting, 5,090 Ibs Yarn, at $2.5" 
—— per C é 127.25 
Spcoling, 5,090 tbs., Yarn, $1.75 per 
Editor Teatiic World i. I eo Ae 
Can you tell me where | can procure a 
table showing the wages paid and the $574.26 
number and — ol oak Geen 1 in. Warp, 5,69 Ibs., at 11.28 cemts per Ib 
» ~ S « ‘ y “SLe Split wat : ‘ 
variou kind of w ol me — a I 2 “xtra for winding filling at .6c. per Ib. 
ning, that is, of course to eithet a et Total labor. at 11.88 cents per Ib. 
of ecards or to a given quamity of wool 
or yarn We are not spinners, but | The above includes only the labor cost 
wish to get some information that fine for the various processes. The general 
1elp me to find percentage cost of labor 
expens varie er in « ent 
ind general expenses on yarn production th iries very much in differen 
Worsted (73) mills, and we should sdy that three cents 
a ° er pound would be ample to cover the 
; axpenses outside of those given in ithe 
There is no table published showing 


table above. This would make the cost 
the wages paid and the number and ‘ : ; 
3 of manufacturing 2/32s worsted yarn 
class of empioyees in_ the various 
14.88 cents per pound. 

woolen and worsted spinning mills, but 
vou will find in the January and Febru a —— = 
ary, 1900, issues of the Textile World 
Fringe Machine. 


irticles on the calculation of cost of 


woolen and worsted goods. They were 





sccompanied by tables showing not only Pditor Textile World: 


a method of estimating cost, but the sta Will you kindly send me the name of 
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some firm that makes a machine for 
twisting the fringes of shawls? 
Shawl (67). 
We have answered our correspondent 
by mail, giving the address of one con- 
cern, and if there are any others, would 
be glad to know of them. 


Cost of Mill Construction. 


Editor Tertiie World: 
Please inform me wha 
estimate for the cost of a mill 
per square foot of floor space. 
Enterprise (68). 


would be a fair 
building 


The cost of mill construction per square 
foot varies with width of the mill, as tthe 
building, the greater the 
to the 
present time, 


narrower the 


cost of the walls in proportion 
floor space secured. Att the 
in New England, 70 cents per square foot 
of available floor space would be a con- 
servative estimate. 


Finishing Woolen Hosiery. 
Editor Tertile World: 


I would like information in 
the finishing of woolen hosiery. 
Wunechen 


regard to 


(ho). 
Woolen hosiery should first be scoured 
by the dyer, before coloring, so that all 
of the grease may be removed for if any 
grease remains in the fabric it will show 
itself sooner or later after the goods are 
finished, and will soil bands and boxes, 
After 
car- 


and hurt the sale of the goods. 

being colored the goods should be 
ried immediately to the board room, and 
not allowed ito remain in the baskets two 
or three days, as often happens whem the 
look well after 
board or dry 


finisher does not 
them. After reaching the 


room, they should be immediately drawn 


boss 


on to the boards to shape them, and in 
should see to it 
drawn to the 


doing so the boarders 
that they are carefully 
board, so that every part of the stocking 
may fit the board perfectly. If this care 
is not exercised, the goods will be apt to 
be baggy at the toe, and ‘the heel will be 
uneven, and if rib hose, great care must 
be taken to boarded 
they will look badly. After 
hot dryer, 


have the ribs 
straight, o1 
being boarded and dried in the 
should be ttaken from the boards 
and, if they are plain should be 
pressed either between press papers, or 
in a steam press. A steam press gives 
the best finish as a general thing. 
After coming from the first boards, and 
before pressing, they should be put on 
hard wood boards, and placed in a steam 
until they are 


they 


hose, 


box for a few moments 
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littla, then 


im the steam press; this will give them a 


dampened a pressed lightly 


look, but great care must be 
taken not to press them too much; if you 
do, it wil give them a glazed or 
look. Some finishers 
when ‘they tirst come from the hot 


fine glossy 


shiny 
press the goods 
box, 
and then steam and repress them, ‘but as 
a general thing once pressing is sufficient 
to make them look well. If they should be 
ribbed hose, the press should be adjusted 
so that the feet only should receiva the 
weight of the whole 
length of the leg of the stocking should 
not be alowed to come under the press, 
pressure, while 
the foot is being pressed. The dampness 
coming from the 
box, will cause ithe ribs to swell as they 
from the while 
the foot is being pressed, and will bring 
they will look 
The operator will soon learn by 


press, and the 


the leg lying free from 


in the fabric steam 


receive the heat press, 


them Pump and 
brieht. 
the looks of the 
them remain in the press. All stock will 


up so 
goods how long to let 


not press alike, and no certain time can 
be fixed upon to leave the goods in the 
press. Good judgment must be used, and 
the goods removed as soon as pressed 
enough to look bright and glossy and the 
rib well 

After the goods have been thus operat- 
ed on, they should be taken to the finish 
ing room, and ‘there kept free from dust, 
and fiying lint, by being carefully cover- 


cloth 


brought up. 


until such time as 
given to the finish 
Great care and good judgment 


ed by a white 


they are menders 
to mend. 
is required to mend neatly, sort and mate 
lengths of the 


the toes and heels, and 


nicety. Unless the heels and 
toes are well mated, and the legs are 
also of the length in pairs, the 
goods ara not well finished, and the mill 
will be the looser. circum- 
stances should badly 
as first quality, only one length 
The goods should 


legs to a 
same 
Under no 


goods go 
should 


mended 


be in the same bundle 
be put up in dozen, or if nice goods, in 
half dozen with a band 
around the first two pairs on the top of 


boxes, neat 
The cases made should be so 
pack 
white in trans- 


the box. 
that the boxes will snug in the 
case, for if they shake, 
portation, the boxes will be apt to break 


Analysis of Hosiery. 


Editor Teartile World: 

We would like to know the composition 
of the yarn from which enclosed stock- 
ings are made, where we can buy the 
yarn, and also the best method of finish- 
ing the goods, 

Mixture (74). 


The two samples are different shades of 
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the same goods. The stock is all cotton; 
one sample being a mixture of white and 
yellow brown, the other a mixture of 
white and red brown. The size of the 
yarn is No. 5% single cotton standard, 
equal to 2% runs, or 39 7/10 grams for 25 
yards of yarn. The yarn was carded 
and spun by the woolen system. When 
ordering thesé yarns send the spinner a 
sample of each color by which to match 
the mixtures which is done by making 
small trial batches of different propor- 
tions of each color until right shade is 
obtained. We have given by mail the 
addresses of several spinners who can 
furnish this yarn. On page 120, January, 
1901, issue of Textile World, will be found 
general directions for finishing cotton 
hosiery, and which are applicable to 


these goods. 





German Cotton Comber. 


Editor Textile World: 

Can you give me any information in re- 
gard to a new German comber, which, I 
believe, is in operation in a New Bedford 
mill? 

Deutschland (66). 





Our correspondent will be able to ob- 
tain information im regard to the new 
cotton combing machine (The Montfort 
Comber) from the American agents, 
Schwartz & McKerrow, 31 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. There is one in operation 
at the Winthrop Mills, Taunton. 


Flax Fibre For Export. 
Editor Teartile World: 

We should like the addresses of flax 
growers in Canada and the United 
States. We want to buy raw flax fibre 
put up in jute packing, for export. 

Raw Flax (77). 

We have replied to this inquiry by 
mail, and will forward the address of 
any who may desire to communicate 
with this buyer. 





Equipment of a Silk Dyehouse. 


Editor Textile World: 

We would like information in regard to 
the equipment of a dyehouse for coloring 
10,000 pounds of silk yarn in the skein per 
month. 

Broad Silk (S83). 

We refer our correspondent to the 
series of articles, the first one of which 
appears in this issue, on the subject re- 
ferred to. We have secured these arti- 
cles in response to this inquiry, be- 
lieving it to be of general interest, and 


trust they will give the desired informa- 
tion. 





Burling Cotton Goods. 





Editor Textile World: 


What is the best way to burl cotton 
goods, such as denims? We are employ- 
ing a very slow process indeed, as we 
have a man turning the wooden roll with 
one hand, and picking off the loose 
threads, etc., with the other. 

Cold Molasses (79). 





The best way to burl cotton goods of 
the class mentioned is not to burl them 
at all. The method usually adopted by 
mills where any burling is to be done, is 
to take the roll of cloth as it comes 
from the looms, run the same over a 
burling desk or table and roll the piece 
up again, as it is burled in the same 
manner as it came from the looms. 

The burling desk or machine shouiu be 
run by power, and started or stopped 
instantly by a slight pressure of the 
foot on the treadle. When handled in 
this manner both hands of the operator 
are left free to pick off the strings, or 
to pick out ‘the lumps, ete. A far better 
way to handle a denim or any of the 
common class of cotton goods, is to take 
the pieces just as they come from the 
loom, sew and roll the same on rolls as 
large as can be comfortably handled. 
Have all seams sewed on the back or 
wrong side of the pieces. Then take the 
rolls direct from the sewing machine to 
he shearing machine, and run the goods 
face down on the shear. A machine 
having «three shears for the face and 
two shears for back of the goods. is 
recommended. A single sewing machine 
and shear of this class is capable of run- 
ning from four to five hundred pieces of 
goods a day at small expense, and will be 
found a great improvement over hand 
burling and trimming of the goods. 





Cost of Foreign Patents. 


Editor Textile World: 
Please inform me what it will cost to 
secure a copy of a foreign patent. 
Capitol (69). 


There are but few countries where 
printed specifications can be procured. A 
copy of an English patent, containing 
drawing and description, will cost about 
twenty-five cents. German patents can 
be procured for 50 or 65 cents each. It 
would be necessary in other countries, 
to order manuscript or typewritten copies 
at the current rates. A copy of a French 
patent, which was recently ordered, cost 
$15 for the specification and drawing. 
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ing for the boilers, proper firing, and the 
use of the apparatus manufactured by 
the Clark Brothers Company. 


United States De- 
This is an 


The Angora Goat. 
partment of Agriculture. 
illustrated pamphlet of 88 pages, giving 
information fm regard to the Angora 
Goat. The illustrations are unusually 
fine, and much valuable information has 
been included in the work. 
Experiences of a Rainch Wool Grower. 
By Francis E. Warren. This is the 
address delivered by Senator Warren, of 
Wyoming, at the recent meeting of the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, in New York. 


Induced Mechanical 

Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y 
This company has published four fold- 
ers, illustrating in a general way their 
mechanical induced forced draft, down 
draft, and high speed engines. They 
display, by half-tone engravings some of 
the types of their apparatus. The illus- 
trations are accompanied by reading 
matter, concisely setting forth the fea- 
tures of the machine. 


Draft. Buffalo 





New Color Cards Recently Received. 


Vigoreux Printing. William J. Mathe- 
son & Co., Ltd., New York. This card 
contains 30 samples of wrworsted dress 
goods, made from stock p.initted in the 
slubbing. This system produces very at- 
tractive mixed effects. Full particulars 
and formulas are given. 


Printing With Irisamine G. Wm. J. 
Mattheson & Co., Lid., New York, N. Y. 
This card shows two samples, one print- 
ed with Irisamine G, fixed with tannin, 
and the other printed with ‘the same dye, 
but fixed with acetate of chrome. A com- 
parison of the two shows ‘that this new 
product works well with chromic salts. 





Industrial News. 


The Willimantic Linen Company have 
given H. G. Brinckerhoff, the New Eng- 
land Agent of the Green Fuel Econo- 
mizer Company, a repeat order for his 
well-known machine. 


—Aluminum Soldering can be accom- 
plished according to English patent 
18731/97, by warming to a low, red heat 
and then plunging into a bath of salt 
and turpentine. Allow to cool in this 
bath, then sprinkle on ‘borax and alumi- 
num can be soldered to ‘the material. 





New Burr Picker. 


A wool burring machine has been pat- 
ented by Jules Morel, Roubaix, France, 
which, it is stated, is a great improve- 
menit over former methods, the burrs be- 
ing removed more thoroughly, while the 
staple of the wool is preserved. 


The Acme Pulley Cover. 


In order to obtain the best results in 
the transmission of power by belts, it is 
necessary that the surface of the pulley 
shou'd be as near the nature of the belt 
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as possible. The Acme Pulley Covering 
Company, 1 West 108rd Street, New York, 
N. Y., claim that the Acme pulley cover 
manufactured by them attains this de 
sired object. They state that the re- 
sults from the use of \their cover warrant 
them in claiming that it prolongs the hifs 
and maintains the elasticity of the belt, 


and prevents the great losses resulting 
from slipping or tight belts. They state 
that by the use of this cover the pulley 
can be easily crowned as desired, and in 
this way the belt made to run im the 
centre of the face. The manufacturers 
will be pleased to sand to anyone inter- 
ested full information in regard to the 
use of ‘this cover, and also a trial order 
by express, prepaid, with the privileg: 
of returning at their expense if not found 
satisfactory, and with no charge madé 
for the portion used. 





Lee’s College. 


The desire to learn is as essential in 
acquiring an education as tthe facilities 
for learning. This is demonstrated by 
the many remarkable examples of emi- 
nent men who have by perseverance and 
determination to acquire knowledge be- 
come eminent in many departments of 
human knowledge, in spite of the fact 
that no college doors were open to them. 
Scattered throughout our textile mills 
are a great many ambitious, intelligent 
men, who desire to perfect themselves in 
textiie manufacturing, and who are 
struggling to acquire knowledge by ob 
servation and by the reading of what 
few books they can get hold of. It is to 
assist such students that the corres- 
pondence schools have been organized 
These schools have the great advantag: 
of having among their students a larg: 
majority who are thoroughly in earnest 
Tee's College, Charlotite, N. C., gives a 
textile course by mail. The price is 
moderate, and within the reach of mill 
workers. 





Manufacturers’ Agent 


Thomas H. Doane, 233-235 Monro 
Street, Chicago, lll, is selling agent for 
textile manufacturers, and has superior 
facilities for marketing the product of 
woclen, cotton and knitting mills. He: 
has ample facilities for storage, and is 
prepared to give references and a bond 
if necessary for the fulfilment of all cor 
tracts made with him. 





—The American Bridge Company an- 
mounce ‘their sales during January, as 
the largest of any month since the or- 
ganization, aggregating over sixty thou- 
sand tons. 
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Bleaching Process. 





Continuous bleaching is suggested by 
Hadfield of Stockport, and the method 
of operation consists in passing the cot- 
ton through muriatic acid of 14 Beaume, 
and allowing to stand for some hours; 
then rinse and wring and pass through 
six baths of caustic soda, boiling, 1% 
jeaume; rinse again and pass _ into 
chemic, and thence in'to a box filled with 
steam and vapors of acetic acid. Soluble 
acetate of lime is thus formed and 
chlorine set free 





Selling Agents. 


M. Wagner & Company, 213 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburgh, Penn., are selling 
agents for hosiery and underwear mills, 
ind selicit correspondence with manu- 
facturers desiring to reach the jobbing 
trade, They are experienced in this 
branch of business and prepared to fur- 
nish any mills desiring selling agents 
with satisfactory referencas as to their 
reliability and facilities for handling the 
product. 





Southern Import and Commission 
Company. 


This firm, whose headquarters are at 

Greensboro, N. C., wish to call the at- 
tention of hosiery, underwear, carpet 
ind yarn mills to their facilities for 
marketing goods. The selling of goods is 
s essential as manufacturing them, and 
this company are confident that they 
in handle the product of mills in their 
line in such a way as to avoid many of 
the difficulties and losses which have in 
1e past accompanied the marketing of 
textiles through the regular channels. 


th 





Enlargement of Plant. 





The American Blower Company, of De- 
roit, Mich., manufacturers of Hot Blast 
Heaters, Fans, Blowers, Engines, Dry 
Kilns, ete., expect to begin operations in 
he early spring upon extensive additions 
o their present plant. The plains con'tem- 
plate a very large addition to the Steel 
Plate Fan Erecting Shop. ‘This will be 
1f steel construction throughout. A 
new Blacksmith Shop, Storage Ware- 
house and Power House will be erected. 
The Power House will be equipped with 
new boilers, engines, dy'inamos, mechani- 
11 draft apparatus, etc., all of the latest 
design. The entire plant will be remod- 
eled, rearranged and equipped through- 
out with new cranes, hoists, etc. A com- 
modious and well appointed wash room 
and locker will be provided for the men. 
When the improvements are completed, 
the planit will be one of the best equipped 
of its kind in the country. 


Autogene Black. 





Messrs. Sykes & Street, 8 Water St., 
New York, with branches at Boston and 
Philadelphia, are bringing out a new 
direct dyeing sulphur black for cotton 
under the above name, which is fast to 
light, air, alkali, acid and strong soap- 
ing, and requires no fixing with metallic 
salts nor atmospheric ageing. This 
ought to be a useful dyestuff, and we 


shall show samples of it in an early 
issue of our Dyers’ Supplement 


Southern Cotton Mill For Sale. 


Attention is called to the advertisement 
in this issue of the Textile World, of a 
cotton mill at Starkville, Miss., which 
can be purchased on favorable iterms. 
The plant has water power, and is now 
in operation. The owner states tnat 
other business interests induce him to 
offer the mill for sale. Full particulars 
can be obtained by application to Capt. 

A. Wiggs, Starkville, Miss. 





The Lowell Textile School. 





At the annual meeting of the Trustees, 
which was held on Jan, 29th, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for ‘the ensuing 
year: President, A. G. Cumnock; Vice- 
President, A. S. Covel; Clerk, J. T. 
Smith; Treasurer, A. G. Pollard. Resolu- 
tions in memory of the late Governor 
Roger Wolcott were adopted. Governor 
Wolcott was an Honorary Trustee, and a 


strong supporter of the school 





Graphite. 


Graphite differs widely in appearance 
and physical makeup. Some is crystal- 


lized, and some is amorphous; some is 


hard, and some is soft; and there 
ire many other differences. The best 
results from the use of graphite must 
b yhtained only when the proper 
quality is selected and prepared. The 
Dixon Company, who are miners, im- 
porters and manufacturers of graph- 
ite have, during their experience, ob- 


tained a very wide knowledge of the ma- 
terial, and this enables them to select 
one kind of graphite for lead pencils, an- 
other kind for lubricanits, and to make 
various selections and mixtures for the 
lifferent products manufactured by them, 





Bleaching Wool With Manganate. 





The well scoured wool is steeped in a 
solution containing 4 per I yf man- 





ganate of potash and 1 er cent. 
f magnesium sulphate The latter is 
necessary, says the Dyer and Calico 
Printer, to prevent the potash from in- 
juring tthe fabric. After about 15 min- 


utes the wool is removed to dilute sul- 
phuric acid or solution of sulphate of 
soda or alumina, ‘to dissolve the precipi- 
ited magnesia from the fibre Sulphuric 
acid is used at a ‘temperature of 20 to 30 
deg. C. Finally, wash with soap and a 
little ammonia. This process works, it 
will be found, both thoroughly and 
quk kly. 





H. G. MeKerrow & Company report 
the following orders recently received: 
Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 8S. C., 
card room machinery; Smithfield Cotton 
Mills, Smithfield, N. C., cotton machin- 
ery, ‘the slubbing, intermediate and rov- 
ing frames being of Tweedales & Smal- 
ley make, for whom H. G. McKerrow & 
Company are American agents; Ameri- 
can Thread Company, Tweedales & 
Smalley cards. 


—The American Bridge Company have 
received the contract from the Pittsburg 
& Lake Erie Railroad for the new steel 
bridge over the Monongahela River at 
Homestead, Pa. 
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The Vacuum Cement and Pulley Cover. 








CPhousands of manufaciurer ne 
eather belts for the tra’osmission rf 
powel experience annoyances rou 
ile with slipping beb.s, from which arises 
many losses, such as time, power, et 
Pliabil of belt, and attendant qua 
ty to hug closely to the surface of -pul 
eV, ire mportant factors 1 ral m 


ing power by belting 





The Vacuum Cement & Pulley Cover 
iz Oo 19 Third Avenue New York 
manufacture a pulley cover which, the 


state, allows the use of a much slacker 
elt than usuwa this slackness of th 
elt preventing belt strains as well as 
strains on the machinery The covering 
may be applied to any pulley iron o1 


wood, and is guaranteed for five years 
The firm furnish the materials aind stats 
that any workman can easily app 
covering, doing ‘this outside of we 





nours 

It is claimed that the Vacuum Ceme! 

and Pulley Covering will prevent a 

slipping of belts, being free from all 
harmful ingredients and by adopting 
the methods recommended nothing comes 
in contact with the belt to injure same, 
and that the life of the belt is great! 
increased 

They state that the efficiency and ge 

eral excellency of the Vacuum Ceme! 

and Pulley Covering has been attained 
mly through years of careful experi 
ments and established records 

The following letter from a user of th 

cover, speaks for itself 


Providence, R. L, Nov. 13, 1900 
The Vacuum Cement & Pulley Covering 
Co., New York City. 

Gentlemen We have used your Pulle 
Covering for the last three years on our 
railway and speeder cones, also on spe 
cial drives, and it is giving very good r« 
sults, which is entirely satisfactory 

Yours very truly, 
FLETCHER MFG. CO., 
Per A. J. Dronstield, Asst. Supt 


The company refer to users of the 
Covering imong whom may be me! 
tioned the followir Amsterdam 8S et 
> mam © Amsterdam, N. Y Singer 
Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J Whitt 
Dye Works, Providence 





Das 














Switch & Signal Co > Pa See 
heck Bros., New York ‘ ston Prin 
& 3 Chicago Brass 


Works, Cransto R 


(o., Chicago, Ill 





Belt Cement. 


A German exchange gives th follow 


x recipe or a be cement Dissolv 








parts of gly rine in water and rem 

he skum from the urface; this is } 
warmed in a water bath, and 5 pat 
glycerine, 10 parts of turpentine ind 9 
parts of linseed oil varnish added ! 
mixture can be thinned by the tddition 
f water. The iis of the belt to 
mented are cut iagonally, so as » forn 
t good joint the leather is WwW med 
ightly ind then coated with warm 
nent. Th ends are then brough to- 
gether ind kept under heavy press 

rv twenty-four hours, of intil tho 
uughly dry, when the belt is ready for 


The Idlers in the Air. 





rhe Cling-Surface Mfg. Co. state it is 

vroven fact that Cling-Surface will al- 
ow the dier to be lifted velt 
nd yet permit the bel full 
mad withou slipping, under strain of 
working load only with half the 
inging slack or easy, and transmitting 
nor power than with the idler 

Aaron French, of Pittsburg, who is 
made adonations to he French Text 





School and Georgia School of Technolog 
is sent to the Massachuset Institute 
if Technology his check for 0). 





Manufacture of Fabrics a jour. 


\ device has been patented in France 
or he production of fabrics cont 


we rforations These perforations ire 
made by simply displacing the threads of 
warp or tilling, which are fixed in t) 
new positions during the operation. T 


1ioles are made in the cloth by means of 
edles pointed at one end, the upper 





U 
i portion being of iny desired 
hape, either rectangular, oval or cit 
ir The point enters the cloth, and s 


1e needle s pushed down, the thr is 
re shoved to one side, making a ! 

he fabric of the same shape as the 1 

i! 


he hreads are fixed in the ew pos 
on by two different methods After 
ibric has been punctured, the cloth “ 
passed through a cy inder, surfa oO 





7 
is corrugated or has diamor 
oints These points are placed 
l r to correspond with the pattern 
mede by the needles. The pressure of the 
hot eylinder tixes the threads in the posi- 





whit 








yn the needles have left them. A 
ther method of fixing the threads in po- 
tion consists in placing a vessel filled 
with size underneath the cloth, while t 

being perforated. The needles passing 
i1rough the cloth dip into the size ind 
*s they are witudrawn, the size which 
dheres to the needle is transferred to 


loth ind this fixes the threads tr 
position.—L, Industrie Textile 


The ew power station for the Grand 
Rapids Company, at Grand Rapids Mich- 
gan, will be 111 feet wide and 147 feet 

gz. furnished by the American Bridge 





C‘ompany 


or) ae 


creed 
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Dyeing Raw Stock. 


The dyers of raw stock throughout 
Germany and France, dispense to a large 
extent with ‘“‘poling’’ of the material, 
by using tubs provided with rotary 
pumps which circulate the liquor through 
the stock. By an arrangement of valves 
the current can be directed from top to 
bottom or in ‘the reverse direction. 





Enlargement James Leffel & Com- 


pany’s Plant, Springfield, 0. 
Work progressing on new addi- 
feet, to be built of brick 
and steel, and equipped with electrical 
cranes and a number of new machines 
to enable them to supply the increased 
demand for their celebrated Sam- 
wheels. These works will now 
work for 300 men. This celebrated 
company has just received an order for 
a large pair of horizontal wheels from 
Minneapolis, to develop 3000 H. P.; and 
another contract for ten 68-in. Samson 
wheels from Michigan, for driving elec- 
trical machinery. 


is now 
tion, 90 by 220 


give 





Fabrics fer the Tropics. 


A fabric composed of linen and silk, 
forms the subject of a German patent. 
The inventor claims that the combina- 
tion of linen and silk makes a material 
possessing the good qualities of both, 
and the bad qualities of neither. He 
states that the linen alone is objection- 
able on account of the chilly feeling it 
causes when touching the skin, while the 
all silk cloth causes just the opposite 
sensation, and gives rise to hot flashes 
when it covers the body. The advantages 
claimed for the combination fabric are: 
that it is a non-conductor of heat, and 
thus furnishes protection against the 
sun’s rays; that any moisture in the fab- 
ric evaporates very rapidly, much 
quicker than in the c of woolen or 
cotton cloths, and consequently the dan- 
ger of catching cold is greatly reduced; 
yn account of the smoothness of the 
texture, the danger of absorbing disease 
germs is much less; the goods are easily 
washed, and not subject to the ravages 
of moths. 


ase 


W. H. Willis has give a course 
lectures at Kearney, Neb., to the 

ployees of the Kearney Cotton Mill. 

fourth in the course was given on 
February 15th, in which Mr. Willis ex- 
plained the methods of weaving circular 
bags and Turkish towels. 


of 
em- 
The 


one 


Peat as a Textile Fibre. 





A German process for converting peat 
inito a fibre suitable for manufacture into 
cloth, is described as follows: 

The fresh peat is soaked in a 2 or 4 
per cent. alkali solution ‘to remove the 
earthy matters, and neutralize the earthy 
acids. The material is then dried and 
run through a picker. Then it is treat- 
ed with a % to 1 per cent. sulphurie 
acid bath, which converts the starchy 
matter into dextrine, amd removes the 
albumen. A large saving of fibre is ef- 
fected by dissolving the malt in the peat 
by means of a sulphuric acid solution. 
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Alcohol is produced as a by-product by 
the addition of yeast to the dextrine. 
The material is then washed with waiter, 
dried, and-then treated with benzine, 
ether or similar substance in closed ket- 
tles, to remove the resin and fatty mat- 
ters. The tannic acid is removed by suc- 
cessive alkali and acid batths. The fibre 
is then bleached and dried. It is claimed 
that in spite of the apparent complexity 
of this process, the product is much 
cheaper thaim cotton, flax or jute, cost- 
ing about 3% cents per pound. The origi- 
nator of this process claims that durable 
and attractive fabrics can be made from 
the peat fibre, and that it possesses suf- 
ficient strength and durability to serve 
for belting. The material absorbs but a 
small quantity of moisture, can be 
bleacned a clear white, and colored 
bright shades, and it is said to be a non- 
conductor of heat. 


Victor Knitting Machine. 


t. M. Oates, 
iery Mills, 
the iwency 
Machine Co., 
Machines on 


of the Gold Crown Hos- 
Charlotte, N. C., has taken 
of the American Knitting 
and will have the Victor 
exhibition at his mills. Mr. 
Steer, the former Charlotte agent, is 
going north with the main office, which 
is now in Philadelphia instead of Woon- 
socket, R. I. 


I 
er 


Artificial Coal in Germany. 


U. §S. Consul Frankenthal at Berne 
writes (that in the Hemshof dye and soda 
factory, near’ Mannheim, Germany, is a 
workman named Montag, who, it is re- 
ported, has invented a substitute for coal 
which costs about 25 cenits per 220 pounds 
to manufacture. Peat is the basis, with 
he addition of certain chemicals which, 
up to tthe present, are the of the 
invembtor. Parties who have seen ‘the 
product burn say that gives a great 
eat, burns with a bright flame, and 
leaves no slag aind only a small quantity 
fy white ash Certain Mannheim capi- 
talists have tried to obtain the secret 
from the inventor by offering him a po- 
sition as director in a company to be es- 
tablished, giving him a salary of $4000 
and 2 per cent. of the net profits; but he 
has refused this offer, because he wants 
to control the sale of the invention him- 
self. Capitalists now claim that Mon- 
tag asks too high a price Mr. Gehrig, 
the secretary of the Mannheim Chamber 
of Commerce, has, ft is said, undertaken 
to procure the necessary means to com- 
mence the manufacture of ‘the article in 
partnership with the inventor. They have 
bought 25 of peat land and have 
bonded 125 more in the vicinity of Hock- 
enheim, where they will erect the meces- 
sary buildings, large enough to keep sev- 
eral hundred men at work. It is figured 
that tthe daily output will be 60 tons. It 
is said that the peat is thoroughly dried, 
ground by machine, mixed with the 
chemicals, and pressed into brick shape. 


secret 


ot 


acres 





—The American Bridge Company will 
furnish to Cooper & Wigand, about 2800 
tons of structural steel for the Kimngs- 
bridge Road Power House on tthe Third 


Avenue Railroad, New York City. 


—The American Bridge Company are at 
present getting out about twenty 
bridges for the Erie R. R. Company 
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Rew Mills. 


—*Alabama, Alexamder City. Work is 
to be started at once on erection of the 
buildings for the Alexander City Cotton 
Mills. Building will be equipped at first 
with 10,000 spindles, but space will be pro- 
vided for 10,000 additional ones, which will 
be installed later. 


*Alabama, Anniston. The Anniston 
Yarn Mill Co., capitalized at $100,000, with 
W. A. Scarborough president, J. T. Gard- 
ner treasurer, and C. Goodwin superin- 
tendent, informs us that they expect to 
be ready to start manufacturing hosiery 
yarns about April 15. Mill will have 
equipment of 5,000 spindles. 


—*Alabama, Elba. We have been in- 
formed by A. J. Smith, regarding the 
proposed cotton mill here, that charter 
for a $200,000 mill has been secured, and 
that nearly all the stock has been paid 
in. As soon as contracts for building 
the power house and mill have been 
placed, then orders will be given for the 
necessary machinery. Mill will be run by 
water power. 


*Alabama, Leeds. We have been ad- 
vised by J. B. Elliott that a proposition 
has been made by W. N. Malone and 
associates to locate a cotton mill here 
with capital stock of $50,000. It is 
thought that the project will be carried 
through. 


—*Alabama, Sylacauga. The McDonald 

Cotton Mills will hereafter be known as 
the Central Mills. Company is now 
making test of the machinery, which 
they contemplate having in operation 
March Ist. 


Canada, Ontario, St. Henri. The 
Colonial Printing & Bleaching Co. will 
erect a cotton mill at Shawanigan Falls, 
above Three Rivers, for purpose of sup- 
plying cotton cloth necessary for their 
print works. Mill will have an equip- 
ment of about 1000 looms. 


—*Connecticut, Meriden. Nearly all of 
the new machinery has been set up in 
the Independent Thread Company’s mill. 
The company says it has plenty of or- 
ders on hand and as soon as the opera- 
tives are competent, that work will be 
steady. 


—*Connecticut, Seymour. We have 
been informed by D. J. Walters, Bridge- 
port, manager of the new company 
which will manufacture laces, that they 
are now remodelling buildings for in- 
stallation of some of the machinery 
lately received from abroad. They con- 
template starting manufacture of goods 
about April Ist, employing about 70 
people. 


—*Georgia, Cedartown. The new mill 
to be erected at this place will be oper- 
ated under name of the Adamson Mill 
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Co., with Charles Adamson, president, 
and Franklin Baker, Jr., treasurer. They 
will manufacture a fine grade of hosiery 
yarns. Mill is to be equipped with 10,000 
spindles, although but 4000 will be in- 
stalled and put in operation at first. Site 
has been selected and plans and specifi- 
cations will soon be ready to proceed 
with the structure. Most of the equip- 
ment has now been arranged for. 


—*Georgia, Gainsville. The new mill to 
be erected here by John H. Montgomery 
and others, will be 125 by 300 feet, four 
Stories high. Engine and boiler rooms 
will be built separately. Most of the 
equipment comes from the Vesta Mills, 
and will consist of about 25,000 spindles 
and 750 looms. The necessary amount of 
money has been subscribed ‘to insure the 
mills being built. 


*Georgia, Moultrie. The machinery is 
being installed in the new plant of the 
Moultrie Cotton Mills, which expected to 
have had the plant running Jan. Ist, 191. 
The mill is constructed so that capa j 
can easily be doubled. John Schot 
will be superintendent. 





*Georgia, Villa Rica. The project of 
a cotton mill is again being agitated at 
this place. Professor Steed, H. W. Bar- 
ron and Il. C. Wade, the latter of the 


land and industrial departiment «oi the 
Sothern Raiiway, are interested. It is 
proposed to erect a $100,000 plant. A com- 


mittee has been appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions toward the capital stock. 





*Louisiana, Monroe. The building 
of the Ouachita Cotton Mills are nearing 
ompletion and will soon be ready for 
allation of the machinery, some of 





has already been purchased. 


Maine, Saco. The York Manufactur- 
ng Company will erect a new mill, 300 
by 180 feet, three stories high Work 
started as early as possible in the 





—*Mississippi, Kosciusko. Work is be- 
ing pushed toward completion on the 
new plant for the Kosciusko Cotton 
Mills, of which Walter Burgess is presi- 
dent It is now stated that the mill, 
which they contemplated nav.ng in up- 
‘ration around the first of January, will 
be ready to start by May. 


*Mississippi, Laurel. The machinery 
is being set up im the new plant of the 
Laurel Cotton Mills, of which G. 8. 
Gardiner is president. In making full 
report of the mill in an earlier issue, it 
was thought the plant would be ready to 
start operations by the first of Febru- 
ary, but this they were unable to do, 
having many setbacks. 


—New Jersey, Jersey City. The Ameri- 
can Cottom Goods Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $500,000 
by Geo. N. Cotton, D. T. Hendrickson 
and Geo. R. Steinberger, for manufact- 
uring cotton and woolen goods. Com- 
pany’s main office is at 571 Newark Av- 
enue 
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Ni 7 at ‘ I ot t Ihe Ww 
miil to i é ed } nd Which RK 
M M ! ‘ int ted, will be 
known as t 1 
it $100,000 


capita’ize 
work 

foundations, Apr lst, an r t 
eady for productio ( 
1{41 Combed irded 2 ply yarns, 
rom 40s to 60s, will be made Will have 
equipment of 5000 cotton spindles and 3000 
wister spindles. R. M. Miller, Jr., vill 
be president and treasurer of th 
pany, which has not yet orga 


Nive 
if goods Oct 


com 
been ized 
*North 


ery is being 


Carolina, Concord The ma- 
installed in the Gibson 

will be put in operation as 
as possible 


Goldsboro The 


Company will 


North Carolina, 
Borden Manufacturing 
start Operations in é lew plant 

three weeks plant, whit 
manufactur yarns contemplated 
ready t tal last October ut 
inavoidably delayed 


Henrietta. The Cliff- 
ide Mills have een incorporated by T. 
B. Lovelace, R. R. Haynes, Henry Jen- 
kins, L. A. Holland, and Gaither Ken- 
with ipi stock of $80,000 
Project has been previously mentioned in 
detail 


*North Carolina 
ne dy , 


North “ar , Lexington, At a 

ing recent! hel he stockholders 
the Nokomis Cotton Mills, it was voted 
apital stock from $100,- 
$200,000 and equip the mill with 
12,000 spindles and 400 looms, instead of 
3000 and 150 as contemplated when first 
inder construction. The main building is 
75 40 feet, two and three stories high 


» inerease the 


my to 


lina, Spartanburg Work 
buildings for the Sax- 
veen completed It 
plant, in while 
machinery weing set up, ready to start 
goods March Ist 


mn of 
is nas 


is € xpected 


» have the 


na Staley It is re 
Robertson and 
terested in the new 
here, and which 
nstallation of the 


} that W 
Thomas Davis are ir 
cotton mill being 
will soom be ready 
machinery 


vorted 


Island, Providence. Geo. H 
‘lark is president, Geo. P. Clark, treas- 
! and Samuel Ward, superintendent 
the Columbia Narrow Fabric Co., re- 
cently organized with capital stock ot 
$190,000. They will start operations about 
Feb. 15th, making cotton and silk elastk 
and non-elastic webbings, et« 


*Rhode 


tapes, 


Westerly The 

way Mills Company expect to have 

plan in operation March 15th, giving 

employment to abou 200 people 

new machinery cannot be installed 

he woolen machinery has been take 
of the old mills of Dennison, Walker 

which they purchased 


Rhods Island, 


Woonsocket. George 
American Nar- 
which has discontinued 
installed 50 braiding ma- 
space previously occupied by 
Pa ‘ompany. He 
iwn f the erection 


ere, 200 by 50 feet, one 


Island, 


Rhode 


of he 
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*South Carolina, Andersot T 
Manu 


acturing Co. has started 
their mil making fine ya 
Plans are being prepared for an addit 
o be made for purpose of doubling the 
present capacity. They contemplate hav 
ng new addition running by first of May 
when they will start weaving fine cotto 


ns n rns 


South Carolina, Charleston As 800 
as arrangemenis can be completed, wo 
will be started on erection of the new 
mill for the Royal Bag & Yarn Mfg. C 
Employment will be given about 
operatives 


*South Carolina Greenville Ma 
I is about all placed in the Bran 
Mills and operations begun in the 
ne room It is expected that 
ll be running in full in a 


South Carolina, Greenvi The 
installed in ‘the 

mil recently completed by the F 
Poe Mfg. Co. This will be a duplicat 
the present mill, i. « 5,088 spindles 
752 looms, 


ery is being 


‘South Carolina, Union. The Age 
Cotton Mills have been permanently 
ganized with capital stock of $125,000 
H. Sartor is president and treasur 

1e company. Work will proceed at 

yn erecting and equipping the mi 


South Carolina, Whitmires. The 
Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Co has 
building well under way and will soon be 
ready to place orders for machinery 
They will manufacture wide print cloth 
The mill will be equipped with 
than 25,000 spindles, and a proportiona 

imber of looms. 


not less 


Chattanooga The new 
batting mill to be established here by D 
J. Griffin, and operated by steam, w 
be equipped with dye and bleaching ma- 
nery, for which he is receiving es 
mates, also on shafting and hangers 


Tennessee, 


*Texuas, Bonham. The engine 
machinery has been set up in the 
1am Cotton Mills The roofing is com- 
pleted and window frames are being put 
in It is expected that the mill will be 
running by May 15th 


*Texas, Cuero Bids are being 
eived by J. B. Ashworth, secretary 
the Cuero Cotton Mill Co., for the ere 
tion of the buildings. This concern 
which J. A. Graves is president, w 
have a 5000 spindle plant. 


‘Texas, Dallas Contracts will soor 
awarded for remodelling mill building 

equipping same with machinery for 
ton mill at this place, of which J. E 
ylie is at the head As previ 
ated, 3,000 spindles will be 

tricity will be power used 


*Texas, Gonzales. Contract has now 
beer let for the ot tne 
Gonzales Cotton Mills, and work wil ‘ 
pushed to completion as rapidly as pos 


sible 


construction 


Enlargements and Imporvemvnts. 

Alabama, Birmingham. The Avondal! 
Cotton Mills are to increase the number 
if spindles and looms from 33,000 and 
10) to 40,900 and 1,100, respectively 
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—*South Carolina, Anderson. The new 
plant of the Riverside Manufacturing Co 
has been put in operation, making 20 to 
30 yarns. 


—*South Carolina, Westminster. The 
Cheswell Cotton Mills have started mak- 
ing cotton cloth. Additional looms are 
to be installed. 


has been re- 
Mill with 


—Texas, Sherman. Work 
sumed in the Sherman Cotton 
complement of help. 


have 
Fibre 


—*Virginia, Norfolk. Operations 
been started in the Cotton Oil & 
Company’s yarn mill, 


Mille Shutting Down. 

—Rhode Island, Hope Valley The Lo- 
custville Mill, Nichols & Langworthy 
Machine Co., has been shut down for an 
indelinite time. 


Woolen. 


New Mills. 


—*Massachusetts, Webster. Work has 
been started on remeving machinery in 
L. D. Perry’s mill to the new plant, re- 
cently completed. It is expected that the 
new mill will be running in full by April 
Ist 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The Emmett 
Worsted Spinning Company has 
incorporated with capital stock of 

This is the company which we 
reported recently yveated in 
Deveney Mills, to manufac- 

yarns. They contemplate 
in operation by the first 


Chester 
beer 
$75,000 
previously 
he Law & 
ire worsted 
aving the mill 


*Pennsy!vania, Indiana. At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders of the new 
Indiana Woolen Mills, E. M. Lockard 
was elected president and J. A. Findley, 
secretary of the company recently organ 
zed with capital of $25,000 It is ex- 
pected to have the mill, which will manu- 
facture blankets and skirt patterns 
mostly, in operation by June Ist 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Albert 
Herbst, formerly with Herbst & Jones, 
has purchased the buildings formerly oc- 
cupiel by Thomas Jaggers, woolen yarn 
spinner, at Emerald Street and Allegheny 
Avenue. Mill will be equipped with new 
machinery for manufacturing worsted 
yarns, with the Bradford system. 


—*Rhode Island, Providence. The Puri- 
tan Worsted Mills is name taken for 
plant recently established here by George 
and William Legg and John C. Arden, 
for making piece dyes and worsteds. 
The dyeing and finishing will be done 
outside. Company has capital stock of 
$15,000, and will operate 20 looms. 


—*Rhode Island, Washington. The 
Spring Lake Manufacturing Co. has been 
formed with John Galvin as manager, to 
operate the Spring Lake Mills, in 
which J. F. Sunderland and J. H. Dews 
are interested. They will manufacture 
woolen yarns. 


—Rhode Island, Providence. Chas. 
Loridan is president, agent and super- 
intendent, and Ambrose Feely, treasurer, 
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of the Loridan Worsted Co., 43 Sabin 
street, recently incorporated with capital 
stock of $21,000. They will start immedi- 
ately manufacturing worsted yarns spun 
on French system. 


—*Tennessee, Memphis. Geo. E. Cope, 
P. O. Box 223, informs us that new com- 
pany for manufacturing rugs has not yet 
been formed, but that they are getting 
information, etc., on material and meth- 
ods for making same. A new building 
will be constructed. 


—Utah, Logan. Edmund Buckley, oper- 
ating the Star Valley Woolen Mills, at 
Afton, Wyoming, will move his plant to 
this place. Site has not yet been decided 
upon. A meeting, under charge of 
Mayor anderson, will be held to con- 
sider offering suitable inducements to 
him. 


Virginia, Waynesboro. It is reported 
that Mr. Bockee, a second-hand machine 
dealer of New York, whom we previously 
reported interested in establishment of a 
knitting mill at Staunton, is installing 
machinery for making blankets in build- 
ings leased here and Basic City. It is 
said that employment will be furnished 
about 75 girls. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Mystic. The Mystic 
Manufacturing Company has _ recently 
added 8 new looms to the plant, other 
new and improved machinery has also 
been installed. 


—Connecticut, 


Stamford. An addition- 


t 


Connecticut, 
il set of cards has been installed in the 
Mianus Manufacturing plant, giv- 
ing them a total now of four sets. 


Co.'s 


The Misha- 
has started 


—*Indiana, Mishawaka. 
waka Manufacturing Co. 
work on erection of another two-story 
brick building to be erected replacing 
old ones. The second story of new auui- 
tion wil be used for manufacturing 
rubber 


snoes. 


J. S&S. Jones has 
Manchester Woolen Mills 
extensive repairs in all 

The plant will soon be 
full time, making fine 


Iowa, Manchester. 
purchased the 
and is making 
the departments. 
started up on 
blankets 


Maine, Ellsworth. An additional set 
of cards is being installed in the Elis- 
worth Woolen Mills, recently purchased 
by C. A. Dews. 


—*Maine, North Vassalboro. The Vas- 
salboro Mills of the American Woolen 
Co., are installing four sets of Davis & 
Furber cards, which are now being set 
up. 


—Maine, Sanford. The Sanford Mills 
have installed six additional plush looms 
in the plant. 


—Maine, Sangerville. The Sangerville 
Woolen Co. and ‘the Carleton Mill Co. 
will equip their mills with electric lights. 
A new dam and power house is to be 
built here for lighting purposes and the 
above named concerns are among those 
which have subscribed for lights. 


—Maine, Skowhegan. Twenty new 
looms are being installed in the Ander- 
son Mills of the American Woolen Com- 
pany. 
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—Minnesota, Faribault Work has 
been started in the new pants factory 
recently established by the Faribault 
Woolen Mills, C. H. Klemer & Sons, 
proprietors. 


New Jersey, Passaic. The Passaic 
Woolen Company has recently added 16 
new Knowles looms, 


-Pennsylvania, Darby. Geo. Grayson 
& Co. have purchased the carding and 
spinning machinery in Thomas Jaggers 
mill, Philadelphia, and will remove same 
to mill here. 


Pennsylvania, Montello. The Hendel 
Hat Company is removing the plant to 
Reading, where a new mill has recently 
been completed. 


Rhode Island, Oakland It is re- 
ported that the Oakland Worsted Com- 
pany wiil erect a new mill in the spring. 


*West Virginia, Barnesville As soon 
as the weather permits, the Barnesville 
Mfe. Co., which is at present erecting a 
new store room, will build a brick addi- 
tion, 76 by 24 feet, to the mill. -.pout 10 
new broad looms will be installed, when 
completed. 





« Starting Up. 

—*California, Eureka. The Humboldt 
Bay Woolen Mills, A. W. Berr, superin- 
tendent, are now in operation. 





—Maine, Sangerville. St. itonan's 
woolen mill has been put in pperation 
again, after being idle since January Ist. 
Much needed repairs and improvements 
have been made to the mill during shut 
down. The mill, which has been for- 
merly operated by David R. Campbell & 
Sons, is now controlled by the Campbell 
Manufacturing Co., F. R. Campbell, 
president; A. C. Campbell, general man- 
ager and D. C. Campbell, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Maine, Turner. The Turner Woolen 
Mills, F. T. Faulkner, proprietor, have 
been put in operation after being idle for 
some time. 

*Massachusetts, Lawrence. Opera- 
tions have been resumed in the Hartley 
Wool Scouring Mill, which ‘has been idle 
owing to financial difficulties. 


—*Massachusetts, Millbury. Opera- 
tions will be resumed in C. T. Aldrich’'s 
shoddy mill, recently damaged by fire. 


—-Connecticut, Sandy Hook. The Sandy 
Hook Woolen Co.’s mill has been shut 
down indefinitely. 


—~New Jersey, Picton. The Bloodgood 
Mills of the American Felt Co., have 
been shut down. 

—New York, West Troy. Jas. Roy & 
Co.'s mill No. 2 at Watervliet has been 
shut down, and it is not known when 
operations will be resumed. 





Knit. 


New Mills. 

~Alabama, Anniston. The Anniston 
Knitting Mill has been organized here by 
E. L. Tyler, A. L. Tyler, Jr., and W. W. 
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Stringfellow, for erecting and operating 
a mill to manufacture hosiery. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be ready to 
start operations by March Ist. 


*Alahbama, Huntsville. The W. H. 
Rowe Knitting Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $300,000; W. 
H. Rowe, Jr., president; Frances J. 
Wood Rowe, treasurer; Elmer E. rtart- 
zell, secretary, and Charles E. Shaver 
and Thomas A. Galvin, superintendents. 
Work will be started at once on erection 
of the plant, which they contemplate 
having ready for production of goods, 


May Ist. 


*Alabama, Wilsonville. Justin C. 
Jackson, whom we previously reported 
interested in project of erecting a knit- 
ting mill here, has decided to invest 
about $7.000 in a small plant, for making 
hosiery Equipment has not yet been 
secured. 


Florida, Waukeenah. A project is 
now on foot for the erection of a knit- 
ting mill at this place. W. P. Bellinger 
is interested It is reported that work 
will be started soom on erection of the 
mill, as site has already been selected. 


—Georgia, Athens. The Standard Man- 
ufacturing Company is to erect another 
large knitting mill. It is stated that they 
also contemplate manufacturing overalls 
and similar clothing in the plant. Work 
will be started at an early date on erec 
tion of the buildings. 


*Georgia, Cedartown. The buildings 
of the Joseovhine Mills, which will man- 
ufacture high grade cottom yarns, and 
convert same into hosiery and under- 
wear, are fast nearing completion. 


*Georgia, Elberton. The new mill to 
be established hhere by N. G. Long, who 
is investigating the project, will be for 
the manufacture of hosiery and under- 
wear. 


—*Georgia, Fort Valley. The Fort 
Valley Knitting Mills, of which F. C. 
Miller is president, J. M. Jones, mana- 
ger, and W A. Canfield, superintendent, 
have completed intallation of machinery 
and will start operations next week. 
Ladies’ underwear will be made. 


*Georgia, Tifton. The Tifton Knit- 
ting Mills expect to be ready to start 
operations on the 18th inst. They will 
make ladies’ medium hosiery. 


—*New Jersey, Delanco. The Star 
Knitting Mills is the name of a new fac- 
tory, of which Charles E. Barnitz is the 
proprietor. It starts up about the mid- 
die of February, on a fine grade of 
ladies’ and men’s seamless half hose, 
with seven machines, and they may put 
in ten more, which have not yet been 
contracted for. He would consider first- 
class second-hand machines, if in thor- 
oughly good order. 


—Pennsylvania, Palmyra. A stocking 
factory is under construction at this 
place by Samuel F. Engle, of this place, 
and John A. Balsbaugh, Hockersville. 
The building will be 32 by 50 feet, two 
stories high. They expect to have the 
mill ready to begin reproduction of goods 
in about three months. 
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—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. William 
Peel & Co., manufacturers of shoddy, 
Germantown, have made an assignment 
of real estate and personal property to F. 
Pierce Buckley. 





Facts and Gessip. 


—Alabama, Nottingham. A knitting 
mill for manufacturing hosiery, is con- 
templated at this place by J. F. 
Reynoids lt is thought likely that 
underwear will also ’¥. made. 


knit- 
place 


Alabama, Tall~poosa. A $10,000 
ting mill is contemplated for this 
by J. C. Jackson and others. 


—Alabama, Wetumpka. F. O. McCor- 
mick, of New York, is interested in the 
erection of a cotton and knitting mill 
here. It is proposed to organize a com- 
pany with capital stock of $100,000. Work 
will be started on erection of buildings 
about the middie of April. 


California, San Francisco. The Lick 
Woolen Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $250,000 by H. G. C, 
Atwater, G. A. Kron, D. A. Comstock, 
L. E. Jones, and J. G. Scott. They will 
erect a woolen mill on the old Lick Mills 
property purchased, near Agnews. 


—*Connecticut, Norfoix. B. Darrow 
informs us ‘that nothing has yet been 
done regarding organization of company 
to operate the Norfolk & New Bruns- 
wick Co.'s plant. If the plant is run 
simply on yarns, it is thought ‘the above 
named concern would be operators. 


—Georgia, Quitman. Judge Joseph Till- 
man is interested in erection of a hosi- 
ery mill contemplated here. 


—Georgia, McRae. It is reported that 
Messrs. Thurman and Kinchen are con- 
sidering the establishment of a $50,000 cot- 
tom mill here. 


Georgia, Waymanville. Owing to a 
disagreement among the stockholders of 
the Wayman Cotton Mills, the plant has 
been placed in the hands of a temporary 
receiver, 


Kentucky, Louisville. The factory 
building of the Old Kentucky Woolen 
Mills, recently placed at auction, has 
been purchased by George W. Tarlton 
for $44,500. The boilers, engines and belt- 
ing were purchased by J. H. Quast & 
Son for $10,000. The machinery was of- 
fered for sale, but there was no bidder 
on it; same was withdrawn. 


—Louisiana, Newroads. Z. T. Hender- 
son is interested in tthe organization of a 
stock company to erect and operate a 
cotton mill. Nothing definite has yet 
been arranged. 


—Massachusetts, Charlton City. The 
satinet mill of the James C. Copp Estate, 
of which Geo. Fitzgerald is manager and 
superintendent, was bid in by Charles A. 
Ilill, of Worcester, for $3,000 at recent 
sale. Mr. Hill, who formerly owned an 
interest in the plant, now has complete 
ecuntrol. It is thought that the mill will 
soon be put in operation. 


—Massachusetts, Clinton. The Clinton 
Braid Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $7500, and succeeds 
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the Clinton Binding Co. Alexander §8. 
Paton, Leominster, is president; Charles 
A. Kabley. Worcester, vice-president and 
Thomas S8. Davis, treasurer. Eugene 
McCarthy, originator of the concern, is 
in the employ of the new corporation. 


—*Massachusetts, Oakland. The prop- 
erty of the L. M. Harris Manufacturing 
Co., having been secured by the Metro- 
politan Water Board, the machinery is 
now offered for sale. Alfred N. Whiting, 
treasurer, 167 Pleasant Street, Worces- 
ter, has matter in charge, regarding 
prices, etc.. 

—*Massachusetts, Spencer. Simeon 
Taylor, superintendent of Beebe, Web- 
ber & Co.'s mills, has recently pur- 
chased Mr. Morey’s interest in the 
Spencer Textile Co., but will retain his 
present position. They expect to have 
the total number of looms, seventeen, in 
operation soon. 


Worcester. The 
Queensbury Mills, manufacturing wors- 
teds, H. Hodgson, proprietor, have been 
incorporated under Maine laws, with capi- 
tal stock of $100,000. H. Hodgson, is 
president and treasurer. 


Massachusetts, 


—*New Jersey, New Brunswick. A de- 
cree of foreclosure has been granted W. 
& J. Sloane, under which they will take 
possession of the carpet mill, formerly 
operated by John Rippel. It is stated 
that the plant will be offered for sale. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. The firm of 
Fogle, Killin, Kane & Co., manufactur- 
ers of all kinds of silks, has been dis- 
solved. The business will be carried on 
by Messrs. Fogle and Killin, as Fogle & 
Killin. 

—New Jersey, Paterson. The Lodi Dry 
Dyeing Company has been incorporated, 
with capital stock of $100,000. They will 
dye, print, and finish silks, velvets, cot- 
tons and woolens. This concern will 
probably operate plant of which Albert 
Rau is proprietor. 


—New Jersey, Paterson. A new com- 
pany is to be organized with capital 
stock of $25,000 to operate ‘the mills for- 
merly run by James E. Daly. Michael 
Dunn and Henry Van Haste are interest- 
ed in the new movement. 


Carlsbad. An effort is 
the establishment of a 
this place. 


—New Mexico, 
being made for 
woolen mill at 


—New York, Falconer 
Worsted Mills have been 
with $50,000. The new directors of the 
company are: Alfred Hine, Grant A. 
Forbes, George O. Meredith ani Asa 
Hind. This company manufactures m°: 
dium and fine worsted yarns. 


The Falconer 
incorporate dl 


—New York, Fonda. The Cayadutta 
Knitting Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $30,000 by H. S. Hil- 
ton, K. C. Radliff and ’*P. Y. Brinton. 
They will operate the Cayadutta Knit- 
ting Mills, making all kinds of knit 
goods. 


—*New 
Brown, 


York, Hornellisville. Edwin &. 
who formerly operated a_ silk 
mill at this place, is interested in the 
new plant which will be located in the 
Rockland Silk Mills (idle) and the . 1 
Rawson Manufacturing Company’s plant 
by the Liberty Silk Company of “New 
York City. 
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—New York, Newburg. William Foster, 
of the Newburg Woolen Mills, has been 
appointed temporary receiver of the 
Crawshaw Carpet Company, manufac- 
turers of carpets and rugs. It is stated 
that it was impracticable to continue the 
plant, owing to differences among the 
stockholders. The liabilities are _ esti- 
mated at about $35,000. The accounts will 
be paid in full and the company will be 
re-organizead. 


—New York, New York. The Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., have 
leased a large building at 236-238 Spring 
Street, and will equip same for manufac- 
turing bags. Operations will be started 
as soon as building can be put in readi- 
ness. 


New York, Rochester. The Roches- 
ter Batting Mills have been incorporat- 
ed with capital of $15,000, with James 
Palmer, Jr., president; Charles F. A. 
Young, secretary, and John Kubel, 
treasurer. They manufacture all ‘8 
of cotton batting, surgical cotton and 
fire proofing of cotton batting. 


—*New York, Watertown. The Elwood 
Silk Manufacturing Company's mill will 
be sold under mortgage foreclosure to 
satisfy the bondholders. 


—North Carolina, Kernersville. J. M. 
Greenfield contemplates erecting a knit- 
ting mill for manufacturing hosiery, and 
is receiving estimates on cost of build- 
ings, machinery, etc. 


—*North Carolina, Maxton. H. C. Mc- 
Nair, formerly secretary and treasurer 
of the Maxton Cotton Mills, has pur- 
chased the plant which was recently 
placed for sale at public auction. 


—North Carolina, Pine Bluff. Applica- 
tions for space have been made by a 
hosiery mill in new building to be erected 
here by John T. Patrick. 


—Ohio, Roscoe. The old woolen mill 
property was purchased by Thomas Le- 
Retilley at sheriff's sale for $1400, to 
satisfy a judgment held against A. D. 
Prentice, the owner. 


—Ohio, Toledo. R. W. Wise of Mag- 
netic Springs, O., is corresponding with 
J. W. Flowers, secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, regarding the establish- 
ment of a woolen mill here, for manu- 
facturing women’s dress goods. 


—*Ontario, Lambton Mills. The Lamb- 
ton Mills, branch plant of the Canada 
Woolen Mills, recently destroyed by fire, 
will not be rebuilt. Company will re- 
move remaining property to main works 
at Hespeler. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. The Jordan 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelpnia, 
and the Arasapha Manufacturing Com- 
pany have been consolidated under name 
of the Arasapha Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with Wm. 8S. Blakely, president; 
Irving W. Jordan, secretary and treas- 
urer and Robert Kineavy, superinten- 
dent. 


—Pennsylvania, New Bloomfield. It is 
reported that J. W. Gotwait is interested 
in establishment of a hosiery factory 
here. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The re- 
ceivers of James Martin & Co., dyers and 
printers recently reported failed, have 
been granted an order to continue the 
business. 


—Pennsylvania, Pottsville. Efforts 
are being made to secure the establish- 
ment of a silk mill here for manufactur- 
ing satins. The Bvard of Trade is inter- 
ested in the matter. 


—*Pennsylvania, Steelton. The Dau- 
phin Hosiery Co., which has been incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $6000, suc- 
ceeds the Shaar & R-.odes Hosiery Co., 
having taken possession last November. 
E. A. Hirner is president; Samuel Couf- 
fer, treasurer and Y. B. Rhodes, super- 
intendent. This mill, which manufac- 
tures cotton half-hose, is equipped with 
34 knitting machines, 7 ribbers and 3 
loopers. 


~—Rhode Island, Bristol. The Bristol 
Wool Company, capital stock $15,000, has 
made application for charter for purpose 
of buying, selling and manufacturing 
wool, waste, shoddy, etc.. Louis J. Ryan, 
Frederick J. Ryan and James F. Corri- 
gan, of Providence, are the incorporators. 


South Carolina, Central. A cotton 
mill is projected at this place. 


—South Carolina, Edgefield. It is re- 
ported that a movement is on foot to es- 
tablish a knitting mill here. 


—South Carolina, Greenwood. It is 
reported that a project is on foot for 
erecting another cotton mill here, al- 
though details concerning same have nox 
yet been given out. 


—South Carolina, Greenwood. Thomas 
B. Lee is receiving estimates, etc., on 
equipment for a cottom wadding factory 
of 1,000 pounds daily capacity. 


South Carolina, Greer Depot. The 
Brooks Manufacturing Co. which made 
cotton bats and comforts, has discon- 
tinued business. The plant is advertised 
for sale. 


—South Carolina, Orangeburg. The 
Orangeburg Knitting Mill is considering 
a proposition to add a plant for manu- 
facturing yarn. If this is decided upon 
favorably by the stockholders, the capi- 
tal stock will be increased and the plant 
moved where more space can be secured 
to build heuses for the operatives. 


-Tennessee, Knoxville. The jeans 
plant of the Knoxville Woolen Mills has 
been shut down for about six weeks, for 
purpose of reducing stock, as per order 
of the Jeans Manufacturing Association 
to which concern belongs. 


Virginia, Petersburg. The Blue Ridge 
Manufacturing Co.'s mills have been 
purchased by E. G. Davis, of Henderson, 
N. C., secretary of the Henderson Cotton 
Mills. 


—Tennessee, Shelbyville. It is reported 
that a woolen mill, with a knitting de- 
partment attached, it is to be established 
here. 


-Texas, Celeste. Efforts are being 


made to accept a proposition recently 
made ‘to this place regarding establish- 
ment of a cotton mill. 
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PERSONAL RECORD. 


Cotton. 


boswe 


J. D 
of OWA 
1”as cnaneed sl 


lor 
h the Sut ‘otton Mills 


rmer superintender 

Charlotte, N. C 
and is now 
Yorkvill 


Robbins Co 


Thomas Blacklock, who cen ly 
signed his position as boss dyer for 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 
Pawtucket, has taken a like position in 
the mills of the Hamilton Web Co., Ham- 
lton, R 

aldwin 

Pelzer 

superintenden the Monagha 
Greenville, S. C 


formerly of the 
Ss c> is now 
Mills 


L. Burton has been engaged by 
Batesville Mfg. C Greenville, 8. C 
superintendent He was formerly of 
Tucapau Mills Co., Tucapau, 8. C 


Joseph Bennett has been appointed 
superintendent of the Windsor Pri: 

Works, Norsh Adams, in place of D. A 
Russell, who is now manager Mr. Ben- 
nett has for some years been at the head 


the co.or department 


Bauer, of Dodgeville, Mass 
accepted a position with W. 
K Sanborn superintendent of the Ar- 
rowanna Spinning Mills, Middletown 
‘onn,, as second-hand of carding. 


John C 
has recently 


t<aton Binns has accepted the posi 
tion of overseer of spinning at the Bige- 
low Carpet Co.'s Mill, Lowell, Mass. 


John Chadwick, overseer of weaving 
has changed from the Metacomet Mills, 
Fall River, to the Robeson Mills, at Fu 
River Mass succeeding Timothy; 
Mooney . 

A. J. Cobb has lef 
to accept the position of 
spinning with the Mills Mfg. Co., Gree 
ville Ss q* 


Fairmont, 8S. C 


overseer 


overseer of the mule 
Phoenix Cot 


hes resigne 1 


Samuel Clay 
spinning department of the 
ton Mill, Nashville, Tenn., 
ind has taken a place in Paducah, K 


<. W. Carter, overseet of weaving of 
he Dyerville Mfg. Co., Providence, R. | 
has resigned J. E. Briggs, former ot 
Eugieville, Conr., and recently with the 
new Spalding Cotton lis) Griffin, Ga 


as been appointed ir 


H. K 
tendent of a mill at Salem, Mass 8 Ov 
cupying a similar position at the Clinton 


Drew, who has been superin 


’ 


Mill, Woonsocket, R. I He succeeds hi 
tather, Oliver D. Drew, wil 

izssume the managem-nt of the Peabody 
Manufacturing Co., Newburyport, Mass 


(“harles Franklin, second-hancé ‘n the 
Linwood Cotton Mills at Whitinsvill 
Mass has resigned to become overseer 
of mule spinning Sugar River 
Mills, Newport, N. 


L. Fenno has resi is overseer of 
spinning at the ! Mill, Glus- 


Baltic Pow 


Gordor ers r of spinning 
otton M'!.. Rock Hill, S. ¢ 
resigned to accet i position 
der and spinner Borden M 


ldsboro,. N ‘ 


M. J 
Victor 


B. Haynes, superintendent of he 
fast Durham Cotton Mills, Durham, N 
‘., has tendered his resignation, and wil 
be succeeded to that position by Y. F 
Smith superintendent of the 
milis 


assistant 


Lemuel Hingham overseer in the 
mule spinning department of Berkshire 
Mill No. 2, Adams, Mass., has resign: 
his position, and will move to North 
Dakota, where he will ‘begin farming 
His health has been seriously affec:'ed 
ind he is obliged to give up his present 
occupation. 


Jvhn Humes, of Taunton has 
signed as boss spinner of Harmony Mi 
No. 1, Cohoes, N. Y and gone back 
the Canoe River Mitls. 


George W. Jackson, formerly over 

in Versailles, succeeds Lewis Fenno 
(Conn.) Yarn Mills s 
verseer of spinning 


Glasgo 


Joseph Lewin, overseer of weaving 
the King Phillip Mills, Fall River, Mas 
ras resigned He,with his sons, wiil 
move to his farm in Eastern Kansas, a 
will engage in stock rajsing and gener 
farming. 


John Morrison has taken a positior 
ihe Lawrence Duck Mill, Lawrence 
Mags, 


Timothy Mooney formerly overs: 
of weaving at the Mills 
River is now superintendent of 
Chadwick's Mills, Chadwick's, N. Y 


tobeson 


James G. Merriman has succeeded G 
H. Sayward as manager of the Standard 
Yarn Co., Oswego, N. Y Mr. Sayward 
will reside in Boston, Mass., hereafter 


John F. O’Brien, overseer of the cloth 
roon of the Kearney Cotton Mills 
Kearney, Neh has resigned to take a 
similar position with the Henderson Cot 
ton Mills, Henderson, Ky. 


J 4 
buyer of the 
( He has 
Smyth place. 


Smyth Jr has been mad 
Pelzer, Mfg. Co., Pelzer s 


taken his father’s, E \ 


E. H Shanklin, Jr has been s¢ 


lected for superintendent of the Eas!ey 
‘otton Mills, Easley. S. C He was for 
nerly of the Piedmont Mfg. Co., Pied 


mont Ss. ¢ 


J. lL. Sexton, of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been chosen president of the Arlingto: 
Cotton Mills at Arlington, 8. C., O. A 
Robbins of Charlotte . © having : 
signed 
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i irze m = i Geore 
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Hisnm i ’ \ 

1 Mr. Sw 
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’ I The ) Ww 

e Manvil to Mii R 1 
2 ad 

Jol I ! phe i gned as 


( P. Thompsot ras be engaged 
iead spinne rs Easley Co M ~ 
Kasley s. C Mr Thompson was fo 
mel! of the Piedmont ‘Mfg. Co Pie 
mont, &. © 

Samuel Thayer master meches 
he Blackstor Mf “Co Black 
Mass., has resigned to ta | 
n Woonsock R. | 

J A Thompson who re ntly re 
signed is Oversee! im the mi.is of 
(‘oosa Manufacturing Co Piedmo 
Al has accepted he position of bo 
of the spinning twisting and spoolil 
departments of the Willingham Cott 


Mills, Macon, Ga 


Richard I 
he Lanett Mills 
med 


resi 


Some Lime 


R 4. Williams, for ove 
Mills \ 


seer of spinning at the Or 
derson a B has resigned to accept 


ie Monag 





similar 
\Milis 


position 


Greenville a < 


William M. Woods, superintenden 
the Natchez Cott M Natchez, Mis 

resig te 
MeComb City Cotto Mil Ml 
om City, Miss 


nas 





n th 


is issistant ren 
he Draper Co.'s 
o hecomse 


wco Mfg. Co., Dover. N. H 


mast 


\. Walker has retired from 
erintendency of the m Simsbur 
(‘onn ifter 32 ‘ re of ser 1 “ 


M (" Withe has re gned is 
mnd-hand ’ cu g o t 
States Cotton Co., Centra! Falls, R 


to iccen}t i as m is card ? ( 


ible in place of B \ Webber Mr 


Webber goes to the Social M Wo 
ocket as carder 


_* Worcester superint 
le Attawangan Co.'s n s at Ballo 
ville Conn ntende 
rf he weaving room of the Harmo 
Mill No Cohoes, N. Y He will ha‘ 


has become super 


charge of about 3000 looms 

W Ss Howard verse oO Ww ] 
it Belding “Bros. & Co sik 
Belding, Mich has become foremat 
spinning in the ympany's mill at Ro 
ile Conn 

James Driver erseer of spinning 
he Bigelow Carpet Co.'s mils, Lowe 


Maass., and for thirty vears in the empl 


of that company.died at his residence 
Mt. Grove St n that city, on Saturda 
February %, in his seventy-second year 
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ree of vet finis 9 
s' Woolen M 
F. H i ymminet manu 
) Ra Wis ind founder o 
e Wool Company d l 
£ 3 ( I ruary 7 He 
ich iterested var ib work 
‘ ms lew irs ha ng xiv 
ruUsands rf lo irs for is pu 
miah ¢ Clark, a well-Known 
! Franklin N i died recent! 
sed was born in Franklin, Oct 
He Was engaged in the mach 
oe inder the ime of Clark & 
s and afterwards in the manufa: 
) 1Osiery at Tilton, N. H yuild 
mil »w occupied by G. H. T 


Woolen. 

Day Brown, overseer of wea gf 
Jam rving & Son, Chester, Pa 
een romoted to the position of sup 

dent of those mills 

Fred Ba overseer of dressing, spo 

1 winding at he Ashaway M 
\ R Ss resigned 

\ y righ of Philadelp 
i ) 1 the supe ntenden« rf 
\tla Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga 


1 ‘ 3 
rder at t Air Mitls. Har 
H. Covle OSS sidnner fier s 
ears a the Passa Wool Co 
N. J.. has resigned 
M Cummins formerly superin- 
t wf the Stonevill Worsted Co.'s 
\uburt Mass ias taken t like 
! n company’s mills Wor 
Mass 
i. Collins oss spinner for th 
Sprine Woo (o., Madison, Me., 
gned Oo wecep i sim il position 
} Jefferso M cturing <¢ 
) Mass 
rg Cuniliff ff Pawtucket, R 
Mex » where e has a p 
Ss oveTse¢ ’ weay if iT . woo 1 
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formerly of Scho- 
tield, Mason & Co.'s mill, Philadelphia, 
has succeeded Fred Silk as superintend- 
ent of the Whittall Carpet Mill, Worces- 
ter, Mass, 


-Walter Greene 


Thomas Evans, 


has resigned as over- 
seer of finishing for the Davis & Brown 
Woolen Co., Danielson, Conn., and is su- 
perseded by Edward Milner of Stafford 
Springs. 
Ee. F. Grant, pattern weaver for F. 
Glazier & Son, South Glastonbury, Conn., 
has succeeded his father, the late Eben 
Grant, as overseer of the twisting and 
warp dressing departments of the mill. 


with the 
New Bedford, 
the Saxonvilie 
Mass. 


M. J. Gahagan, 
Oneko Woolen Mills at 
Maes., is boss carder for 
Woolen Mills, Saxonville, 


formery 


resigned as boss 
Mills, Enfield, N. 


has 
Baltic 


J. Gallagher 
spinner at the 
H 

Thomas Hassett, formerly boss carder 
at the Central woolen Mill, Stafford 
Springs, Conn., is acting in a like ca- 
pacity at the Regan Mill, Rockville, Ct. 
-W. H. Hubbard is now 

weaving department 
Woolen Mil, 


employed in 
of the West 
West Swanzey, 


the 
Swanzey 
N. H. 

carding for 
Co., Sher- 


Hall, overseer of 
the Paton Manufacturing 
brooke, P. Q., has resigned in order to 
accept a similar position with the Assa- 
bet Mills of the American Woolen Co., 
Maynard, Mass., succeeding Frank R. 
Connor, who recently resigned. 


James 


James Hirst, of Peace Dale, R. L, has 
eeded C. T. Dunlevy overseer of 
in the Oneko Woolen Mills, 
Mass. Mr. Dunievy has 
mill of Beckman & Co., 


suck as 
weaving 
New Bedford, 
gone to the 
Meveland, O. 

overseer of the 
of the Lymans- 
R. I,’ has re- 


John Harrington, 
wool sortine department 
ville Mill, Lymansville, 
signed, 

M .. Jones has 


with the Quinapoxet 
apoxet, Mass., boss 


recently engaged 
Woolen ‘Mitl, Quin- 
finisher. 


as 


superintendent of the 


Milis, Cherry Val- 


43eorze Lege 
E. DL. Thayer Woolen 
ley, Mass., has resigned and gone into 
business with his brother, manufacturing 


cotton worsteds at Providence, R 


the 
has 

by 
en- 

Lori- 
Judge 
Provi- 


superintendent of 
Woonsocket, R. L, 
succeeded 


have the 


(. Loridans, 
Lafayette Mill 
resigned and 
Ch Devine, 
tire management 
dans with Mr 
Feely will run a 
aen 


been 
who will 
of the mill. Mr. 
Singleton and 
worsted mill in 


has 


irles 


formerly with the 
Mill, is now 
Gilleran, 


Hector Massier, 
Oakdale (R. 1.) Worsted 
finisher for Sayles & 
Woonsocket, R. I. 

McClintock has severed his 
with the J. J. Regan Manu- 
Co., Rockville, Conn. 


boss 


Thomas 
connection 
facturing 
has ‘been 
Vt, 


overseer of 
has gone to 


who 
Winooski, 
MAss. 


C,. Nimo 
weaving in 
Lawrence, 
now with the T 

Md., employed 


F. S. Nettleton is 
corn Mills, Millington 
designer. 
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-Wilkiam O’Brien, late of the Germania 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass., ‘has recently ac- 
cepted the position of boss dyer for Hol- 
den, Leonard & Co., Bennington, Vt. 


J. T. Powers has engaged as overseer 
of weaving in the Ashuelot Woolen 
Mills, Ashuelot, N. H. 


—Herbert overseer of 
worsted spinning at the Collingwood 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned, 
and is now with the Manhattan Worsted 
Mills, New York. 


—William Stewart, recently employed 
at Stamford, Conn., has gone to the Mid- 
dlesex Co., Lowell, Mass., to take charge 
of the gigging department. 


Rawnsley, 


—Frederick Silk, until recently boss 
dyer at the Whittall Carpet Mills, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has taken a similar posi- 
tion with the Bigelow Carpet Company 
at Loweil, Mass. 

—A. E. Shaw, agent 
Mills, Potter Hill, R. L, 
resignation, and has 
with A. D. Ellis, of 
start of the mills 


of the Campbell 
has tendered his 
associated himself 
Monson, and will 
one there. 
—S. D. Smith, Jr., of 
accepted a position in 
Lewis Wool Scouring 
Mass. 


Dorchester, has 
the E. Frank 
Mill, Lawrence, 


—Henry C. Willis, overseer of weaving 
for several years past with the Oakland 
Manufacturing Co., Haight, Md., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with James Ir- 
ving & Son, Chester, Pa. 


F. €. Wilson, boss finisher at the 
Southwark Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
resigned and engaged in a similar ca- 
pacity with the Atlanta Woolen Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


4a. A. 
Glendale 
dyer 


Westbrooke is 
Woolen Mill, 


the 


as 


now with 
Glendale, R. I., 


boss 


Kait. 


~—Joseph Byrnes, formerly employed as 
overseer of carding by the Faith Knit- 
ting Sand Lake, N. Y., is now en- 
gaged in that capacity by the Virginia 
Textile Co., Lynchburg, Va. 


Frank M. Buck has been promoted to 
carder of the Glastombury (Conn.) 
Knitting No. 2 mill. 


boss 


Co.'s 


H. D. Buck, of 

recently accepted the 
ency of the new mill at 
viz., the Adrian Knitting 


St. Johnsville, N. Y., 
superintend- 
Adrian, Mich., 


Co. 


has 


Austin Bidwell 
intendent of the 
Knitting Co. 


has resigned as super- 
Glastonbury (Conn.) 


Henry Damp, 
recently 
knitter 
Pittston, 


of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
accepted the position of 
with the Alpine Knitting 
Pa. 


Driver, 


has 
boss 


Co., 


Samuel of Pawtucket, R. L, 
and late North Vassalboro, Me., has 
recently engaged with the Gloversville 
Knitting Co., Gloversville, N. Y., as boss 
carder and spinner. 


of 


—James Farley, of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
well known finisher, is now with the 
Capron Knitting Co., Capron, N. Y. 

Frank Fenner, formerly of Little 
Falls, is now ‘boss finisher in a knitting 
mill at Mohawk, N. Y. 
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—H. H. Humphrey, formerly with the 
Western Knitting Co., Rochester, Mich., 
is superintendent of the Clinton Knitting 
Co., at Clinton, Mich., recently incorpo- 
rated to manufacture gloves, mittens and 
hosiery, and will buy yarns and do their 
own dyeing and finishing. 


—Edward Kennedy, of York, Pa, has 
recently engaged with the Elizabeth 
City Knitting Mills, Elizabeth City, N. 
Cc. 

—M. D. L. Kelley resigned recently as 
overseer in Robert MacKinnon’s Mill, 
Little Falls, N. Y., and was presented 
with a gold watch by his former em- 
ployes. 

—William J. Meacham, foreman of the 
shipping department, and William Math- 
ers, at the head of the cutting depart- 
ment, in the Valentine Knitting Co.'s 
mills, Bennington, Vt., have resigned. 


—Thomas McCormick, of Cohoes, N. 
Y., is now with Fuld & Hatch, Albany, 
N. Y., as overseer of cutting. 


—A. L. Patterson, of China Grove, N. 
C., ‘has been made superintendent of the 
Windemere Knitting Mill at Albemarle, 
N. C 

—Elmer J. Tator, Hoboken, N. J., is 
now with Joseph Simpson's Sons, Tor- 
onto, Ontario. 

—Henry Taylor of Cohoes, N. Y., has 
accepted the superintendency of the 
Himes Knitting Mills, novelty depart- 
ment, in that city. 


—Herbert Taylor, a well known woolen 
and knitting mill superintendent and 
overseer of carding, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Utica (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 


—H. Watt has accepted the superin- 
vendenecy of the Peterborough (Ont.) Un- 
derwear Co.'s mills. 

A. J. Whitehouse, secretary of the 
Star Knitting Co., Cohoes, N Y has 
been appointed manager to succeed 
Charles J. Boughton, who accepted a po- 
sition with the Canadian Woolen Mills at 
Si. Hyacinthe, P. Q., in the knitting de- 
partinent. 





Deaths. 





William H. Haile, formerly president 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, three years lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts, and presi- 
dent of the Haile & Frost Mfg. Co., died 
ut his home in Springfield, Mass., on 
February 13. Gov. Haile was a familiar 
figure in Massachusetts affairs, and 
widely known also beyond the borders of 
his adopted state He was born at Ches- 
terfie:d, N. H., im 1883, and his father, 
William Halle, was the first Republican 
governor of the Granite State. The fam- 
ily moved to Hinsdale when he was quite 
young, and he graduated at the schools 
there and later from Dartmouth College. 
After being admitted to the bar and prac- 
tising law a short time in Boston, he re- 
turned to Hinsdale, and became a part- 
ner of his father and Mr. Frost under 
the firm name of Haile, Frost & Co., 
which afterwards became the Haile & 
Frost Mfg. Co., of which he was the 
president. This is one of the oldest 
woolen concerns in New England, dating 
back nearly one hundred years Besides 


being president of the Haile & Frost 
Company, Mr. Haile was connected as 
president and director with a dozen 
prominent concerns in the western part 
of the state, and will be missed and 
mourned by a very barge circle of busi- 
ness and social acquaintances. 


John Yewdall, a retired worsted man- 
ufacturer, of Philadelphia, died recently 
at his home near that city. For many 
years he and his brother operated the 
mills at 23th and Spring Garden Sts. 


Frederick CC. Blood, 47, died at his 
home in Ware, Mass., recently. Mr. 
Blood was born in Ware, April 1, 1862. 
He was formerly in the drug business, 
and also Ware agent for the American 
Express Co, for several years. He en- 
tered the employ of the Otis Company in 
1882, as superintendent of its gas works. 
In 1885 he was appointed foreman of the 
Otis yard department, in connection with 
his other duties, which position he held 
at the time of his death. 


-Frank W. Brightman, treasurer of 
the Stafford Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
after an illness of five weeks, passed 
away at his home on Pine Street, March 
ist. He was a native of Fall River, and 
always resided there. His first position 
was assistant bookkeeper in the Durfee 
Mills. Then he became connected, at the 
outset of its career, with the Globe 
Street Railway Co., of which he was an 
early treasurer. He maintained his in- 
terest in street railroads all his life, hav- 
ing to do with the establishment of lines 
in the Middle and Western States, and 
being the first president of the Dart- 
mouth & Westport Street Railway Com- 
pany. Some ten years ago, Mr. Bright- 
man was elected treasurer of the Staf- 
ford Mills, and his success in this field 
as well as in every other field of enter- 
prise which he entered, is widely known. 


W. H. Bagshaw, a well-known man- 
ufacturer of comb circles and worsted 
specialties, died at his home in Lowell, 
February 20, at the age of 54. He was 
of English birth, coming to this country 
when a young lad, and started his pres- 
ent business in a small way thirty years 
azo, which has grown to large propor- 
tions. 


Leonard K Weldon, of Amsterdam, 
died at a New York hospital late last 
month, while on an eastern business 
trip, from pneumonia. He had been in 
the best of health just before starting, 
and was ill only two days. Mr. Weldon 
was vice-president and general manager 
of the Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
Co. He was born in Nottingham, Eng., 
ubout fifty years ago, and soon after 

t 


coming to this country took a position 
with the Green Knitting Co., as boss 


dyer, and remained with this concern for 
eight or nine years. During ‘this time 
he invented a dyeing machine, which was 
used in the Green Mil's first, and about 
eleven years ago the Klauder-Weldon 
Machine Co. was formed, the inventions 
of Messrs. Klauder and Weldon being 
combined in the construction of a line of 
labor saving machinery which has made 
1 radical change in dy@ house methods. 
Mr. Weldon was an able business man, 
with a very wide circle of friends among 


mill men, to whom his sudden death 
came as a great shock. Mr. Weldon is 
survived by his wif three daughters 


ind a son. 
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* THE IDLER IN THE AIR. 
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i CLING-SURFACE stopped the slipping and the 
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belt could carry full load even when slack. The 
idler was needless. The belt is freed of its 
weight, will last twice as long, do better 
work, carry its load evenly, and CLING- 
SURFACE has made it pliable and 
elastic. 
Try CLING-SURFACE. Your 
[ order costs nothing if not satis 
factory. 


CLING-SURFACE MFG. CO. , 
xr 
r 






199-205 Virginia St., 
Buffalo, WY. fA 
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BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM 







For Ps i! 5 
Textile ys Ventilation, 
Mills Heating, 
Drying. 





Buffalo Steel Plate Steam Fan 


A positive circulation of air with temperature and humidity 
under complete control. 


Buffalo Forge Company, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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INDEX. 


advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the 
publishers. Such omissions are accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List, 


tir Moistening Regulater. 
Johnson Electric Service Co., 120 Sycamore 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Vo., 150 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 
Appraisals. 
Amertcau Appraisal Co, Milwaukee, and 
804 Park Row Bldg, New York. 
Arc Lamps. 
Lea Manufacturing Co., E) wood, Indiana. 
Architects and Mill Kngineers. 
Ferguson, John W., Paterson. N. J. 
Lockwood Greene & Co., 93 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Artificial Stone. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Asphalting & Asphalt Materials. 
Warren Brus. Co , 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Asphalt Roofing. 
arren Bros. Cu. 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Balling Machine. . 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark, 
Banding». 
See under Yarns. 
Bands and Labels. 
Docker-Foster Co., Phila., Pa. 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 8d St., Phila., Pa. 
Boston B -iting Co., Boston, Mass. 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Jettrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, Il. 
Popham, Henry, & Son, Newark, New Jer- 


sey. 
See cise Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 3d St, Phila, Pa. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia St., Buffalo, 


Stephenson Mfg, Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Belt Hooks. ' 
Bris ol Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


See ‘apes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Boxson & Lane, Boston. 
Roessler & Aasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New hte . 
Block Cutting for Printing. , 
Smith & Meinken, 427 West 13th St., New 
York, 
Bl rs. 
American Blower Co., Detroit. Micb. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Murray, ©. O., Nashua, N. H 
Parker, Henry Co, Springfield, Vt. 
Southern Bobbin Co,, Greensboro, N.C. 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Tehbets, E. L., & Co., Locke’s Mill, Me. 
Boilers. r 
See Steam Boilers. 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
iding Machinery. 
_ England Butt Co. Providence, R. I. 
Thun & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brass (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 


Bridges. 
American Bridge Co., The, New York. 


Brushes, 
Felton, 8. A. & Son Co., Manchester, N. H. 
Jacobus, A. G. Verona, N. J. 
Warner, Wm. E. & Co,, 136 Center St., New 
York. 
Brushers 
See Napping Machines. 
Buildings (Steel). 
American Bridge Co., The, New York. 
Burr Pickers. 
Atlas Foundry & Mch. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Worcester 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 


Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, somerville, Mass. 
or ~ ~~~ danas H. W., Sons & Co., Philade}.- 
phia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R.1. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Taunton New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
a wee Co., Warren, R. I. 
See 0 ~Jyeing, Bleaching Machin . 
Card Clothing. ’ or 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Booth, Benj. & Co., Philadelpbia. 
Buck Card Clothing Co., Palmer, Mass, 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Maxon Building, Boston. 
Card Grinding Machinery. 
Hardy Machine Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W. H, Mechanic St, Worcester 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th 8t, 
Phila, Pa. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 


Pa. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C.. 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Cement “Dealers.” 

Warren Bros. Co, 148 Federal St., Boston. 
Chemicals and Apparatus. 

‘en & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, 

a. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St, New York. 
Cling Surface. 
(ling Surface Mfg. Co., Buffalo,N Y. 
Clocks, 
Howard, E. Clock Co., Marlboro Building, 
Bo-ton. 
Clutches. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston, 
ass. 
Dodge Mtg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Eastern Machinery Co., The, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co., North Adams, 


Masa. 
Coler Finding Device. 
Chromatic Device Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton) 
Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Commission Merchants (Dry Geeods, 
Knit Geeds). 
1 "Seeepraee H., 233 Monroe St., Chicago, 
Southern Import & Commission Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 
— M. & Co.- 213 Ninth St., Pittsburg 
a. 
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Compressora. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co. 
Worcester, Muss. 
Concrete. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St , Boston. 
Cenveying Machinery and Chains. 
Jeffrey Manutacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Link Belt Machines Co. , Chicago, lll. 
Copper (Perforated.) 
oa under Perforated ‘Metal. 
Ce r Print BReliers. 
Pai llips Co, The Tnomas, Providence, R. I 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co, New 
Bedford, Mass. 
Copper Work fer Dyers. 
=~ ~~“daaeee H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel. 
a 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, 
Phillips ©o, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Corrugated Kron Shutters. 
American Bridge Co., New York. 
Cetton Elevators. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Link Belt achinery Co. , Chieago Il. 
Cetten Machinery. 


Altemus, W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Pa. 
American Loom Co., Readville, Mass. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall River, Mass. 
Soe A. 


Barber & Coleman, 504 Sears Bldg,. Boston. 
~~~ hpi H.W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 


ph 
obtie & Marble Machine Uo, Worcester, 
Mass. 


T., Machine Co., Pawtucket, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 

Easton. Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

Fall River Machine Co., Fall River, Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Howard & Lag ty American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 

Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Masher 
St., Philadelphia. 
Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
gos Agt. John Hetherington & Sons. 

Ltd. 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 

McKerrow,H.G & , Boston, Mass. 

Philadelphia Drying “Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelpbia, Pa 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han- 
eock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Ring Frame Thread Protector Co., The 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. 

Schofield. Geo. L., Philadelphia. 

Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. T. 

Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

Cotton Openers and Lap 

Atherton, A. T., Machine Co. v Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
“o, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Cotten Waste. 
Charles, W. B., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Credits. 
National Mereantile Agency, New York 
and Boston, 
Cutters for Knit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Decoration Wash for Interiors. 
Moore, Benj. & Co., wes Be Be 
Designer. 
eer’ T., 406 W. 36th St., N. Y. 
Dextri 
co Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane 8t., New York. 
Dryers. 
Aviagten Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
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Buffalo roams Co 
semeworts, H 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
“W. & Sons Noo, Philade). 


Pp 

Glanyer Foundry & Machine Co., Provi. 
dence, R. I. 

7. Jas., Machine Co., No. Adams 


Kenyon, D. R. & Son., Raritan, N. J. 

Puiladeiphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Puiladelphia. 

Ph one phe Textuc Macninery Vo, Phila. 


Philitrs Go, Co, The Thomas, Providence, RB. I 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
t’s, O. G., Son», Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. £. Uo, % Uliver st, Soswn, 
Mass. 
Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Yarn ee, Works, 134.150 
North 22d 8t., Philadelphia 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, ‘Philadel hia 
Capstick, Jobn & Sons, Montville, N.J. 
Conoes Dye Works, Cohoes, N N. 
Cranston Worstea Mliis (yarns), Bristo), 


R. 

Davidson & Brooke, 2560 No, 8rd S8t., Phila- 
delphia. 

Duncan & Baillie, Cohoes, N. Y. 

—_— Finishing Works, Philadelphia, 


Firtp & Foster Oo, Kensington, Pa. 
Franklin Bleaching & Finishing Works, 
Ltd., 70th St., one averford Ave., Phila. 

Green’ Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach ‘a e Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R.1. 


Lorimers, The Wm. H. & Sons Co., Phila. 
Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching vo, Paw. 
tucket, RB. I. 
Pond Lily Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Rowland Samuel, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Dyeing, n= — 
ing Machinery 
Arlington Machine hi ae (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Antisdel, E. M., 12 Miller St., Utica, N. Y., 
(Knit Urye er? 
Barnesville fg. Co., Barnesville, Ga. 
Birch Bros., Somerviile, —. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N 
Butterwortn, H. Ww, & Sons a Phila Pa. 
—. & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Delahunty Dyeing Machine Co., Pittston, 


Dubois, A 2170 Ledgely Ave., Philadel 
phia, P a. "black for Hosiery.) 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 

Frank’s Wagon Works, 2731 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Machine Works, Bridgeton, R. I. 
Gen. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., P: 

Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 

Klaucer-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
Amsterdam, N 

Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 

Lincoln, The. Co, 54 Arch St, Hartford, Ct. 

Pees F & Woolson Machine Co., Spring: 

eld 

Pr iiadelphia Drying Epepipery Cs Co-. 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia Textile Machinery be, “ilen 
cock and Somerset Sts, Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 500 
North 12th St., Phila. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main St, Providence, R. I. 

Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I 

Sturtevant, B. F. ie 84 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying 

Webendorfer & A Wallin , Paterson, N. J. 

Woonsocket Machine ’ Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R.I 

Dye House Cans. 
fit, James Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
Dyehouse Floors 

arren Bros., 143 Federal St., Boston. 


Co., 
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a Sticks, 
ley, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, BE. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dyestuffs and Chemica!:. 
Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry 8t, New 


ork. 
ADeeeme F.E. & Co., 174-176 Purchase 8t., 
8 


ton. 
Berlin Aniline Works, 72 Front 8t., N. Y. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Whart, Boston. 
Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston. 
Dillon & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 


Dubois, A. N., 2170 uaeeely Ave., Phila., Pa. 


farbenfabriken ot E) 


St, N. Y. 
Geisenheimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y 
Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, Uncasville, Con. 
Jones, J. Howell, 18 Burling Slip, New 


York. 

Keller, John J, & Co, 104-106 Murray St, N. ¥. 

Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson St, N. Y. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., New York. 

Matheson, W. J, & Co, 182-184 Front St, N.Y. 

Molt Bros., Millbury, Mass. (Indigo Blue.) 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 98 Pear! St, N. Y. 

Read, Holliday & Sons, Ltd., 7 Platt St. 
New York. 

Roessler & Hasslachner Chemical Co, 100 
William 8t., New York. 

Schoell«opt, Hartford & Hanna Co., Phila. 
delphia. 

Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co, The Bourse, 
Phila, Pa. 

Stamtord Mfg. Co, 133-137 Front St., N. Y. 

Sykes & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 

Thayer, Ed. M., 106 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 

Vila, H. 8., 115 So. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dynamos. 

General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York 

Sturtevant, Co., B. F. Boston. 


See ee , Braids and Edgings. 
Elastic Web Calendering Machines. 
Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Blectrotyping and Printing. 
Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 
Cohoes eo & Machine Co, Cohoes,'N.Y. 
Eastern Machinery Co, The, New Haven 
Conn, 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Electrical Construction. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 


erfeld Co, 40 Stone 


York. 
Philadelphia Electric Construction Co., 
Philade! phia. 
Electric Fans. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Electric Lighting. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
Electric Motors. 
General Electric Co., 44 Broad St., New 
York. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
E ne Foundations. 
arren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Engineers, Mechanical. 
American Bridge Co., Tne, New York. 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Burt Manutacturing Co , Akron, Ohio. 
Fans—Exhaust and Ventilating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heaters. 
Green Fuel Economizer]{Co., tMatteawan, 


Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Filters. 

Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 


toy Finishing 

yf". rs 

gS & aha Co, Cohoes,N.¥ 
Thurston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 


Wouges. 
Batfalo bey Co., Buffaio, N.4Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 
Friction Hoisting Drums. 
Castern Machinery Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Fuel Economizers. 
“+o Fuel Economizer Co., Matteawan, 
Falling Mills for Weolen Geods. 
Frank’s Wagon Works, 2731 N. 6th St., 
Philadelph a. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Gas E mes. 
Jones, Lewis,60 and Media Sts, Phila, Pa. 
Gas Exhausters. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co.,Syracuse, N. Y 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Generating Sets. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F , Boston. 
Grate Bars. 
U. 8 .Rocking Grate Bar Co., Elizabeth, N.J. 
Heating. 
See Vi 


ng. 
Heddles. 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
Hoisting Machinery. 
The Kastern Machinery Co.. New Haven, 
Conn. 
Hose. 
Boston Belting Co., Boston. 
Mosiery Labels, 
Decker, Foster Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
amtenvies Apparatus. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
Johnson Electric Service Co., 120 Sycamore 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Humidiostat. 
Jobnson Electric Service Co., 120 Sycamore 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co , Boston. 
Rusden Machine Co,.. Warren, R. I 
Mauit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Cathcart, John & Co., 115 Franklin St., 
New York. 
Charles, W, B., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cpeney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


Friedberger & Co, Edgings, Germantown 
Phila, Pa. 

Fieming & Chapin, Philadelphia 

He = & Horwitz, Lacings, 40 Howard St, 


Kavanaugh, Geo. W., Cohoes, N, Y. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, Allegheny Ave. 
and Emerald 8t., Phila. 
Schneebeli, G. A. & Co., Nazareth, Penn. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 
Mrait Geods Finishing Machines, 
Crechet. Etc. 
Industrial Mfg. Co., Camden,N J. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St, 
Phila Pa 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co., New 
York. 
Mritting Machine Cylinders. 
Lindley, G. W., 5122 Wakefield St., German. 
town, Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 
Kaitting Machinery. 
American Knitting Machine Co., 6th and 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Warren's. Pulley “Cover 


SAVES POWER—MONEY 
PREVENTS BELT SLIPPING 
ALLOWS BELTS TO RUN SLACK 


You run no risk. 
Order a case (125 sq. ft.) on 30 days 
trial, at $12.00, less carrying charges. 
No pay is expected if not found as rep- 
resented. 





THE WARREN CO. (inc.) 


34 Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 














Antisdel, E. M,, 12 Miller 8t., oe %. 

Beattie, Wm. & Son, Cohoes, N eRe 

Branson Machine Co., 506 John St., Phila. 

delphia. 

Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. 

Cooper, Chas, Bennington bas 

Crane Mfg. Co, opert 

Excelsior Knitting nt ty ‘Manufactur. 
ing Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, te 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila. 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.),Cohoes, N. Y. 

Keystone L Eaiiting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N. 
7th 8t., Phila. 

Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass, 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Lindley, Geo. W., 5122 Wakefield ‘St., Ger. 
mantown, Pa. 

Mayo Knittin Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N 

McMichael . Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Mueller, wy & x 760 Lexington Avenue., 
Brooklyn, N. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch 8t, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

ropper NE: Co, Lakeport, N a 

ay w iiltams, 2079 E. Cumberland 8t., 

a., Pa. 
Sayder, Eanes P. Mfg. Co., Little Falls, 


4 
sta@ora & Holt, Little Falls, N 
Taylor, James, ‘S35 arch St., Philedelphis. 
Tompkins Bros., Troy, N. Y. 


‘Knitting Needies and Supplies. 


Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 
Crane Mtg. ‘Co, Lakeport, N. H. 
Dodge Needle bo., Manchester, N. H. 
Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 
Kavanaugh, Geo. W., Cohoes, N. Y. 
a Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 40 N, 
7th St., Philadelphia 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., Chico- 
my -- Falls, Mass. 
Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
anufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St. 
Philadelphia. 
Mayo ae: A Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.E 
Page Needie Co , Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Treat, Orion, Manchester Green Coan. 
Wardwell Needle Co, SATE, N. H 


K notter for Spocolers 


Barber & Coleman, 504 Sears Bldg., Boston. 


Laberatery Outfits. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St. Phila, Pa 


me. 

American Loom Co., Deedee. = Mass. 

Draper Company, Hopedale, M 

Fairmount Machine Works, 224 at and Wood 

Sts. we wy 

Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, 

Howard. Geo Geo. ¢ C., 1788 Barker Ha » Phila., 
a. ( 

Kilbura. Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 





Leigh, Evan A., 35 Mason Blig. Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Wor ‘8, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 

socket, R 

Loom Pickers. 

Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 

Lubricators 
Ameledema Oilless Bongings So » Berkeley 

St., Wayne Junction, Pni ‘adel phia. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucibie Uo, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lumber. 

Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 


e, & Son, Athol, Mass. 

Machinery Dealers. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 

Phila, Pa. 

Schofield, Geo. L. Phila., Pa 

Taylor, James, 885 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Machinists’ Tools. 

Dodge Mfg Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

ee The D. E. Co, New London, Conn, 


ai 
Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 
Mechanical Draft. 
Boston blower Co., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F., Boston. 
Measuring and Foldi Machines. 
Curtis & Marble|Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
= & Hall, 5444 Hermon St, Worcester 
Mas 


Fabric Measuring & Packaging Co., Postal 
Telegraph Bldg , New York. 

Mercerizing Machinery. 

Butterworth, H. W. & Sons, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I 

Klauder- Weidon Dyeing Machine Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Textile Specialty Co., 500 
North 12th 8t., Phila 

Rusden Machine Co., "Wasven, R., I. 

Mill Brushes. 

See Brushes. 

Mills For Sale. 

Denny, R. B., 143 Federal St., Boston. 

Mall Builders and E neers. 
American Bridge Co., The, New eer 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. 

ill Supplies. 

may on 9 Suppl ,* Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Buckley” 8, Benj. "gon, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


pisos Lubricating Saddle Co., gietetet, R.I. 

Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaks, 

Easton. Burnham Co., Pawthebet, R. T. 

Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Jeffrey ‘Manufacturin Co., Coben pus, 0. 

National Suppl aterson, N. J. 

Southern Bobbin 1+ Greensboro, N.C. 

Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N.Y 
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Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River, Mass. 
Watson, 3 8S, Mfg. _ Leicester, Mass. 
Nappisg Machin 
American Senetng | Machine Co, Williams 
town, 2. 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 
Conn = Napping Machine Co., Somer- 
ville, M 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


ass. 
=! Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delph Te a. 
Neils (sal 
Ryle, Wm * Co., 54 Howard St. 
Malcolm Millis Co.. Frankford, - 


Neon-Shrinking Precess for Wool. 
em Freueric, 660 EK. 2rd St., Paterson, 


@il Filters. 

Burt Manufacturing Co., Akrun, Ohio. 
Packing. 

Bosion Belting Co , Boston. 

Jenkins Bros., New York. 


Moore, Benj. & Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engravi 

Johnson, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 
Patent Solicitors. 

Crosby & Gregory, % School St, Boston, 


ass. 
Siggers, E. G.. Washington, D. C 
olhaupter, D. P., Equitable Bidg., Wash- 
ton, D.C. 
Pavers & Paving Materials. 
Warren Bros. Co., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Perforated Metal. 
American Perfvrated Metal Co., 171 
Woorter 8t., New York. 
Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 
Peroxide of Sodium. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Cnemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 
Picker Sticks. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 
Southern Bobbin Co., Greensboro, N.C. 
Pi Covering. 
easby, R. A, 83 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitti Machinery. 
Ameledema Oilless aring Co, 149 West 
ne mange | St, bo Mis! Junction, Pa. 
Dodge Mf ishawaka, Ind. 
Eastern achinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
funter, ‘Jae, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, O. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mase 
Lambeth Rope Corporation, New Bedford, 


ass. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sogieew Manufacturing Co., Saginaw, 
ch 
Preparatory Machinery, (Cotton). 
Atherton, A. T., Mach. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kitson Machine Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass, 


reases. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co., 388 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pena H. W. & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
Crawford. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
ie Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
ate.) 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Hart, Charles, Frankford, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 17838 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Phillips Co, The ‘Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Printers (Fabrics and Yarn.) 
—v Yarn Printing Works, Philadel- 


Pulleys. 
See Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Pulley Covers. 
Acme Pulley Covering Co., 1 West 108rd 
St., New York. 


Vacuum Cement & Pulley Covering Co., 
1493 Cnird Ave., New York. 
Warren Mfg, Co. , Chicago, Il. 
Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Scaite, W. ». & Sons, Pittsburg, Pa. 
—— ™ 
arker, Henry Co, Springfield, Vt. 
Raw Hide Gears. vome 
New Process Raw Hide Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Reed aad Harness Manufacturers. 
American wonply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Loom Picker Biudeford, Me. 
Walder, J, Paterson, N.J. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Ring Traveliers. 
os * ae Ring Traveller Co., Providence, 


Morley Burton Mfg. Co., Boston. 
Roofing Asphalt. 

Warren Bros. Co.. 143 Federal St., Boston, 
Rooting. Gravel, ed and \Compest- 


a se Granite a Co., Jersey City 


Rooting Materials (Manufacturers). 
Warren Bros, (o., 143 Federal St., Boston. 
Rope Transmission. 
Amerienn Mts .C.., New York. 
Dodge Mfg. Co, Mishawaka, Ind. 
ee lope ‘Cocporation, New Bedford, 


ink Bett Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 


ae Cans. 
Ath ames Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
N. &. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Laminar Fibre Co., No.Cambridge, Mass. 
Walrus Fibre Mfg. Co., Medford. Mass. 
Rubber Covered Rollers and Goeds. 
Bo-to. Belting Co.. Boston. 
Saddles and Stirrups, 
—— Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, R. I. 
Scale 
Sweet & Doyle, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School of Tex- 
ile, New Bedtord, Mass. 
French Textile School, Atlanta, Ga. 
pen = School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
Leé’s College, Charlotte, N. 
Lowell Textile School, . Mass. 
PhYJadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 
Screens (Perforated.) 
See under Perforated Metal. 
Selling Agents. 
See Commission Merchants. 
Separators. 
ng Frame Thread Pro‘ector Co., The, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Draper Co , The, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Machine Works, Tistner Bireh), 
Arlington Heights, Mass, 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


ass. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., Philadel. 


phia. 
Industrial Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., 66 No. 4th St., 
Philadelphia. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Union Button Sewing Mech. Co., 164 High 
St., Boston. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., New York. 
Shafting Hangers. Etc. 
See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeina, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 828, Fall River, 


Maas. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies. 
Shaties. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Htc. 


Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I 
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Knapp, C. H., Paterson, N. J. 
Mason Machine Works Taunton, Mass. 
Busden Machine Co., Warren, R. 1. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N.J. 
Binge Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. 
mary Machines. 
rlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
Knapp, C. H , Paterson, N. J. 
Rus ay Machine Co., Warren, R. I, 
Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Sky Lights. 
Drouve, The G. Co., Bridgeport ng 
Merchant &Co., Philadelphia, 
Slashers. 
Conese Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 


Ms Ke 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Phillips The Thomas, Co., Providence, R.1. 


Cgage- 
India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 
amtord & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Beskser, Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Easton-Burnham Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Ward & Undergrift, Elmer, N. J. 
Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
amford & Smith, Pascoag, R. 1. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wo 
oonsocket Machine and es Co., Woon. 
socket. R. 
Spinning Rings 
aper Gompens, Hopedale, Mase 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins.- 
ville, Mass. 
Spinning Tubes 
souley. Ben)’s. ‘Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Spools. See Bobbins, Spools Shuttles, Etc. 
Spool Cotton for Mfrs. Use. 

Standard Thread Co., New York. 

Warren, W. Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Spooler Kotter. 

Barber & Coleman, 504 Sears Bldg., Boston, 
Sprinklers 

Toternational Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia, 


md...” « for Hosiery. 
Smith & Meinken, N: w York. 
Wells, Wiltred, 505 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 
delphia 
Steam Boilers. 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., The, 29 Cortland 
8t., New Vork City. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & Insnr. 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Rentschler Co, 
Hamilton, 0. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R, I. 
Sturtevant, B. F. & Co., Boston. 
Steam Surface Coverings. 
Keasbey, Robert A., New York. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia 
Rusden Machine Co.. Warren, R. I 
Jenkins Bros., New York 
Sturtevant Co., B F., Bosto 
U.S. Rocking Grate Barco. "Elizabeth, N.J. 
Steam Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., New York. 
Tanks. Tube and Vat«. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 2 Bronk 8t., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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Cypress Lambes Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Lewis, H. F. & Co., New O1 leans, La. 
Rusden Machine | ‘o.. Warren, R, I, 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th ~ay Phila, Pa. 
Tapes, Braids and 
Cathcart, John, & Co, ll Franklin st, N.Y 
Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia. 
Friedberger Mf . Co, Germantown, Pa. 
Krout & Fite M . Co., Abegheny Ave. anc 
Emerald 8t., Philadelphi 
Schneebeli, G. A. & Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York 8t, Phila, Pa. 
Telephones. 
Mianus Electric Co., Mianus, Conn. 
Philadelphia Electric Construction Co., 
a 
Plummer, F. O. 620 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Temples. 
American Loom Co., Readville, Mass. 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Tension Pulleys. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co., Wayne, 
unc., Phila. Pa, 
. KE. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
‘Ave, Providence, I, 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tenter Clips. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery. 
Testing Machin 
Howard, Geo. C., 783 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa 
Textile Schools. 
See Schools. 
Thread Protectors. 
Ring Frame Tnread Protector Co., The, 
Amsterdam, N. Y 
Tom Tom. 
Frank’s Wagon Works, 2731 N, 6th St., 
Philadelphia. 


owers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook S8t., Louits- 
ville, Kv 
Tower Clecks. 
Howard, E. Clock Co., Marlboro Building, 
Boston. 
Traasmitter for Sewing Machine. 
Alien & Overrocker, 2427 Mascher st., Phila. 
Trimmers. 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., Philadel. 
phia. 
Turbines. 
(See Water eeey 
Valves— Bubb 
Boston Belting ( OO-, Boston, Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Aliington & Curtis Mfg. Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., 81 Wareham S8t., Boston. 
American Air Moistening Co., Boston. 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St, Boston, Mass. 
Boston Blower Co. Hyde Park, Mass. 
Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, _. 
Drouve, The G.C» , Bridgeport, Ct. 
National Pancoast Ventilator Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence. R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philapelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Sturtevant, B. £. Co, 34 Oliver 8t, Boston, 


Mass. 
Wing, L. J. Mfg. Co., 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Wall Whitening. 
Moore, Benj. & Vo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Warp Stop Motions. 
Am, Loom Co., Readville, Mass. 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. 
Washers (Cleth). 
Arlington Machine Works, (Arthur Birch), 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Birch Brothers, qpmerziie, Mass 
eee, A. . & Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, aa Machine Co, No. se Mass. 
Kenyon, D, R., & Son, Raritan, N 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rnsden Machine Co , Warren, R. I. 
Webendorfer & Walling, Paterson, N. J. 
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Watchman’s Clocks. 
Am. Watchman’s Time Detector Co., 
Broadway, N. Y. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 620 Atlantic Ave, 
Boston. 
Howard, E. Clock Co., Marlboro Building, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 127 Duane 8t., New York. 
Philadelphia Kiectric Consiruction Co., 
1828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Waterproof Fiocors. 
Warren Hros. Co., i43 Federal St., Boston. 
Water Purifiers & Filters. 
Scaife, W. B. & Sons, Pittsvurg, Pa. 
Water Wheels. 
Alcott, T. C., & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Conoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoer, 


Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 
Winders. (Back.) 

‘Taylor, Jas., 835 Arch St., Philadeiphia. 
Winder Bobbins 

Sweet & Dovie, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Winders. (WMoestery.) 

Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass. 

Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Mascher 

St., Philadelphia. 
Universal Winding Co, 95 South Sireet, 
Boston. 

Wood Pulleys. 

Dodge Mtg Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weol Cleaning Compound. 

India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 

Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bidg., Boston. 

eol and Waste Dusters. 
bes Foundry and heh. Co., Newark, N.J. 

Gerry, Geo, & Son. Athol, Mass. 

Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Altemus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phile, 


Pa. 
American Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 
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Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch), Ar- 
lington Heights, Mass. 
Atlas Foundry and Mch Wks.. Newark,N.J. 
Birch Brothers, Somerville, Mass. 
Butterworth, H.W. sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Onset & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
ass. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker S8t., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jefferson, Bd, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 
Phila, Pa. 
Kenyon D. R. & Son, Raritan, N. J. 
Leigh, Evan A. 35 Mason Bldg, Boston. 
Lever, Oswald, Lehigh Ave. and Maseher 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lowe, Stephen C., 186 Devonshire St., 
en Agt. John Hetherington & Sons, 
std, 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co,, Spring- 
field, Vt. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Rusden Machine Co., Warren, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Schofield, Geo. L., Philadelphia. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Worcester Warp Compressing Machine Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Weol Shoddies. 


Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro, Springfield, Vt. 


Woel Washing, Preparing and Dry- 


ing Machinery. 
Hunter, Jas. Machine Co., No. Adams, 
8. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Phillips Co, The Thoma-, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, C. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 


Banding. 
Lambeth Rope Corp., New Bedtor:!, Mass. 
Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mase. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton lls, Lowell, Mass. 
Cotton Varas. 


American Cotton Yarn Exchange, 67 
Shauncy S8t., Boston. 
eu Milie Co., 216 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 
Barnesville, Mfg. Co.. Barnesville Ga. 
Buckingham & Paulson, 83 Leonard St., 
New York. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Charles, W. B., Amsterdam, N. Y. : 
Colchester Mills, 346 Broadway, New York. 
Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook Me. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. }. 
Dodds, J.8.,517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket. R. I. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mitchell, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Morgan, E. A. 54 Franklin St., N. »f 
New England Cotton Yarn Co, New Bed 
ford, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass 
‘Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Fiax. Hemp. Jute and Ramie. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. ¥ 
Kichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St.,N. Y. 

Gassed Yarns. 


Dodds, J. 8., 517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Kichmann & Sternberg, New York. 
reene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
New England Cotton Yarn Co , New Bed. 
ford, Mass. 
Glazed Varns. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lorimers,Wm. H. & Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford, Pa. 
Montgomery & Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Marness Twine. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broad way, N. Y. 
Fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin 8t., N. Y. 
Moore, C., & Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westtield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 
4rgo Mills Co., 216 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Barnesvi le Mfg Co., Barnesville, Ga. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Colchester Mills, 346 Broadway, New York. 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. [. 
Dexter Yarn Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
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KNITTING YARNS. 





Carded, Combed, Egyptian, American. 


Cops, Skein, 


Cones, Warps, 


216 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. |. 


Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 
I. 


R. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Maas. 
New — Coiton Yarn Co, . New Bed. 
ford, Mas: 
Orswel Mills, Fitchburg. Mass. 
Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard 8t, N.Y. 
Walcott & ‘Campbell ne Co, Mew 
York Mills, Oneida Co 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mase 
Wolstenholme & Clark, Baker and Mallory 
Sts., Manayunk, Pa. 
Mercerized Varnes. 
Dodds, J.8., 517 Wool Exchange, New York. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 580 Broadway, N. Y. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Lerimer, Wm. hs & "Sons Co, Philadelphia. 
Montgomery, J. R. & Co., Windsor Locks, 
Conn Te 
Morgan, E. A., 54 Franklin St,, N. Y. 
Solis. Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St. Boston. Maas. 
Wolstenholme & Clark, Bakerand Mallory 
Sts., Manayunk, Pa 
Mohair Yarns. 
Cranston Worsted Mills. Bristol, R. I. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, &. I 
Skerry, A. T, & Co., 47 Leonard 8t., N.Y. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Notls, Etc. 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 


a & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, New 


Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Uo, 249 Chestnut St, Phila,Pa. 
} a ary &CO, J R, Windsor > Ct. 
kerry, A & Co, 47 Leonard, 8t, N. Y. 
Silk Warns. 
Cagney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence. R. I. 
 — & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, New 


Magia Hope Silk Mfg. Co., Milford, Mass. 
Ryle, Wm, & Uo, 54 oward St, N. ¥. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer. B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 228 ‘Chestnut St, Phila, Pe. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co.. Pawtucket. R. I 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 

St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 
Alleghany Worsted Mills, rae Pa. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, Camden, N. J 
Cam rfon, Richara, 17 Bank St., Philadel- 


mo... Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave. en Camden, N. 4, 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Pocasset Worsted Co., Thornton, R.I. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard st, N.Y. 
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Eco yy) Clock Co, . ° ‘ . 489 
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Eichmann & Sternberg, ° ° ° - 568 
Elliot & Hall, - 4% 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co, . 598 
Excelsior Sewing MachineCo.. . . 602 


Fabric Measuring and Packaging Co. . 428 
Fairmount Machine Co, 422 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfela Company, 577 


Arta Nar wet . e 569 
Felton ° 424 
Ferguson, Filen we Outside Back Uover 
Fidelity Finishing ' vos . ‘ - 815 
Firth & Foster Co . . ‘ - 515 
Feaeg & Chapin P . " é - 604 
Foster, E. H. & Co. F ° A - 608 


Foster Machine Co. 419 
Franklin enenes & Finishing Works 575 
Frank’s Wagon Works 584 


Friedberger Mfg.Co. . . . . « & 
Fuel Economizer Co,,The . » 
Furbush, M. A. & Son Machine Co. 446 
Geisenbeimer & Co, — _—_ Cover. 
General Electric Co., . 441 
Georgia School of Technology « ° - 587 
Gerry, Geo. & Son, . A ° ° —_ 
Goff, D. & Sons e ‘ : parts - 562 
Goulds Mtg. a. « é _ 
Granger Foundry & Machine Co., 
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Hyde, Edward 8., ’ e - 64 
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Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co., 593-568 
Jenkins Bros., . . Quiside Back Cover. 
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Kilburn, Lincoin & Uo. . % - 433 
Kitson Machine Co, ‘ ~ 615 
Klipstein.a, @Co.. Outside Back Cove: = 582 
Kliauder-Weldon eyeing hine Co. . 591 
Knapp, C. H. . ° - 438 
Koechl Victor, & Co, ° ° ° - 576 
Krout & Fite fg. Co., ° ° ° - 604 
Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. . ° . . 444 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co. . 601 
Lambeth Rope Co., Cane Back ( Cover. 
Laminar Fibre Co., ° . 433 
Lea Electric Mfg. Co.,. ‘ ° . . wa 
Lee’s College . ° . . ° . . 561 
Leffel, James,&Co, . ° ° ‘ - 440 
Leigh, Evan Arthur, ° . _ - 424 
Leighton Mch. Co.,_ . ‘ . . - 668 
Lever, Oswald . ° ° - 428 
Lewis, H. F. & Co., ‘Lta., ‘ ° é - 592 
Lincoln, The, Go. ° A , - B84 
Lindley, Geo. W. . . ° - . 601 
Link Belt Machinery Co., . e a 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. . ° . - 423 
Loom Picker Co., ° ° e - 433 
Lorimer’s, Wm. H.SonsCo., . ’ . 74 
Lowe, 8. c. ° . ° « & 
Lowell Machine Shop,’ . . . . 410 
Lowell Textile School, ‘ é . - 587 
Lydall, H., & Foulds, . , ‘ ‘ . 603 
Magid —\ Silk Mfg.Co . ° ° - 57 
Malcolm Millis Co., ‘“ . 572 
Manufacturers’ fen © Se. fs . 608 
Mason Machine W : - 412 
ene & Co., Wm. J., . 817 
o Knitting Machine & Needle Co, . 599 
errow, H. " . 416 
MeMichas! & Wildman M tg. Co, % - 594 
Merchant & Co. ° . - 46 
Merrow Machine Co. be fe ° . : - 604 
Mianus Elec. _ ~~ ° . ° - 439 
Mitchell Jas. E., & Co., ° . ° . 569 
Molt Bros. . ° . ; . Se 
Montgomery, J. R., Co., ° ° ° - 66 
Monument ‘ills,. ° . . 567 
Moore, Benjamin & o. ° ‘ . 487 
Moore, C..&Co., . > > : . wan 
Morgan, E. A. ° ° . - 569 
Morley Button Mtg. Co. Oe . ° - 420 
Mueller, A. ° ° ° 2 . 6” 
Murray,C.0O. . ° : ° : - 437 
Nanz & Co, . ° 433 
National Mercantile Agency ° ° . 859 
National Mill Supply Co. . ° .. 
National Pancoast Ventilator Co. ° . 438 
Nationa! Ring Traveler Co., = ° - 420 
New England Butt Co., ° - 606 
New England Cotton Yarn ( 565 
New England Ventilating & Heating Co., 588 
New Process Raw Hide Co., ‘ 487 
N. Y. & Boston wyowess Co, ° . - 583 
Nye & ge ma ° ° ‘ . 504 
Oakes 1 ° ° ° ° . . 578 
Orswell ills,’ ° 568 
Page Needle Co., . . . ° . . 608 
Parker, Henry Co. ° - 47 
Parks & Woolson Mch © . me 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. - 574 
Paxton & O'Neill, . . - 600 
Pearson, J.T., . ° ° e . 00 
Pepper Mtg. Co., . hos 


Peiiadelpiie Drying Machinery Co. - 422 
Philadelphia Electric Construction Co. 439 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., - 58% 
Philadelphia Textile School, . ‘ 587 
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Phila, Textile Specialty Co. ° 
Phillips, =o se, Co, ° ° 
Plummer ° ° ° 
Pocasset Wortea i Co., 

Pond Lily Co., The ° . . ° 
Popham, Henry & a . ° . 
Potts, Stucy, . . ° . e 
Quilter, James H, 

King Frame Thread Protector Co... 


Roy, B.8 
Roessier & ‘Hasslacner ‘Chemical Co, 
Kowland, Sam’) ° ° 


Rusden Mch., Co., 
Ryle, William. &Co., . : 
Saco & Pettee — hine Shops, . 
Saginaw Mfg. Co. . ° . ° 
Sargent’s, ©. G., ‘Sone, ° ° 
Scaife,W.B.&Sons. . 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna a Co. ° 
*chneebeli,G. A. & Co., ° ° 
Scott & Williams . ° 
Sharpless Dyewood Extractco. , ° 
Siggers, E.G. . e ° 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, ° ; P 
Stack, Wm.H.H.& Bro. | ° 
oe & Meinken 

nyder, Homer P. Mfg. ‘Co. 

olis, Andrew J. Jr., & Co., . 
Seale Bobbin Co. . 
Southern Import & Com, Co. 
Southern Railway . ‘ i e . 
Stafford & Hoit, . ° ° ° . 
Stamford Mfg. Co., . . . ° 
Standard Thread Co., » P ° 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, ° 
Stein, Hirsch & Co., . ° 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. ° 


Sturtevant, B. F.Co., . Inside Back © 
p dead & Doyle . ° ° ° 
kes & Street, 


aunton-New Bedford Copper Co., ° 


Taylor,Jas. . . 

Tebbdets, E. L. & Co., iy . ° 
Thayer, Edward M. . ° e ° 
Thun & Janssen. é ° . 
Thurston, A.G. & Son, ‘ P ° 
Tompkins Bros, : 
Torrance Mfg. Co., ° ° ° 
Townsend,Thomas. ‘ ° 
Treat, Orion, ° ° 
Tucker & Cook Mtg pe 

Union Button bowing ' Mch. Co., 
United States Rocking Grate Co. 
Universal Winding Co., 

Vacuum Cement & Paliey Covering Co. 
Vila, H. 8. 

Wagner, M.& Co 

Wa _ & Campbell Spinning Co, « ° 


Walrus Fibre Mfg Co., ‘ 


Ward & Vandegrift . ° ° 

Wardwell Needle Co., . . . ‘ 
Warner, W.E.&Co., . ° S a 
Warren Bros. Co. . ° ‘ 


Warren Company, The es 
Warren, W., Thread Works, 


Watson, L. 8, Mfg.€o, . ° 
Webendorfer & alling . 
Weimar Bros, ° ° 
Wells, Wilfred. | oh a 


Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, é p 
Whitin Machine Works 

bh ag ag Spinning Ring Co. im a 
Whiton D. E. Machine Co., ° 
Whittier Mills, 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Wing, L.J.Mfg.Co.,The . 
Wolhaupter, D. P. > P ° 
Wolstenholme & Clark, e ° ° 
Wooltord, George, ‘ 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 


Worcester Warp ener Seren Machine 


Co. ° 
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Woolen Milla and other manufacturing plants 
Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties. 
148 Federal St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


MILLS FOR SALE! ...«. cen,’ 
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HUMIDITY REGULATOR 


553 








The Humidity of 
Mill Rooms 
Regulated 
Automatically 
Within one per 
cent. 

The Humidostat 
operates any 
means of produc- 
ing moisture 
such as 

Steam Jets, 
Water Pans, 
Water Spray, 
Etc. 





--- LELE:... 


HUMIDITY | 


' For the first 


¥ time in the his 


tory of 


’ Spinning and 


Weaving an 
absolute humid- 
ity may be kept 
without any 


attention. 


Temperature 
of rooms also 
kept within two 


degrees. 


HUMIDOSTAT 


Johnson Electric Service Company, 


Boston, 19 Pearl Street. 
Philadelphia, 14 8S. Broad Street. 
Milwaukee, 120 Sycamore Street. 


New York, 240 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, 411 Dearborn Street. 
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CUBA IS UP-TO-DATE. 


The Havana Electric Street Railway Company of 






Havana, Cuba, are equipping their new power house 






with the best most modern machinery. Two 150 






gallon 


Cross Oil Filters 


were installed. You can’t get away from the popu- 







larity, the practicability, the true merit of our Oil 







Filters. 


Can’t we send further particulars. 


THE BURT MFG. CO., 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 


LARGEST MFRS. OF OIL FILTERS WE ALSO MANUFACTURE THE BURT 
IM THE WORLD. EXHAUST HEAD. 





















EDWARD JEFFERSON & B:0., 


f Worsted .. Machinery, 


127 South 2nd Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


en er 







$1,000 
$1,000,000 


it makes no difference how large 
or small a property is, we guar- 
antee an exact appraisal. 































Sonn AGnENES 908 Whatis your plant worth in detail at 


present market prices? 













La J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, : How pom seeals it cost to replace 
t comipletely 
Briggella Cork Rollers tor Spinning and | Can you tell accurately how much in- 
Drawing. surance you can legally carry on it? 





Can you tell how much insurance you 
could collect in case of a complete loss ? 

These questions are vitally import- 
ant to all owners, stockholders or in- 
vestors. The American Appraisal Co, 
can answer them. 

We furnish complete and accurate 
invoices, inventories, and plans of 
manufacturing plants, mills and all 
properties guaranteeing absolute 
J ey of loss in case of fire and correct 

ata for carrying insurance. Invalu 
able in securing loans or settling es- 
tates. We willcall upon you or write 
you. Send for our book of particulars. 






















IF YOU WANT COTTON 
on WOOLEN MACHINERY 


--.Why not correspond with... 


GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 
123 No, Front Street, 


PHILA,, PA, 


Also, Agent for the Weston Hydro Ex- | 
tractor. 





























THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 
. OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONS!N. 
Capital Stock $100,000 
Eastern Department 


804 Park Row Bidg., . New York 
Telephore 3744 Cortlandt. 

























SITUATIONS WANTED. 





The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department 
TexTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents aad foremen for every branch of the textile industry will te 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


The ‘business of this department is held strictly confidential. 


The ee of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers. 


A member or the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 








WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Weolen Supt., or asst. or dyer. 

1829 Age 35; American; a ~~ 
ed on kerseys. coverts, worsteds, cassi- 
ae etc. Is familiar with Davis & Furber 
jackets and mules, and Crompton & Knowles. 








Wanted. A position as superin- 
1833 tendent of woolen mill manufactur- 
ing wool, or wool mixed hosiery or under- 
wear. Is a practical man, understands 
earbonizing and mixing of stock, ete. 
References iurnished. 





0 Supt. Weolen Mill, designer or 
184 overseer ot weaving. Age 32; 
American; married. Has worked on 
kerseys, meltons, uniform cloth, indigo 
blue, doeskins, fancy enesteneres, cloakings, 
overcoatings, venetiane, and broadcloth. 
Excellent references. 


uperintendent. Waseight years 
1841 Z parton department and acted as 
assistant in England. Wants to get a start 
in this country. Would take position as as- 
sistant superintendent, <lesigner, or assist- 
ant designer. Has h’d experi+nce on high 
grades of plain and fancy woolens and 
worsteds, as well as army kerseys and cotton 
worsteds. 





¢ ., Designer or Overseer of 
1823 Saivibe. Awe 42: a —— 

e experier ce on fancy cassimeres, cloak- 
iae Reavers, meltons, plaid backs, golf caps, 
rugs, union worsted suitings and government 
work, flannels, face-finished goods, and can 
make them up from the yarn. Is familiar 
with Crompton & Knowles and English looms. 








n Superintendent or De- 
1398 ben reepgnised ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account Of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor. 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 
superintendent. 


| 4 istant Supt. Weolen. A 

1575 a Pai adelphia Textile 

highest standing), and has bad more 

nt soa experience in the various de- 

artments of a Massachusetts mill. Wants 

49 geta start where there is fair ehance of 
advancement. Age 28, single. 





t.and Designer in a worsted 

1768 oP Woten mill. oe pe on 
° w employed as designer a - 
2 oak, Pout is competent to take 
charge ofa mill. Is familiar with all makes 
of machinery, and has manufactured nearly 
all classes of goods. Excellent references. 














COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 





1806 K would like to correspond with 
some president or manager of some 
cotton mill now running or aey new mill now 
being constructed, who would like to engage 
& competent superintendent. I want to en- 
gece wee a cloth mill of any number of spin- 
dles not exceeding 10,000, y yess is $1,000 
a& year, with no luss of time. I am a practi- 
cal manufacturer, of long experience as over- 
seer and superintendent. Iam a good man- 
ager, full of push and energy, and I bave a 
good record as a hustler tor big produc. 
tions and making money for my employers, 
Strictly temperate. 
1689 Supt. or Assistant Supt. Age 37; 
“ American; married. Large experi 
ence a8 overseer and first-class references. 
At present employed as overseer, but is 
capable of filling a superintendent's posi. 
tion. Worked on prints, twills, sheetings, 
cambric and fancies. 





1802 Supt. or agent ot small cotton or 
- knitting mill, or would take a posi- 
tio - as overseer ot cotton carding. 33 years 
old; American. Has worked on sheetings, 
shirtings and fancy goods, and hosiery and 
mill supplies. Wants about $25 per week. 





1453 Superintendent desires position 

“~ in a cotton mill. Age 28; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine 
sateens, sheetings, ginghams duck, denims, 
cottonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is 
familiar with all makes of spinning, spool. 
ing and warping machinery. Refers to past 
employers. 


1806 Supt. ef a Cotten Weavin 

MEill, colored or white, 5,000 to 10,000 
spindles; or overseer of weaving in a cotton 
miil, on any kind of work and anv size mill, 
white or colored. Will go Kast, West, North 
or South, Canada cr Mexico. Has had good 
and — experience. <A married man; 40 
years old, strictly temperate. Can give ref. 
«ences as to ability and character. 


189 Cotten Superintendent wants 

“ position in Northern mill. Has been 
in charge of Southern mills for 7 years. 
Previous experience in N,E. Is well known 
among mill men, and can furnish the best 
of references. Age 3$; married. 


1772 Supt. or Overseer of Weaving. 
‘ Age 38; American; married. Lawns, 
fine sheetings and shirtings, sateens, twills, 
fancies, denims and cottonades. Is fami. 
liar with Whitin, Lowell, Draper, Northrop 
and English machinery. Not at present em- 
ployed. 





1306 Young American wants position as 

e cotton superintendent. Experience 
mostly on cotton warps. Has been book. 
keeper, Overseer of carding and spinning; 
also superintendent in Massachusetts mills 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 











179 Beas Carder, or carder and spin- 
fe ner: Age 49; English. Large ex- 
perience on fine, medium and coarse wool, 
also wool, cotton and shoddy mixes, cassi- 
meres, flannel-, blankets, kerseys, meltons, 
beavers, government goods, etc. Excellent 
references and first class man in every re- 
spect. Was nine years boss carder in 5 
land and has held good positions in this 
country as boss carder and spinner. 





1842 Carder and Spinner in a Small 
— Wall, or spinner in a large mill. 
Has worked on wool, cotton, dress goods, 
cheviots, shoe clotb, hosiery yarn, and wool, 
cotton and shoddy mixes. Is familiar with 
Davis & Farber, Johnson & Bassett, Smith 
& Furbush macbinery. 





1701 Boss Carder. Age 39; English; 

married. Has had large experience 
as boss carder in Canadian mills, also held 
positions in England before c ming to this 
country. Has worked on all kinds of wool, 
cotton waste, mungo and shoddy mixes, cas- 
simeres, diess goods, knit goods, blankets. 
Can take position at once. Excellent refer. 
ences. 


1827 Overseer of Woolen Card 
O4! Room. Has worked on blankets, 
robes, friezes, cheviots, kerseys, flannels, 
knit goods, cassimeres, hair lines and unions. 
Age 34; American; married. Wants not less 


than $3.00 per day. 


WOOLEN SPINNERS. 








1691 BeossSpinner Large experience 
in first-class N. E. mills on flannels 
and all kinds of fancy cassimeres. English- 
man; age 50; married. Refers to past em- 
ployers. 
1784 Worsted Drawer and Spinner. 
Would take twisting. Age zs; Knyg. 
lish; si. gle. Can furnish references as to 
ability and character. 
633 Woolen Mule Spinner desires to 
ve move from Maine on account of wife’s 
health. At present in good position. Age 37; 
married, Scotchman. 








1648 Boss Carder and Spinner. Age 
47; American. Has worked won 
cassimeres, flannels, beavers, knit goods, 
dress goods, blankets, shawls, all kinds 
of mixes, also shoddy. Understands spool 
ing and twisting, and making novelty yarns, 
Temperate, steady, and refers to vast em 
ployerr. 
1834 Overseer of Spinning. Experi- 
= ence covers eight years as second. 
hand and fixer and eleven years as Overseer. 
Has handied nearly all kinds of goods. Is 
an expert fixer. Worked on Davis & Furber 
mules. Age 88; American; married- 


9) Overseer in Woolen Spinning. 
1820 Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
cassimeres, cheviots, beavers, ali wool, and 
wool and cotton, and wool, cotton and shoddy 
mixes,from 1 run to 9% Davis & Furber 
Johnson & Bassett and Platt mules and jacks 
Reters to past employers. Wants $2.50 per 
day. 





1801 Overseer of Carding. Age 27; 
German; married. Dress goods, 
knit goods, wool and cotion mixes, blankets 
and paper makers’ felts, Is familiar with 
all kinds of American machinery. Wants 
$3.00 per day. 





COTTON CARDERS. 











1736 Overseer Cotten Card Room 
and Combing. Age 39; married. 
Has been overseer for past nine years. In 
last position seven years. Started up two 
large rooms with combers in each. Thor- 
oughly understands all machinery in card 
room, and has run all grades of cotton. Uan 
furnish references, if required. 


L751 Carder and Spinner. Can give 
v first-class references as to charac. 
ter and ability. Has had twenty-one years’ 
experience as overseer On both American 
and Engligh systems of —s, An Amer. 
iean; 45 years old. Has worked on fine and 
coarse, also colored cotton. 





1593 Overseer Cotton Carding and 
“YY Combing. Now in charge of this 
department in a large N. E. mill. Has had 
first-class experience and is well recom- 
mended. Age 33; married, American. All 
grades of cotton. 





1027 Overseer ef Cotton Carding. 
at Age 32; American; married. Has 
worked on coarse an« fine yarn, from 10’s to 
70’s, carded and combed, and is familiar 
with English and American makes of ma- 
chinery. Willnot work for less than $3.50 
per day. Excellent references. 


1782 Overseer Cotton Lome ges Age 
~ 25; single. Fine carded and comb- 
ed cotton yarns. Is familiar with all makes 
ot machinery. Wants $3.50 per day. 


5 














1663 Overseer Mule Roem, Eleven 
years’ experience in Fall River 
mills, and for the past ten years overseer of 
mule room. Excellent reference from pres- 
entemployer. Age 44, married, 


1753 Overseer of Spinning. Wants 
“ position in the South. Has worked 
on prints, flannels, sheets, colored double 
nap flannel dress goods. Age 27; American; 
married, Excellent references from past 
employers. 


1822 Overseer of Cotton Mule 

-—< Spinning. Understands Mason and 
English makes of mules. Has worked in 
mule room sixteen years, five years as sec- 
ond hand and a year and a half as overseer. 
28 years old; married; steady and temperate. 
Would like to get work in N. E. or New York 
States, Has worked on colored hosiery yarn 
and filling. 


1703 Overseer Ring Spinning,Warp 
~ ing and Spooling. |s experienced 
on white work from Nos. 4’s to 30’s. Is fami- 
liar with Whitin and Lowell Machine Shop 
spinning frames and spoolers and warpers. 
Wants $3 per day to start with. Age 389; 
American; married. 


1779 Boss Mule Spinner. Now em. 
fe ployed in South, but wants to 
change on account of climate. Has had 15 
years’ experience as a cotton spinner. work- 
ing up to overseer from back boy. Is well 
acquainted with all makes of English mules, 
also latest Mason mules, and is familiar with 
the working of all drafts and twists. Mar- 
ried; 30 years old, and temperate. 











"2Q Overseer of Ring Spinning 
1739 Spooling and Warping. Age 45; mar 
ried, Wants to return to New England. A 
thoroughly practical spinner, and can fur. 
nish references from any mill where he has 
worked, and is a first cla~s manager of help. 
Wants not Jess than $4.00 per day. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


ENITTEBS. 








1645 Overseer Weaving. Age 30; 

married, American. Has worked 
in weave room since he was 17 years old, as 
weaver, fixer and secondhand of weaving, 
except for a short time was traveling sales- 
man. Has worked on ladies’ dress goods, 
men’s fine worsted suitings, overcoatings, 
cloakings, etc., on Crompton & Knowles and 
Jacquard leoms, Excellent references. 


857 Overseer or Asst. Supt. Age 43; 
1 vi German; married. Worked on car- 
pets. Smyrna rugs, chenille, silk ribbons, 
woolen dress goods, suspenders, plushes and 
velvets ot various kinds, and cotton woven 
body hammocks. Wishes to change on ac- 
count of climate. 

> Overseer of Weaving in large 
1688 mill, designer in small mill, or as- 
sistant designer in a large mill. Age 38; 
German; single. Has worked on beavers, 
chinchillas, fine cassimeres, fine fancy wor- 
steds, ladies’ dress goods, army goods, union 
cassimeres and other classes of goods. 
Strictly temperate and industrious, 


~9C Boss Weaver or Superintend- 
1536 ent. Age 43; married; American. 
Can run any department in wovlen_ mill, 
having been in business for himself. Not at 
present employed. Can take position im 
mediately. 


4 \7 Worsted Weaver or Fixer. 
166 ‘ Will accept fixing job at $2.25 a day. 
Experience covers worsted coatings, cassi. 
meres, dress goods and jacquard work. 
Familiar with Crompton and English looms. 





~ Boss Weaver. Ilias worked on 
1805 tancy dress goods, cashmeres, ging 
hams, fancy worsteds, coatings, lenos and 
Jacquards. Has also some knowledge of de 
signing. English; age 36. 


COTTON WEAVERS, 


"O92 Secondhand or Overseer of cot. 
1 783 ton weaving, Or assistant designer. 
Age 25; American; single. Just completing 
two year course in both designing and 
weaving. Isa practical loom fixer of three 
years’ experience. se 
7Q11 Overseer ot Weaving, or second 
1811 hand in large room. Fixed looms 
for six years in Jacquard shop »nd has had 
18 years’ experience as overseer Has worked 
on print goods, sheetings, bed ticking, ducks 
and drills. Age 47; American; widower. ~ 

Py Weaver. ‘ge 38; Ameri 
1832 = married. Has worked in 
weave room since 15 years old. Has a fair 
knowledge of designing. Has worked on 
beavers, cassimeres, worsteds, dress goods, 
blankets, both bed and horse blankets, cot 
ton worsteds; in fact, all kinds of woolen 
goods, and is familar with Crompton & 
Knowles and Davis & Furber machines. 





Boss Weaver, or secondhand, or 
1843 would take fixing job. Age 42; 
American; marned. Worked on Davis & 
Furber cotton and woolen looms, Lewis 
ton cotton looms, Cromoton looms, and 
Knowles cam looms. Plain dress goods, 
heavy cloakings and men’s suitings in 
different grades and checks and stripes. 


Overseer of Weaving. Has 
1828 worked on denims, domets, tick- 
ings, jeans, ducks, shirtings, dimities, lawns 
and all kinds of twi'ls, cottons, ginghams, 
sateens, and fine cambrics. Is familiar with 
Crompton, Whitin, Mason, Lowell, Draper, 
Pattee, English, Bridesburg and Knowles 
looms. Age 35; American; married. Several 
years’ experience as overseer. 











1836 Supt. Knitting Mill, or manager. 

Age 4%; American; single. ive 
years as treasurer, manager and superin. 
tendent in a mill, and in previous position 
18 years. Has personal knowledge of 
woolen and cotton manufacture. orked 
on ladies’ Jersey ribbed underwear, cotton, 
silk and woolen. 


1831 Boss Knitter on circular latch 

a needle machines, making ribbed 
underwear, or spring needle work made on 
Tompkins machine. Also a practical wool 
carder of about eight years’ experience as 
overseer in underwear and shoddy mills. 
Understands raw stock and how to handle 
it so as to give best results. An American, 
steady and reliable. Age 36. 


1824 Boss Knitter or Fixer on ribbed 

underwear. Has worked on fancies, 
double knees and tops and plain work. Is 
familiar with Brinton & Denny, McMichael & 
Wildman, Huse and Pepper machinery. Will 
work for $2.50 or more, according to position. 





1554 Boes Knitter. Underwear, Jersey 
ribbed, lisle,wool, plaited work, silk 
Can handle any latch machine. Good ref- 
erences. Age 26; married. 
1741 Overseer of Kaitting. Has had 
18 years’ experience as overseer. 
Has worked on wool, worsted and cotton un- 
derwear; spring and latch needle machines. 
Age 33; married. Reters to past employers. 





1776 Boss Knitter. Had constant ex- 

perience in the knitting business 
for the pust twenty years. Can handle any 
kind of goods made on a circular spring 
needle knitting machine. Age 36; American ; 
married. Excelient references. 





DYERS. 
1626 Dyer and Finisher, with exper- 
= lence On plushes, dress goods, mo- 
hair and worsted genapped yarns, cotton 
and woolen yarns, raw stock. At present 
employed. but will consider position pay 
ing $3 a day. 
1821 Boss Dyer. Age 35; American; 
. married. Worked in hosiery dye. 
house for seven years as boss dyer. Has had 
experience on fast black, lisle finish and ex- 
tract work. 
1809 Boss Dyer. Age 33; American. 
uN Wants $3.50 perdayormore. Wants 
to change on account of locality. Has 
worked on fancy cotton yarns, mohair novel. 
ty yarns, worsted yarns, raw cotton, raw 
wool, piece dyes on flannel, mixed cotton 
and wool and all wool, kerseys and beavers 
ani beavers with cotton warp. 


1846 Ross Dyer or bleacher. Age 28; 
€ English; single. Has worked on 
mostly all kinds of dyed and bleached 
goods. Wants tochange as place he is in 
does not agree wi'h him. 


1850 HMiead Dyer on cotton yarn or 
Ue cloth, or would take a position as 
chemist, sample dyer in an aniline manu. 
fac'uring company, or dyestuff salesman. 
English; 26 years old; married. Strictly 
temperate, and can furnish references. 





1839 Bess Dyer. Age 35: English; 

“ mnarried. Has been boss dyer for 14 
years On all classes of woolen and cotton 
goods, such as piece dyeing. raw stock, 
woolen and worsted yarns, ete. Is steady 
and reliable and temperate. Assisted father 
in Jarge dye works in England for seven 
years. 
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FINISHERS. 


1792 Boss Finisher, with over 20 years’ 
(Ja experience on all kinds of woolen 
and worsted goods. Learned business in 
one of the best woolen mills in Scotland and 
has also had experience in some very good 
mills in this country. Strictly temperate 
and steady, and cen give qeee references as 
to character and ability. Wants position in 
a good, steady-running mill at 


88 years; married. 

1613 Boss Finisher. One of the best 
~ finishers we know. Has held first 

class positions, and worked 13 years in last 

lace. Is out at present for good reasons. 

Would like to muke a connection with a 

first class millatonce. All kinds of woolen 


and worsted goods, 

166: Overseer Mule Reom. Has 
OD een ia present position 10 years’ 

and can furnisn most excellent references. 

Wants to change on account of family. 44 


years old. Wants $3.00. 
1 5( 16 Overseer of Worsted or Weool- 
DUD en Finish: g. Has haa fall charge 
of burling, mending, w+ t and dry finishing 
and shipping. Bas worked on fancy dress 
goods, cheviots, men’s suitings, flannels, 
thibets and clorkings, Is familiar with Eng 
lisb and American machinery. Refers to 


past emplovers : ; ‘ens 
1499 Overseer of Finishing. Has 
ve woiked on kersey~, cassimeres, 
broadcloths, worsteds, venetians, cloakings, 
tricots, overcoatings, suitiogs, shawls, flan- 
nels, beavers, dress goods, and face finished 
goods of all kinds. Was in a large N. E. mill 
as overseer for '4; years. Is 45 years of age. 


1804 Overseer of Fisishing. Wants 
. to change on account of town he is 
in. Is familiar with all kinds of woolen and 
worsted machinery, and has wor*ed on ker- 
seys, cassimeres, carriege cloth, worsteds, 
dress goods, shawls, etc. Age 35; American ; 
married. Wants $3.00 per day. Excellent 
reterences from past employers. 


DESIGNERS. 


Designer, or assistant supt. and 
designer. An Al color designer. 


onee. Age 





1789 
Can get up good line of fancy weolen and 
waned goods which will be good sellers 
and profitable to the manufacturer, Giadu- 
ate of a prominent desiening and textile 


school in Germany. Is well posted on all 
kinds of stock, cotton and shoddy, and with 
the general work ofa woolen mill. nr 
TA - Design« . or Finisher, or wil 
1445 sabe pestulen as supt. of a small 
mill. German; Protestant; e 36; married. 
Has worked in several New England mills, 
and refers to them. Graduate of the Werden 
Textile Schoo), Saxony. Has worked on ker 
seys, beavers, cassimeres, cheviots, etc. Is 
familiar with all makes of American and 
German machinery. 

9 Designer in sma!! mii), or assist 
183% ant in large mill. Age 24; Scotch; 
single. Has worked on fancy cas*imeres, 
plaid backs, coverts, unions, worsted 
trowserings and shirting*. Fair knowledge 
of Jacquard designing. Johnson & Bassett 
mules, Davis & Farber dresser, and Knowles 
looms. Is willing to work for moderate 
salary, with chance of promotion. 

> Designer, assistant supt., as- 
1835 sistant designer, overseer of weav- 
ing, secondhand large weave room, loom 
fixer, boss spooler, dresser,or mender. Age 
48; American; single. Worked on worsteds, 
cassimeres, dress goods, blankets, chin. 
chillas, cloakings, etc. All patterns of 
Crompton & Knowles looms, Davis & Furber 
spooling, dressing and weaving machinery, 
and Worcester warp compressor. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


1810 Dresser Tender. Age 23; Ger- 

man, singie. Is familiar with Davis 
& Furber and Cieveland dressers. Will not 
change for less than 20 cte. per hour. 


1746 Overseer Warping and Dres:- 

img, or weaving, warping aud 
dressing. Has worked on woolens and 
fancy worsteds. Is tamiliar with Davis & 
Furber dressers; Draper, Phenix and 
Lowell Machine Shop warpers; English 
plain and Crompton looms, Wants $3 a day. 





1762 Chemists. Age 2%; American. 
“~ Wants a position in dye works, 
print works or bleachery. $15 a week to 


Starton. Excellent references. 

1835 Beamer, Twister, also under 
ve stans drawingin and splitting. 

Age 27; American. Has worked on ging 

hams, dress goods, shirtings and cotton 


worsted. 

1744 ®ixer. Age 24; American; single. 
Is familiar with Boss, Invincible, 

McMichael & Wildman, Brinton, Denny and 

Victor machines. Wants $15a week. 


185] Machinist in Woolen Mill. 

. Can repair looms, cards, mules, 
ete., of every description, also worsted ma 
chinery. Uncerstands forging tools and bas 
fair knowledgs of electricity. Ten years ex- 
perience in some of the best mills in New 


England. 
1845 Fixer or secondhand. Age 40; 
“ American; married. Worked on all 
kinds of spring needle work, also latch to a 
good extent. Gauze underwear, rubber 
lining, cuff knitting and ribbed hosiery. 
1815 Master Miechanic. 31 years of 
« age; married; American. Has 
worked in cotton mills forthe past 16 years. 
Wants to change on acconnt of unhealthy 
locality. Can farnish excellent references. 
1704 Boss Dyer. Age 86; English; sin- 
. gle. Is tumiliar with dyeing cotton 
yarn and warp both for bleaching, fulling 


and other purposes. Has dyed for the best 
firms in Ene land also for export work. 


172: ‘Dresser Tender. Age 42; ‘mar. 
ried, 15 years in a mill as overseer. 
Is familiar with all makes of machinery. 


Can take place at once. 
1351 Bess Weolen and Weoersted 
« Finisher is looking for a position 
paying $3.50 or more. Age 31; Has worked 
on all classes of woolen and worsted goods 
Can turnish excellent references. 
1764 Engineer and General Repair 
Mian. Age 45; American; married. 
Wants $2.50 to $3.00 a day. Over twenty 


year*’ exrerience. 

1765 Overseer Cloth BReoeom, white 
or colored. Age 48; American. 25 

years’ experience as secondhand. 


1817 Chief Engineer or Master Me- 
‘ chanic. First class man for a cotton 
mill. Has been employed as machinist in 
various cotio» mill repair shops, and in re. 
mat shops building new cotton machinery. 
*roficient as a draftsman on mechanical 
drawing. 








8% years old; married. 





182 >, Wanted by Steady, Industricus 

aad man, & situation as overseer, in Tape 
mill. Has had considerable experience, but 
does not know everything, hut willing to im- 
prove. Would start at $1.25 per day for six 
months. Has been overseer a short time, and 
has perfect control of help. Age 46; English; 
married. No family. Would go anywhere, 
and settle. 
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THOS. H. DOAN E, eae — 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. 


SELLING DIRECT FROM MILLS. 
Woolen and Cotton Accounts Solicited. Ample Room for Storage. 


References given. Bond if necessary. 


M. WACNER & CO., 
Direct Selling Agents for Hosiery and Underwear Mills, 


RENSHAW BUILDING, 213 NINTH STREET, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Selling Jobbing Trade Exclusively. 
Correspondence Solicited with Manufacturers Wanting Selling Agents. 


SOUTHERN IMPORT & COMMISSION COMPANY, 


DIRHCT AGENTS 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, YARNS and CARPETS, 


Greensboro, tn. C. 


WANTED, 
A Practical Knitter 


One who can take entire management of 
Knitting Sepantenens, desirous of making a 
reputation, has push, and ability. Mill es- 
tablished 1889 (located Middle West, beautiful 
city of 7,000), output $50,000 a year. Address, 
**‘ KNITTER,” care of Textile World. 





F. GUTMANN. M. WAGNER. 








1716 Fimisher. Age 29; English; mar- 
ried. Has worked as wet finisher, 
shearer, gigger, second-hand and overseer. 
Prefers a mill making cassimeres, wor 
steds, dress goods ard face finished goods, 
A high grade of goods. Is familiar with 
all kinds of American and English finishing 
machinery, and can keep same in the best 
of repairs. Prefers Eastern States. Can 
take position at one week’s notice. Best 
of references. 








Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wa. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. Jd. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 


SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,46. | 


Cotton, Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 
MACH I NAB RY. 


Bowing Sptnaies and Flyers a Specialty. 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


SECONDHAND CABLER WANTED. 


State age. maker and price te 
A. R. T., care this paper. 


COTTON FACTORY FOR SALE. 


A good thing forthe right party. A water 
power cotton a | now running in part, 
and bringing in good revenue to leaser. Can 
be secured at a great bargain because of 
owners inability to look after it. A two 
cent stamp will secure full particulars to one 
interested and who means business. Ad.- 
ous J. A. WIGGS, President, Starkville, 

38. 








NATIONAL MERCANTILE AGENCY. 





RELIABLE CREDITS. 





HE current issue of the «‘ Blue Book,” a General Reference Book of Credits, is 
ready for delivery and contains about 1,200,000 names, with ratings of the 
most reliable and conservative character. 

If your business is conducted on a safe basis, your credit man must know these 


points about every applicant for credit :-— 


WHAT IS HE WORTH! 
WHAT IS His CHARACTER! 
HOW DOES HE PAY! 


The ‘+ Blue Book ” tells and is the only Mercantile Agency book that does tell 
these facts regarding every applicant for credit. Rates of subscription, and book 


sent for inspection, upon request. 


OFFICES: 
New York City— RBoston— Philadelphia — Baltimore —Chicago—St. Louis —Cincinnati— Buffalo— 
Pittsburg—Syracuse—/ochester—Cleveland—Utica—St. Paul —Kansas City. 
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PROFITS 


used to be in the goods. Now they are 








in the Equipments. 


For instance this 


Improved Spool Rack 


makes a profit in one branch— 


It comes nearer than any rack on the 
market to-day in making an 


Ideal Warp 


It gives a uniform tension on every thread 
in the warp from full to empty spool, which 
can be perfectly regulated. The double 
bank fo spools mixes the yarn better and 
prevents spool streaks, There are a num- 
ber of othe good points brought out in our 
circular on the subject. Send for it. 


Worcester Warp Compressing 


Machine Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 





A PERFECT FAST BLACK FOR HOSIERY. 


The New Dubois Sanitary 
Biack Leads Them All. 


It has been adopted by many leading Hosiery Manufacturers all over the country. 


Mills started with the dye formula for black, colors, and bleaching, or black 
alone, or black and colors and taught by me. personally, with my latest oxidizing 
machine (patents applied for), also with dye formula and. lisle finish (patents 
applied for), or for dyeing and lisle finish formulas only. Will arrange for pay- 
ment in Jump sum or in instalments. 


This black is inexpensive, non-poisonous; the color is uniform 
with every lot; it will not crock, and it leaves the goods strong and 
ofa beautiful color, either blue or jet black, as desired. 

Stockings dyed in one dip right from the knitting machine 
without bottom or topping. 


This is the best, safest and finest black in the world, and costs as follows: 


No. 1 Black, positively ungreenable, $3.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Ne. 2 Black, a splendid black, $2.50 per 100 Ibs. 
No. 3 Black, an all around fine black, $2.00 per 100 Ibs. 


No. 4 ts a black as good as any you can get from other 
dyers, aud costs $1.50 per 1.00 Ibs. 


I guarantee all above in every particular, or No Money. Address direct 
the inventor patentee, 


A. N. DUBOIS, Analytical Chemist and Colorist, 
2170 Sedgeley Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NotTrE—I have no agenta, but sell direct only. 
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IF YOU CAN’T COME, WRITE 


to our nearest office for iatedenntion about 


E. HOWARD & CO. Watchman’s Clocks. 


They will save you 10 per cent. on your insurance. 


The E. Howard Clock Co.. Marlboro Bldg., Boston—Knapp Bldg., New York. 
Established 1842. 


SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


A fine Textile Course by mail. Situa- 
tions secured. Write at once for full 
particulars. 














PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ACME PULLEY COVERINC CO., 


No. 1 w, 103th Street, New York City, U.S.A. 
Slipping Belts Overcome, 


SHORTENING or taking up 
same uunecessary. 


Excessive use of dressing avoided, 
By the use of the Acme Covering en your Pulleys. 


D. L. LEE, President. 





Prevents slipping, retaining full speed, giving you 
the best possible results that can be obtained in the 
running of your belts. Can be applied on all kinds 
of pulleys. 





We send you a case on trial with full instructions how to apply same. Express charges 
prepaid by us, 
ACME PULLEY COVERINC CO. 


NATIONAL Mitt. SUPPLY CcO., 
PATERSON, N. J. 


MiL«&E SUPP Liss. 


We make a specialty of 


RIBBON PAPER FOR RIBBON MFRS. 


Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics. 


— BY— 








FRED BRADBURY. 


Head Master, Textile Dept. Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax, England. 


Containing, Chapters on the following :— 

Various Systems of Counting Yarns; Resultant and Average Counts; Relative Weights 
and Cost of Twist and Mixture Yarns; Weights and Cost of Warp and Weft; Sett Systems; 
Weight and Cost of Woven Farices; Reproduction of Woven Fabrics; Conditioning; Con- 
struction of Woven Fabrics; Exercises with Answers Over 200 pages. Full bound in cloth 


Price $1.00. Postage and Duty Paid. 


Send Orders to GUILD & LORD, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Sole American Agents. 


JEFFREY. 22° MAGHINERY = 3°: = 
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PRESSES ] 


ARE THE STANDARD. 
Se Boomer & Boschert Press Co. alum 





Saale aouee. 338 West Water St, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 00 Greener 


EASTON” BURNHAM (INE Co 





Spindles) ys MACH anulachel 


USED INTHE UG 5COTTON, WOOL& SILK 
© IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS © 


TO SPOOL FROM COP,SKEIN, OR BOBBIN. 











Pocasset Worsted Co: 
WORSTED YARNS 


Fer Weaving and Knitting Purposes. 


THORNTON, R. I. 
Office, 620 Bannigan Building. Providence. 
















__ |FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Wersted 


YARNS. 


Mohair Plushes, 
Worsted and Cotton Braids. 














D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861, —— 


YARN DEPARTMENT. 











Pate 1894 1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 





1901 


Jan. FEB WAR APR MAY JUNE) SLY AUG SEPT OCT NOV | DEC 45 


35 


25 








GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING RANGE OF PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE. 


Cotton Yarn. 





The trade has continued in 
the same lethargic condition that 
we have previously recorded. The 
action of the Southern mills in reduc- 
ing output has been welcomed by the 
trade generally, as the enormous stocks 
were a serious menace to values. 

Prices have receded, as our chart 
shows. We quote as follows: 

Eastern mule yarn:— 


10s. ‘ ‘ . . 17 to174 

l4s.. ; ; . - 18 to 184 

aa ; ‘ , . 19 to 194 
Weaving yarn (warps):— 

14/1 . , , , . 14 to 144 

ae j ; ; . 149 to 15 

20s... . . ; - 154 

22s. , d ; . 16 

14/2 . ‘ . ; ie 

16/2 . . . , . 15 to 154 

20/2 . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 154 to 16 

24/2 . . ; ; . 164 to 17 

30/2 . : : : . 174 to 18 
Skein:— 

9/4 slack, . ‘ ‘ - 14 

16/3 . é ‘ ; . 15 

5/1 soft. , . 184 to 14 

8/1. . 144 

10/1 : F ‘ . 144 to 15 

14/1 hard, . ; é . 14 to 144 

8/3. , ‘ ‘ . 14 


20/2 . ‘ ‘ . 15 to154 


$0/2 . ‘ . . 17 to174 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 





The market on yarns has changed 
very little since our last report. The 
demand is still less than the supply, 
although it is thought that the recent 
heavy curtailment by the spinners, 
will reduce the supply. We know of 
some mills that have run down all 
their accumulated stocks, and have 
been obliged to start up part of the 
spindles previously shut down, to keep 
up with their orders. 

Prices have not advanced and they 
are positively below the cost of mak- 
ing the yarn. It is understood there 
have been some cancellations on un- 
derwear, hosiery, etc., but spinners do 
not allow cancellations on yarn. They 
can not stand it. There is practically 
no market price today. 

Southern Cones:— 


6s and 8s 15 to 154 


10s. ‘ ; : . 16 to 164 
te ; a ; . 164 to 17 
a. 7 ‘ , . 17 to174 
18s. . ‘ ; . 174 to 18 
90s. : ; . . 18 to 184 
, i- ; : P . 19 

80s. . : , . 194 to 20 
40s. , : . . 28 to 30 
50s... ; : : . 85 to 40 


Southern mule yarns will bring 
about % cent, possibly 1 cent per 
pound more than these figures. 
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W. Warren Thread Works, 


SPOOL CoTTon 


on 100 to 12,000 yd. Spools or Tubes. 


A Specialty of Thread for Manufacturers Use 
on Spools, Tubes or Bobbins. 


Also Seaming and Hosiery Yarns 
on Cones, Tubes or Skein. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Lolored and Blogohod ¥orne Furnished PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


INCORPORATED 1884. 
STANDARD THRHAD CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SPOOL COTTON 


For the Manufacturing Trade. 
NEV YTornk ciTy. 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Manufacturers of ---- .}.}.}.}.”»”»” 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Mercerized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various 
Patterns, Colors and Twists. 


We are always pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in specia 
pattern warps for samples. 


Carded and Colored Cotton for Mixing With Wool 


Machined, or in Roving. 
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Woolen Yarn. 





The manufacturers of  under- 
wear are at this time between 
seasons, and yarn spinners looking for 
orders from this source are at a stand- 
still. Knitters of lightweight under- 
wear are fairly well employed; those 
manufacturing heavyweights are re- 
ceiving but few orders. 

There seems to be a deadlock be- 
tween the buyer and the producer; 
buyers believe that lower prices should 
and will prevail because of the lower 
price at which wool is now selling; 
they compare this year’s prices with 
that of last year, and contend that the 
price of underwear should decline in 
the same ratio as the price of wool; 
but the manufacturers show that this 
“annot be expected because last year 
cotton and shoddy and coarse wool 
was used in order to meet the so-called 
popular prices demanded by buyers, 
while this year the manufacturers are 
producing their standard garment out 
of all-wool at the same price at which 
poorer garment of last year was pro- 
duced. 

Some buyers are angry at this state 
of affairs; and in an interview with 
the manufacturers on this subject we 
get the following version of the 
trouble. In one instance the buyer 
said that the garment offered at this 
time was not any better than the de- 


liveries last made him. This the manh- 
ufacturer admitted to be true, “but,” 
said he, “compare the garments last 
delivered with the samples originally 
sold and you will see that the former 
are at least 100 per cent. better thdn 
the latter. As the market for wool 
declined during the season we bet 
tered the quality of our production, 
and got back to our full standard of 
zrade.” This has been done largely 
throughout the knitting district, and 
was done as a protection to manufac- 
turers themselves to prevent cancella- 
tions. 

Within the next 30 days orders will 
have been placed in fair amounts, but 
orders are going to be placed conser- 
vatively, and a large duplicate busi- 
ness with few cancellations will be the 
result, 

Manufacturers are not inclined to 
place orders for stock because they do 
not know exactly what their require- 
ments are going to be, and while 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers 
are undoubtedly low, yet with the sag- 
ging tendency of the wool market and 
on account of the backwardness of re- 
ceiving orders for their production 
they are loath to place orders for ma- 
terial. 

Some of the far seeing ones believe 
that the market has about reached its 
lowest level, and are quietly making 
purchases. Other manufacturers say 
that they want material but are in a 





New England Cotton Yarn Co. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


JAMES E. STANTON, Jr., Agent. 


Branch Offices: 


ALBANY: 38 State Street. . 
BOSTON: 77 Bedford Street 

NEW YORK: 346 Broadway ; 
PHILADELPHIA: 213 Chestnut Street. 


Mule Spun Hosiery 


Carded and Combed. 


. A. VAUGHN, Manager. 

. B. JAMIESON, Manager. 
. H. CQRR, Manager. 

H. CORR, Manager. 


 2,USMm 


Frame Yarns, 


Carded—Combed — 


. 
Yarns, Spinners Single and Twisted, 
of 


Colored Yarns, 
Solid, Mixes 
and Randoms. 


Cotton Yarn 


Bleached 
Fine Yarns, 


For Electrical Purposes 


All Nambers 4 to 200. 


From 


American Peelers, Sea Island, Peruvian and 
Egyptian Cotton. 


BENNETT, COHANNET 

HOWLAND, NEMASKET, 
OTCH, GLOBE, 

N. B. SPINNING, SANFORD, 


650,000 Spindles. 


Entire product sold direct to consumers through the Company's own offices, 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 





WILLIAM FIRCH, PResIDENT. FRANK B. COMINS, CREASURER 
AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, 
150 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


The “Drosophore” and “Vortex” Humidifiers. 
Over 20.000 of our HUMIDIFIERS in operation. 


Highest award on the Recommendation of The 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“SIMPLICITY « ORIGINALITY ° DESIGN” 


i a i oa 


DANA WARP MILLS 


Westbrook, Maine. 


WHITE AND COLORED WARPS, 


sa to 50s—Single nnd Piy. 


MULE COPS, 


from 305 te 50s from 


AMERICAN .AND ECYPTIAN COTTON. 
The J. R. MONTCOMERY Co., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 

















Manufacturers of 
H ; ILK-LIKE LUSTRE 
Rereetiees Gatien FeO. SS... ances ane Gace baoane 
BOUCLE, BOURETTE AND SPIRALS, IN COTTON, WOOL, 
Novelty Yarns. worsted monain axp sik, 


C tt War S ON BEAMS, JACK SPOOLS AND TUBES. IN FANCY TWIST 
orton p + COLORS AND PRINTED. 
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quandary about placing orders. It is 
stated that if the flat goods underwear 
trade revives, as the present indica- 
tions point, the supply of black wool 
for mixing will soon be exhausted. 

The cause of this shortage is easily 
explained. In the eastern markets all 
the wool has been opened, and the 
black has been taken out and sold; in 
the West none of the wool ‘has been 
opened and the black wool cannot be 
taken out until it is; hence the short- 
age. 


Fleece lined underwear’ is selling -at 
prices which are lower than last year, 


although raw cotton. is at least 3.to 4 


cents per pound higher. Now either 
one of two things must be a fact; the 
manufacturers had a large profit ‘in 
these goods, or the goods are now be- 
ing manufactured at a loss. 

During the great advance in Jan- 
ary, ® certain large knitter tele- 
graphed his agent to. reduce prices 
12% per cent; the agent, in telling of 
this reduction, stated that his mill 











‘BARNESVILLE MFC. CO. 





BARNESVILLE, CA. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR YARNS, 


Peeler, Bleached, Egyptian or any colors desired. Also, 


FINISHERS AND BLEACHERS 


of piece goods, underwear, towels, yarns, etc. 


THE ONLY USERS OF JACKSON’S FORMULA OXIDIZED BLACK 
FOR HOSIERY. 


We solicit your patronage. Work Guaranteed. 


NEW YORK OFFICE and SALESROON, 


910 N. ¥. Life Bldg., N. ¥ 





— MONUMENT? MIL.ts,— 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 
4s to 








HOUSATONIC, MASS. 


60s. 





COTTON YARNS 


from 2s to 26s single and ply. 
SPECIALTY—FIRE HOSE CORD 


and Yarns put up on tubes wound on Universal System. 


WHITTIER MILLS, - 


Lowe//, Mass. 





Incorporated 1899. 





Leng Distance Telephone, 
Boston 1100. 


BOSTON, - i 


AMERICAN 


Cotton Yarn Exchange 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS 


From Northern and Southern Mills, 


American, Egyptian, Peruvian and Sea Islands. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


67 Chauncy St., 
MASS. 
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J. §. DODDS, 


517 Wool Exchange, New York, N.Y. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Two and Three Ply, for All Purposes, 
In Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island, gassed 
and ungassed, natural ana dyed. Fast Black 
for cross dyeing a specialty. 


Through H. A. CAESAN & CO. 





EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


630 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK, 


Mercerized, 
Turkey Red, ; Cotton Yarns. 
Gassed 


Jacquard and Harness Twines. 





Buckingham, Paulson & Co., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
COTTON YARNS of all Descriptions. 


823 Leonard St., New York. 


¢ *he Street, 530 5th Ave., 
atone a ~ Chicago. Ills. 


Cash Advances, Cash Sales and Prompt Returns. 
Consiguments and correspondence solleited, 


E. JENCKES MFC. CO. 


Colored Cotton Hosiery Yarns, 
Double and Twist Yarns for 
the Weaving Trade. 


PAWTUCKET, - R. I. 
DEXTER YARN CoO. 


Cotton Yarns in Cops, Cones and 
Skeins; on Beams or Spools, Sin- 
gle and Twisted. Cable Cords 
and Twines. 


PAWTUCKET, - aes 
COLCHESTER MILLS, 


Thos. F. Patterson, Treas. 
Spinners of 


COTTON YARNS. 


Sales in charge ot 


A. D. SALKELD, 


New York Life Buildieg, 
sented $46 Broadway, New York. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, 
Cotton Yarns, Cotton Cloth, 
Silesia, Sateens 


for the Underwear Trade. 


Amsterdam, - WN. Y. 
For Overshirts 
LACINGS «. 
Underwear. 
Tipped and Tasseled. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ. 20 Howard st.n.¥ 























could not have done it had he not had 
a large stock of cotton on hand. It 
was pointed out to him that he could 
have sent this cotton to New York at 
the time that cotton ruled 12% cents, 
and have realized 2% cents per pound 
profit on it. 

Cotton has acted so queerly that 
perhaps the knitters were after all 
selling short. Spinners are all work- 
ing hard for orders, but are being put 
off by prospective buyers, although 
some good orders are undoubtedly 
pending; spinners ask how they are 
going to exist on promises. 

Some of the wise buyers of yarn are 
taking advantage of the low prevail- 
ing prices. Australian thread wool 
and fine noils are going to be imported 
in good quantities, because the mills 
have all been running slack, and the 
grades mostly run have been \%& blood 
stock; and thus it is that many manu- 
facturers will use imported thread 
waste and noils. 





Progress in Dyeing Cotton Yarn in 
1900. 


In a resume of the progress made dur- 
ing 1900 in the art of coloring cotton 
yarn, the Ost. Woll. und Lein. Ind. says 
that bleaching by electricity has not ad- 
vanced, and has disappointed the expec- 
tations of a few years ago as to the ad- 
vantages of this process. While the elec- 
tric bleach leaves the cotton fibre 
stronger and in better condition than 
does chloride of lime, this is due ito the 
substitution of soda salt. For fine yarn, 
lace and similar goods where hypochloric 
acid is suitable, the results of the elec- 
trolytic bleach can be obtained by mix- 
ing soda with the lime. The high price 
of coal has made steam power so ex- 
pensive that the use of the electric 
bleach is entirely out of the question ex- 
cept where there is an ample supply of 
water power. 

At any rate, we can thank the electric 
bleach for teaching the importance in the 
bleaching process of a thorough pre- 
paratory steeping of the fibre. Bleaching 
in the cop can be done in any of the 
cop machines, but it is necessary to have 
the apparatus lined with lead to enable 
it to withstand the action of ‘the bleach. 

Dyeing Machines:—The Obermaier ma- 
chine continues the best for coloring 
loose cotton, cotton on spools aind yarn, 
but is not so well adapted for dyeing 
cops. We have obtained very good re- 
sults with dark shades on warp cops, 
but it is very difficult to get uniform 
colors on hard ‘twisted cop yarn. For 
skeins this machine does not give as 
good results as regards brightness and 
uniformity of shade as can be secured in 
the open tub process, but very fine yarn, 
No. 120 to 160, becomes matted and 
tangled when colored by hand on sticks, 
while it comes out of the Obermaier ma- 
chine in nearly as good condition as it 
was before being colored. Several 
other makes of machines are mentioned, 
and the writer states that many Euro- 
pean mills producing large quantities of 
colored yarn, have their own dyeing ma- 
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chines, the construction and operation of 
which are kept secret. 

Mercerizing:—The use of mercerized 
yarn has increased for knitted and half- 
silk fabrics, while it has diminished 
somewhet for clothing and dress goods. 

New Dyestuffs:—Immedial Blue has 
been found especially well suited for the 
steaming process, which has thus become 
so simple as to cause surprise that the 
expensive peroxide of sodium was used 
so long. The skeins are extracted to re- 
move surplus moisture, and then placed 
in the ordinary steaming apparatus, pro- 
tected with a wooden cover over which 
a woolen cloth is drawin, and kept under 
steam pressure for one-half hour. Care 
should be taken not to pack the yarn too 
closely, and also to-have ‘the’ steaming 
kier well heated before yarn is entered. 





Worsted Yarn. 


Spinners are hard after orders, 
are getting a few small orders but 
no volume of business. The heavy- 
weight season is backward, and 
the cloth buyers are taking only sam- 
ple pieces to be duplicated later in the 
season. In fact buyers cannot see the 
bottom of prices and after their last 
experience will take no chances. Some 
in a position to know predict that the 
business with weavers will be slack 
until April. 

Mills running today are making 
piece orders, and can see the end of 
orders unless in the meantime a brace 
in business is experienced. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that buy- 
ers are getting nearer the season for 
which cloth is wanted. It will be re- 
membered that in 1894 the mills re- 
ceived no orders until June, and then 
ran hard all summer on heavyweignts. 

Weavers state that they will only 
buy as yarn is required, as it is folly 
to buy yarn in large amounts when 
the next week the same yarn can be 
bought for less money. Whether it is 
the true policy or not, this is what the 
mills are doing. 

Weavers are content if they can get 
their sample pieces well distributed, 
as they will then be sure to get orders 
in good amounts as the season devel- 
ops. Last year they sold up early, 
contracted for yarn and then had all 
orders cancelled; consequently, lost 
much money on the yarn purchased to 
fill these orders. 

The present season will demand the 
two extremes of yarn for good cotton 
worsteds; 2/50s and 2/40s will be used 
of a very good grade; 2/14s and 2/26s 
14-blood and %-blood yarn will be 
used for piece dyes and cheviots. 

We note throughout the weaving 
trade a hopeful feeling, and all say 
that later a good business will be se- 
cured. Many mills have put two or 
three lines of samples on the market, 





CATLIN & CO., 
YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &St., Boston 
216 Church &t., New York. 
206 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 


Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co. 
FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


IN ALL COLORS. 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., - W. Y. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COTTON YARNS 


For All Purposes. 
122 & 124 Chestnut 8t., 74.76-78 Summer St., 
I 








*"HILADELPHIA, BOSTON. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Lawton Spinning Co., - — Providence, R. I. 





TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 
COLORED 
COTTON 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 


@n Beams, Jack Spools or in Chain 
CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON. 


YARNS © "sn0"" 
“was” WARPS 


COTTON, WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, MERINO ano 
FRENCH SPUN YARNS 
Mercerized Cotton a Specialty 
Write for Samples. 
E. A. MORGAN, 
54-66 Franklia St., N. Y. City 






























LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Hughes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 
Flax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Kinen Jacquard HMarszess Twines. 

® Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Cor 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished 


Bdady ck Street, 


COTTON, YARNS WORSTED, 
WOOLEN, BR Al DS SPUN SILK, 


PROVIDENCE, kr. I. 
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LACE EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 


Our new line of unusually attractive 


SAMPLES for SPRING 1902 


is now being shown on the road. 


With our increased capacity 


PROMPT DELIVERIES ARE ASSURED 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


G. A. Schneebeli & Co. 


NAZARETH, PA. 


FLEMING & CHAPIN, 229 Church St., Philadelphia, 
SELLINC ACENTS. 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES OF PRICE OF WORSTED YARN. 


and a continued demand for undressed 
worsted is being experienced. Piece 
dyes, cheviots and cotton worsteds for 
pantings, are selling best. 

We hear complaints from buyers at 
the sharp dealings of some of the 
weaving mills in not delivering cloth 
according to sample during the late 
advance in wool; the result today is 
the weavers who have’ kept to agree- 
ment and delivered goods as promised, 
are getting whatever business there 
is going. 

Spinners state the present is the 
duilest period they have had to con- 
tend with for some time. Weavers 
will talk large orders, and end by 


placing orders for small amounts. 
French spun yarn is slack, although 
some sampling has been done. 

Top making is dull, and no business 
is doing to speak of; all those who 
own stock are working hard to dispose 
of it at the best advantage, and do not 
like to sell unless the highest prices 
can be secured. 


We quote on worsted yarn:— 


2/40s Australian & Delaine 95 to 1.00 


2/40s half-blood, F . 75 to 85 
2/30s half-blood, . . 68 to 78 
2/148 and 2/26, § blood, . 65 to 70 
2/l4s, 3 blood. F . 49 to 57 








SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 


MOHAIR mt ttt KNOTS, 


AND FANCY YARNS FOR 


ESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 


A. T. SKERRY 4 w@., 


47 LEONARD 547... NEW YORK. 





Weaving and Knitting 
Yarns. 


Mills, 
Baker and [lallory Sts. 








Wolstenholme & Clark, 


Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns. 
FRENCH SYSTETSI1. 


Sanitary and Fancy 
Mixes 





No. Manayunk, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 





C. MOORE & CO., 


WANVUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jucquaré Miarness Twines oft all kinds 
on ha.id and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS., 
Fhiladeitphia. 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for—. 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 


| 17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HOWLAND areal SONS & Co. 
. LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted 
Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave., Camden, W. J, 


Represented by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
987 Banigan Building, Providence, R. I. 


ALLECHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomgs Ay wae Wo rsted 


“= YARNS, 


ALL NUMBERS <<a 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, w* Sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes. 
Office and Milis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 


terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 

CENAPPED YARNS Of all kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns.! For 
Braids, ete. 

..-Dyers of Yarn and Slubbing... 








BRISTOL, Fm. I. 





FRENCH SYSTEM. BRADFORD SYSTEM 


B. F. BOYER CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


OFFICE AND MILL: Delaware and Cooper Streets. CAMDEN, N.d. 


——————-(TARNS 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


“MALCOLM MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille, Frankford, Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT ST... PHILA. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons »»» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 





TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
fer Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS; South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : ‘77, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 





WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE, 


WE ARE DYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
YARNS AND COTTON WARPS. 


We are sure we can give you better work and better service then you can get elsewhere 
A trial will convince. 





T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., PHILA., PA. 





MAGID HOPE SILK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Home Office and Mills, Milford, Mass. 


SPINNERS AND DYERS OF 


SPUN and SCHAPPE SILK YARNS. 


NEW YORK, 487 BROADWAY. BOSTON, 22 BROAD ST. 
Sole representatives for the United States of the 


SOCIETA FILATURA CASCAMI SETA of MILANS (italy) 
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The Wm. H. Lorimer’s Sons Go. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


MERCERIZERS AND DYVYERS. 


New York Office: 
Room O11 New York Life Building, ONtario & Lawrence Sts. 


346 Broadwap, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BABABABABABABADA BABA 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT, 


pLeacHers “N° MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS. 


Globe Bleach and Dye Works, ° ‘ 
xford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 140 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co., 9 *Ytvmns‘or'” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 
OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 


DUNCAN = Aa 
COHOES DYE WORKS, “*“°°"*conoes, n. y. 
Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ABABABABABABABABABA 











Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 





DAVIDSON & BROOKE, _ DRIANNA BLEACH WORKS. 
BLEACHERS 


Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear, Tapes and Hosiery. 
a@ Tarkish Towels made up to suit the trade and shipped to any point. 
2560 No. 3rd St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Correspondence solicited. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHEIT, EF. I. 


We Do Bleaching and Dyeing 
especiaLLy For THE Knit Goods Trade. 


Give Us A Trial. — 


SAMUEL ROWLAND, Schuylkill Haven Bleach and Dye Works. 


SCHUYLEILL HAVEN, PA. 
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FIRTH & FOSTER CO.., 


Dyers and Finishers of 


Dress Goods, Men’s Wear and Cloakings, such as Venetians, Armures, 
Soleils, Crepons, also Silk Warp Fabrics, Cotton Warp Linings, Suitings, Clays, 
Serges, Worsted Damasks, Tapestries and Shirtings. 





Particular attention given to fast colors on cotton and worsted yarns, slub- 
bing and stock dying. 


Special black for the silk trade on fine cotton yarns. 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
York, Emerald and Adam Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Silk Exchange, 487 Broadway. 


FIDELITY FINISHING WORKS, 


W. C. MELCHER, Proprietor. 





— Finishers of — 


Cotton and Woolen Dress Goods, Cassimeres, 


We orsteds, Etc. 
Office and Works: S. W. COR. MASCHER AND TURNER STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Correspondence Selicited. 





FRANKLIN BLEACHING 
AND FINISHING WORKS, LTD. 


BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS OF 


COTTON» LINEN FABRICS, 


TJTOTH STREET, ABOVE HAVERFORD ROAD, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





W. H. FORSYTH WwW. C. HARMON 
PRESIDENT SEC. AND TREAS. 


THE POND LILY CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


DYERS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 


HOSIERY AND YARNS 


a 


i <i di, 
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FAST COLORS 


for Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER, 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0. **Naxe"yoras”” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


PARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 











BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 NW. Front St;  Providenoe, 45 S. Main St. 








UPON APPLICATION 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


WILL SEND PAMPHLET ON 


coe Bleach!" ix eve 


Peroxide of Chicage Office: 
Sedium Works: 16 N. Clark Street. 


veteendon D EROXI p E paleiasatine 


New Work. 45 Milby Street. 


~- PTY 


Every Bleacher Should Know About It! 


FOR WOOL, LINEN, SILK, MIXED GOODS, LACES, 
HOSIERY , YARNS, MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 
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Ww. J. Matneson & Co. uta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








BOSTON. 


FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK.} 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CHICAGO 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 
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TRE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT 6CO., 


OFFICES : 648, 650, 651 Toe Bourss, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front 8t., PHILADELPHIA. Works: CHESTER, PA. 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS < EXTRACTS. iex2== 
RAOLT BROS., 


MILLBURY, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIGO BLUE DYE 


Wool Scouring, Raw Stock in Piece. 
Dyeing all shades. : Unions and shades. 





All work done by experienced workmen and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 





Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 





f Wm. G. Johnson, Sec’y & Treas Henry C. Johnson, President. R. W. Johnson, Supt. | 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 


| 
WILLIAM G. JOHNSON COMPANY, 
| 


Manufacturers of 


| 
‘CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS. PURE DYEWOOD 
EXTRACTS and LIQUORS. | 


UNCASVILLE, CONN. 


ee Address, MONTVILLE, CONN. 


NEW BLACK FOR COTTON. 
COLONIAL BLACK! 


DOUBLE STRENGTH, UNEQUALED FOR DEPTH OF SHADE. 
Users ot Black should investigate. Fastest Cotton Black on the market. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., - : ° BOSTON, MASS. 


Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Gloversville, N. ¥., Toronto and Montreal 


E.M. THAYER 
Importer and Manufacturer, 
106 & 112 BROAD STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Special Colors for 


COTTON, WOOL, ALIZARINES, EXTRACT CUTCH, GAMBIER, SUMAC, LOGWOOD, Etc. 
SILK AND MIXED GOODS. SCOURING COMPOUNDS, COTTON SOFTENERS, MILL SUPPLIES. 
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JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 

104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 
220 Church St., Philadelphia. 135 Pearl St., Boston. 


{8 Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 
Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 


FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton colors, 
novelties and specialties for calico printing. 








JOHN R. GEIGY & C0., BASLE, SWITZERLAND. 


4 t 





——_—_---@-- 
New York Philadelphia 
100 William St. 109 No, Water St. 
Boston Chicago 






163 Oliver St. 145 Kinzie St. 







Schoelikopf 


Hartford & Hanna Co. 
BUFFALO. 


4 Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals 


Neenah 





Watertown Milwaukee 


105 Reed St. 
Cincinnati 


Paterson 
Central Building 


Providence Kansas City 
33 Exchange Place 413 West Sth St. 
, 
-e-+ — — > 
, 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEw Wonk. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTERS OF 


ANILINE and ALIZARINE COLORS, 
ARCHIL EXTRACTS and SUBSTITUTES, 
CUDBEAR, 

DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and CHEMICALS. 


+-BSOLE U. 8S. AGENTS FOR... 


St. Denis Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Paris, France, 
Coez, Langlois & Co., Havre, France. 
Sadler & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough, England 


THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN E'S. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1338-137 F'romt Street, 7 New Work. 


S. J. COREY, INDIGO 


273 Congress St., Dyewoods and Extracts. 


Boston, Mass. Phthalein, Alizarine and other fast colore 
for Cotton, Wool avd Silk. Shades matched 


d fall particul t lication. 
Dyestuffs and e Nubia POne Dip. Fast ‘Black for Weelens, 
" Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, . ‘om a 
y ° J t 
(. Chemicals, — Si'whnce: £08 %ecean: ts len 


H.sS.ViIL:A ANILINE COLORS 


115 So. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. DYE STUFFS and EXTRACTS. 














i 
: 
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©. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. 
Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 10 Weybosset St., Providence. 


Rhodamines, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, patentea. 


WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


“wre” LOGWOOD EXTRAGTS “::..s°. 


DILLON & C0., 20 Cedar St., New York, SOLE ITED STATES Und CANADA, 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


ANCHOR COLOR l MANUF'NG Cco., 








ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK 
J. HOWELL JONES, 





COTTON, 
ANILINES for WOOL and 
LEATHER. 

18 BURLING SLIP, - NEW YORK. 


Telephone 3799 John. 





STARCH, STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


DEXTRINE and GUMS. conc. coms na 





Berlin Aniline Works, 


172 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
124 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 122 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 


sge S . Iti . Di t D . 
Aniline Colors! Sorsis'"Sh.atres matcnes. ang 
samples furnished on application. 








NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN 8ST. PHILADELPHIA: 122 ARCH 8T 
BOSTON: 115 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO. CENCENNATE. HAMILTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “2C Colors. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE 


FOR Vo Acid, 
BLEACHING , ts age 


COTTON 7 ee he 
BOSSON & LANE, 


Sole Manufacturers. BoOosSsTON. 





Caustic Potash. 








0. S. JANNEY & Co., 


INDIGO and SHELLAC 


Besides the Natural Dye Stuffs, Chemicals, Etc., we 
Carry a Full Line of Aniline Colors. 


Correspondence Requested, 


JO Kilby Street. 8 and 10 Letitia Street. 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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AN 
” aaanntnel 








23 West First 8+., USE THE BERRY WHEEL. 








“CYCLONE® FAN, 


i 
NX sf Koa \ H| Moderate in Price, 
aor % Substantially Built, 
; Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750-60 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
—_——-OF FICE AND WORKS :——__—— 





Feata § tui ©. bn Dleencioe. 926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence, R. |. 





TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER 60., 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Copper Printing Rollers, Singe Plates ana Sheets. 


‘ . { Superior Quality. 
OUR GUARANTEE : | Prompt Shipments. 


Drying and Sulphur 

DYE STICKS House Poles of Natural | DYE STICKS. 
Round Water Grown | 

Cedar for Cotton, Wool, ete. Special Hardwoods I make Kettle Sticks, Dry and Sulphur House Poles, also 

in Standard No. 1 anda “Selects” without | Sticks to suit the Wolstenholm Machine from natural water 


rown Cedar. Ialso make Sticks to suit the Klauder, 
Emote. grades. woneg Silk Dyeing. by. 3 ee eldon, and Lorimer machines, singed or plain, with 
ar Picket Fence, is the best and cheapes or without copper ferules. Square and flat Drying, 


tor mills and all enclosures. Manufactured Bleaching and Sulphur poles from finer grades of lumber. 





by, prices and all information from — ———— Fags Oe _ Tuntiie Watt. 
rite for prices and mention xtiie or 
E. M. HAEDRICH, FRANK BALLEY, Cedar Brook; P. 0., 
3104 Wainut St., Philadelphia. Camden Co., N. J. 
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Pressed Steel Automatic Tenter 
Clips. 


Skein Mercerizing Machine. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS AND PRICES. 


saalit-cel-)lelalt- Mm M-> 4al(-mr~) ol -vont- Tha am iV E-Col ali al- mm Oo mm 
1 OOM, Fela dale Ade t-h4a-)-) om od elit: Col-)te)elt: ae at: © 


Picase mention Textile World when writing 





Continuous Crabbing Machines 


Cheaper, Better, Quicker Werk, Latest Pattern. 


IMPROVED TENTERINGC MACHINES, 
OPENING and FOLDING MACHINES for opening cloth from extractor and saving help. 
SEWING MACHINES will sew wet or dry, any weights. 
BIRCH BROS., Somerville Machine Works, 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Also a full line of BLEACHING, DRYING and FINISH LG MACHINERY 
Send for circulars and prices, 


THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 





Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying er Finisht 
eaching, Dyeing, Drying « Finishing. 
AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [lACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 

Compiete Plants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDIGOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street. HARTFORD. CONN. 





ARLINCTON MACHINE WORKS, 


ARBTHUR BIRCH, Treasurer, 


BLEACHERY, DYE, PRINT and FINISHING WORKS 


MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES Arlington Heights, (Near Boston) Mass. 


ai norte omg TOM - TOMI 


For Dye Houses, Knitting and 
Woolen Mills, 


The Most Up-to-Date Washing and Dyeing Machine 


ON THE MARKET. 

Double Upright Gearing. Attachment for Greasing Bearing 
of Hub. Large Single Centre Cam, giving but One Operation 
to Centre Piunger, Catches to h: ld Plungers when not in Op- 
eration Full Automatic. Centre Steady Bar, adding Strength to 
Frame ani Steadying Main Shaft. Lid to Tub kee ping Liquid 
confined, avoiding Splashing around Machine. Constructed of 

, Best Maferial. Five Plunger Machine, washes 250 lbs, Goods 
in one operation. For further partic ulars address 


FRANK’S WAGON WORKS, 
2731-35 North Sixth Street - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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American Tool & Machine Co.; 


109 Beach St,, BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of 


Weston 






















Extractors 


y 
-aal 
4}. 


a a ok 





re 












a | Special Machines 
as Dane ___) for Acid Work. 


— 


















Shafting, Pulleys, Friction Clutches, Etc. 


Delahunty 
Dyeing 
Machine 
- ee 


Manufacturers of 


Dyeing Machinery 


for 


Raw Stock, Wool, Cot- 
ton, Rags, shoddy, Waste 
etc. 





Hosiery Dyeing, 
Shirts, and Drawers, ‘ 
Hats and Caps. * 


Chroming and 
Hosiery Oxidizing 
Machines, 


Machines are 
placed on trial. 
Guaranteed todo 
firstclass work 
or no sale. 











wo 
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Practically Everlasting 


can trnthfully be said of the 


CALDWELL. 


. CYPRESS TANKS 


mpervious to the action 


MOREOVER, they are Impart no tare or color 


e contents. 
Do not shrink or swell, being mate yah material. 





Write for handsome Catalogue + “or of Tanks and Towers to 


W. E. CALDWELL CO., **Loviswitte, xv. 


yrs: Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Cypressis remarkable for ite great durability. There isno other woed se 


well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs, etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our etock is of the best. 
Our Tank Factory is plete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS meee co., BOSTON. 


The Cypress Lumber Co, _ 


Split 
>» Pulleys 


SAGINAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


TANK. | SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
CYPRES FACTORY. | New Werk Branch, 44 Dey &t. 
Chicage Branch, 35 So. Canal St. 


~ APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. Sales Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 


Cable Address: Engrave. AB Cand Lieber'’s Codes. 


wootronp, Cedar & Cypress Tank & Vat Factory. 


OFFICE: 

Real Estate Trust Building, 8. E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Sect, —— Works, Darby Sta., 
Pa. P. W. & B. 

Wood Tanks and ryind Tubs of all kinds and for 
all purposes of any design or size. Our New Plant 
is iarge and well equipped and our yard is well 
stocked with best material. Send for estimates on 
anything in the tank line and I will guarantee 
satisfaction. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Srers To SUCCESS. | TEYTILE SCHOOL. 


Hundreds of ambitious men 
in this country are study- 


ing with The American Cor- | Oidest in America 
f Tex- i 
RENIN NS 8 Most Complete in the World. 


tiles, taking courses in all 





SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 





Endorsed by leading Educators and 


kinds of mill work, and fit- Manufacturers. 
ting themselves for better | COTTON, WOOL, WORSTED AND 
SILK, 


positions and more salary. 
Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, 
Carding, re Chemistry, Dye 
ing and Finishing. 


Way Bont You? |... ==... 


Evening Classes open Oct. Sth, 1900. 














Write for free catalogue Special Courses in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 








giving full particulars to be ay 2 ey Year Book and other infor 
C. P. BROOKS, Director, | ““°"™""" 
New Bedford, Mass. E. W. FRANCE, Director, 
BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 
GEORGIA 





LOWELL 
SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY 


wnassce. | TAX Ile School 


The leading technological school in the 
Southern states. 
Thoroughly practical instruction given 


Mechanical Engineering, - 
Electrical Engineeing. New Machinery in 
Civil Engineering. Every Branch of 


Textile Engineering. 


rorcatuoguersnainirmstnanacon | YOXULG Manufacturing. 


Lyman Hall, Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 
ns ‘The most complete Textile 


TEXTILE DEPARTMENT. | School in America. 


The Textile School is devoted entirely to 
cotton. The equipment of machinery and 
the courses offered are unequalled. 








New and Complete Textile Dyeing 
For information conceraing the Textile | Laboratory new Open. 
Department address, 
| Send for Catalogue to 
WM. N. RANDLE, Director. 


THE A. FRENCH TEXTILE SCHOOL, eo W. CROSBY, Principal 


ATLANTA, GA. | LOWELL MASS. 














' 
t 
' 
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HUNTER’S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 








NAMES HUNTER 
CoO 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
Neo Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjastablie. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Ne dripping ef Oil om the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
Worth Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954. 
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LATEST IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 


G reatest Economy in Power and Labor. 















4 Gan % ~ . 
Sa 
aa 


Unequaled for Capacity and Rapid Washing 
All Kinds of Heavy and Light Goods are Desired. 
Attachment for Washing and Fulling Knit Goods in the String. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO., 


Main Office and Works, ORANGE, MASS. Boston Office, 70 KILBY ST., Room 87. 
Long Distance Telephone. Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. Telephone No. 1522. 
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g and Drying Machines 


on Pipe System. 
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Dryers for Heavy Felt 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


—— OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines, 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 58 State St., Boston. 
H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agi., 160 West Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furber Macwine Company, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


Worth Andover, - Mass. 





NAPPING] MACHIN Es 
Columbia 
Napping 


MACHINE CO. 
ALBERT BIRCH, Treasurer. 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
Combining the latest American, 
French and Englishimprovements. 
Send for prices. x 






Samples napped’and machines on exhibition 





OUR DYEINC MACHINERY 


has revolutionized dye house methods, saving 75 per cent. in labor and vastly 
improving the condition of the dyed stock. We build machines for 


SKEIN DYEING, for cotton, silk, woolen, worsted, yarn and slubbing. 
ROLL DYEING (for knit goods in the roll. 

RAW STOCK both wool and cotton. 

CARMENT DYEING 2lce for wool hats in the body. 
MERCERIZING MACHINES. [The best on the market. 
KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Double Shears, 
Double Shearing, 


owe (7 One S a Same Floor Space, 
ue ps AX Gs Half the Help. 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO, 


SPRINCFIELD, 
VERMONT. 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills, SHODDY We. 6, B, SLAC 
Piece Dyeing Machines, etc. Springfield, Vt. 
You want the best, We build them. 
HOPKINS MACHINE worrs, | “arbonized Stock FLOCKS 





BRIDGETON, : R. I. A Specialty. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


fon‘Wovka, Se Cambritee Ste soar'Websterse. WORCESTER, MASS. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubrica.ing Spindle 
Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there. 
by insuring longer life to the pa saves labor, » maintaine 

= form speed most 

mereor of one makes 

FECT YARN. Refer to 
een worsted mills. 


BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 


ALSO MFRS. OF 
STHEI: CAPS AND SPINDLES. 
CAPS. FLYERS, TUBES, Etc.. REPAIRED. 


FINISHING MACHINES iors” Pio with oof | B:- WATER TANKS 














Sh ; Fo Rollin | 
M ~— Fo Ma Fd “rhe ~e te ry Ay — machines | ty gag World. Send for Catalogue. 
rite for og HF. LEWIS & CO, Ltd, 


make solid roll holding length and finish Baling and Fin- | 
ishing Posenes. GEO. C. HOWARD, 1042 Ridge Avenue, | 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 316 Baronn est. 


Phila 





CARD GRINDERS 


— FOR — 


COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED, 


Manufactured and fully guaranteed by the 


HARDY MACHINE COMPANY, - Biddeford, Me. 


REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
Write for information and prices. 
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THE INVINCIBLE 
FULL AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE 


IS ADAPTED TO THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF ALL CLASSES OF SEAM- 
LESS HOSIERY. 








it is the only 


It 
full automatic has a simple 


and positive at- 


bine de 





to be fastened tachment for put 


ting i 

to @ bench, occu- g in and 

taking out an 
ing no more 

"] extra thread in 


e than semi- 
spac heel and toe auto. 


atomatic 
. matically. 
machines. 

eee eee 





be applied for making high spliced | great advantage ia fine gauges. 

heels aad double soles automatically. Attention is invited to the new method 

at the same time the heel and toe are rein. | 

forced by an extra thread. The splicing | 

arrangement is supolied with yarn from a | ribbed leg hose. 

bobbin holding a quantity of yarn, and not | The method of doing this is entirely new, 

from a small cop such as is usually used in | and must not be confounded with the ordi. 

devices of this kind. ane? method of transferring with a quill 
Tre only successful yarn changer | ''"&: 

is applied to this machine. This device | The speed of the machine i« reduced 

changes the yarn automatically at heel and | Just before changing from circular to reci. 

toe. oratany desired point in the knitting procatory knitting, thus avoiding all shock. 

of the stocking. It does not require a re- oo are interchangeable. 

volving bobbin which is commonly used in y changing cylinders only, the machine 

similar devices, but allow~ the use ofa full | Will make either fine or coarse gauge of 

size winder bobbin or cone for each yarn | 89048. 


A simple and"positive attachment can | be put in for looping the toes. This is a 


of transferring tops to the needles of ma- 
| chine in knitting Half Hose, and in footing 


used. Itis perfectly positive in its opera. The Invincible is a compact, light run- 
tion, is - imule and ve 1 built, and is recom. | ™1ng, full automatic machine, simple in con- 
mended as filling a popular demand. struction, has few parts, runs at high speed, 


. Ha occupies small space, and is put upon the 
In 4 py Ag Fon Iovgn market at a price that defies Poompetition 
course s f i ¥ 

each stocking. A leese course can be } sly ther full of semi-sutometic ms 


E. JENCKES M’F’C. CoO. 


It may be seen in operation either at our Factory. at Pawtucket. WR. 5., U.8. A. or 
at our branch office, Room 370 BouRsE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa.,U.8. A. Correspond- 
ence invited. 
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NYE & TREDICK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Circular Rib Knitting Machinery, 
Underwear Machinery, 


For Ladies’ Vests, Combination Suits, Corset Covers, etc. 
Men’s Underwear, Sweaters, etc. 


New Improved Sleeve Machines. 
Machines for Rib Hosiery, Rib Tops and Cuffs. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ON ALL MACHINES. 


MECHANICAL STOP MOTIONS 
FOR CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES. 


OFFICE AND SHOWROOMS : 


606 Arch Street, - PHILADELPHIA. 
OROHONONOROHONONOCHONONORONOHOROHOHOHOROHOHeHe 


McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MFG. CO. 


RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY, 


AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery 
ana Underwear, Combination Suits 
Sweaters, etc, 





ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production. Best Qual- 
ity Fabric. Durability, Econ- 
omy of Operation. 


Full particulars, Description and 
“ Samples furnished upon Application 
to the 


_______ MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 
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THE 


Triedberace Mo. Co. 


announce that their spring 1902 line of 


Edging's and Braids 


in active preparation during the past 
year which will be shown on the road 
this month 


Displays a Marked Advance 


over all previous efforts and embraces 


Entirely New Effects and Radi- 
cally New Features 


which cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


MILLS AT 
CERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
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506 N. American St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., toncer Buiiders of 


Knitting - Machinery 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
Hand Welt or 
or uo ia Two-Feed 
Power, ‘ Ribbers. 
Loopers and 
Open Top Cc): hii Pats 
or ais 7 ae => Presses 
Hold Down. Piao and 
One-half, ae Boards. 


Three-Fourth Bi a 


oF Complete. 
7-8 Automatic Knitting Machine. All Sizes, all Gauges. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 





THE “NEW” VICTOR 
KNITTING MACHINE 


A Full Automatic Seamless Hosiery Machine. 
Reinfercing Thread Automatically Inserted. 
Theroughly Interchangeable in All Its Parts. 


MORE SIMPLY CONSTRUCTED 


Than any Machine on the Market. 


Automatic Yarn-Changer and Plaiter and High 
Splicer Readily Applied. 


ANERIGAN KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Main Office, Room 5, Knickerbocker Building, 
Cerner SIXTH & ARCH S78. 


PHILADELPHIA, - ° PA. 


Southern Branch, 
Charlotte, Howard W. Harley, 
Nerth Carolina. 2515 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. M. Oates, Agent. 


Representative. 


FACTORY AT WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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JAMES TAYLOR, 
Knitting Machinery for Hosiery and Underwear 


New and Second Hand. 


SPECIALTIES IN NEW. 
Sole Selling Agent for Stafford & Holt. 
UNEXCELLED MACHINERY FOR RIBBED UNDER. 
WEA 











Sweaters, Bathing Suits, Toques and Specialties, with 
or without Automatic Stripers and Designers. 

These machines have the only pape ord perfect Take- 
up Device Depends neither on springs, friction, 
ratchet, nor state ot weather for its efficiency. 

Builder of the ONLY BACK-WINDING MACHINE in the 
market. Ravels and backwinds ail clayses of Knit- 
Goods, including plated work and tabric made on 8. 
feed plain or tuck machines. 

All inquiries and orders relating to the above ma- 
chines should be addressed direct to me. 


LARGE STOCK IN SECOND HAND. 


Everytning pertaining to the manufacture of all clas- 
ses of Knit Goods, for example: Machines for Ribbed 
and Flat Underwear Hosiery, Sweaters, Jackets, Mit- 
tens, Gloves, Borders, Facing, and Gas Mantles, Button- 
hole and Button sewing Machines, Concealed Stitch 
Welters and Trimmers, Union Specials, Steam Presses, 
Winders, Ribbers, Sleevers, Loopers, Whizzers, Sto 
motions, Cylinders and Dials, Needles, Pins in — 
Brass Stamps, Stamping Ink, —in short, write us if 

- are in need of anything, or if you have any Mach 
Back-winding Machine for wind- | for sale. 
ing the yarn from imperfect 


pieces back into skeins. 835 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U. $, A. 


HIGH SPEED 
RIB KNITTING 
MACHINERY. 


CUE latest model machinery has been de 
Signed to run at very high speed, 
giving large production. This is accom- 
Plished with fewer seconds, less breakage 
of needless, less jar and wear end tear on 
machines than has been customary at lower 
speeds. 











We also make special... 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING 
MACHINES 


for fancy golf stockings, bathing suits, 
sweaters, toques, toboggan caps, skirts, etc. 


OUR MACHINERY ENABLES MANUFACTUR- 
ERS TO “ LEAD THE PROCESSION” IN- 
STEAD OF STUMBLING ALONG 
WITH THE CROWD. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 





LITTLE FALLS, - . N.Y. 
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~ Pepper Monufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 








Manufacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and em age | (Auto. 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds ef 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


CIRCULAR 


KNITTING MACHINES 


Either plain or full automatic, with stop moti nr 
complete, for 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
SWEATERS, 
CARDIGANS, 

CUFFS and ANKLETS. 

The Leighton Circular Machines are the only ones 
which Back or Shog the needles for fancy 
borders; also built for automatic striping; and 
with from 4 to 16 feeds for underwear. 


Leighton Machine Co., Manchester, Wt 








ALLENTOWN, PA. 


BUILDERS OF 


EXCELSIOR 
7-8 AUTOMATIC KNITTERS, 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men's Half 


Hose or footing Ribbed Hose. 


Its Production is Greater than any 7-8 or 
fall Automatic Machine now 
on the market. 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 








We make the bestin 


QUALITY 
COLORING 
ARTISTIC EFFECT 





We carry all the “Specials.” 


Write for our book and samples. 


DOCKER-FOSTER Co. 


123 &125 N. FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















A Profitable Novelty 
for Underwear 
Manufacturers. 


i have recently invented 
and patented (No. 642,920) 
a Supporting Undershirt 
which is Hygienic and pos- 
sesses features which should 
give it a ready sale at a 
good profit. 

I want to arrange with 
some manufacturer of men’s 
shirts to handle it on equit- 
able bases. 

Send for circular. 


Stacy Potts, 432 So. 40th St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








ACME 


Automatic Knitter, 
FOR SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


All Kinds and Gauges. 





Best method of transferring 


ribbed legs and tops. 


Greatest production of perfect 


work at least expense. 


For particulars address 


Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 


Company, 
FRANKLIN, N. H. 


Knickerbocker Building. 
Cor. 6th and Arch Sts 
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PAXTON & O’NEILL’S 
3-4 Automatic Knitter. 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 


Has the preference wherever used over 7-8 and full automatics. Because it makes as 
much or more goods and better goods. Costs less for repairs. Gives less trouble to fixers 
Range on Half Hose, from the coarsest to 220 needle. 


Exclusive rights to Brown's ATTACHMENTS FOR LACE EFFECT. 


127 Bread Street, Phila. 


Cylinders and Dials for all size machines. 























N e Cc k Mi a r k : n g - in Peay 
GAS ENGINES county” | EFFICIENT 


Machines.  grusue wcunenr | DURABLE 
The Power Neck Marking Machines KNITTING MACHINERY ; LOW IN PRICE. 


made by Thos. Kennedy, Cohoes, 
N. Y., are the original machines WILFRED WELLS, 


for this purpose and are thorough- ro Fae ge pe 
ly covered by Patents. CHAMPION HOSIERY STAMP. 
Do not use machines of a character The only Dentact Stamp tes Heslery, Vader 


wearand all V 


that infringe on our patents, ities die Potntina 
505 W. LEHIGH AVE 





Send postal for Catalogue. 


Knitting Machinery 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, 
2079 E Cumberland St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


WRITE FOR CATALOCUE. 
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“Tyo GEMS” 
WHICH DO YOU WANT? 












Champion Marker. ir 


Excelsior Dryer. |) me 


=a! 


You can not afford to be 
without both. 


i | 
or us) 
_ | 
NTT ; , A 
To sell your goods to meet compe € \ } S 

tition you must have only the \ 
latest improved machines. Do not buy } 
J . . : eee 
experiments — buy only what has been 
thoroughly tested and proved. Buy either | 
of these and you will get the latest and 
best. 
Come and see in operation, or } 
write the Utica Knitting Mill Co., | my 
where there are 7 in operation. renee 
Write the Capron Knitting Mill 
Co, Utica, what they think of both \} j 
Machines, or better yet, come and | 


see them in operation, 1 
E. M. ANTISDEL, Sole Owner & 
Height to top of Table 33 inches. Manufacturer, Utica, N. ¥. 


THE LAMB 


LEADER OF KNITTERS 


ORIGINAL and BEST 
PARTS INTERCHANGABLE 
EASILY and QUICKLY OBTAINED 


Hosiery and Sweater 
Cardigan Jacket 


Automatic Racked Border MACHINES 
Full Fashioned Union Nuit 

LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
CHICOPEE FALLS, - = MASS. 


: ‘ 
Power, Ay & if \ 
. J. E. WOODHEAD, | aR SANBORN, 


100 22nd Street, 505 Wool Exchange, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


a, 








CIRCULAR AUTOMATIC 
RIB KNITTING MACHINERY ror 


Combination Suits, 
Sweaters, 
Richelieu Ribs, 
Cuffs, 

Ribbed Shirts, 
Shaped Swiss Ribs, 
Rib Tails, etc. 


Over 1000 machines now in operation. 


Just now we are making a speciality of 14 
and 16 feed machines for stripes. 


The HOMER P. SNYDER MFG. CO., 


LITTLE FALLS, N. ¥. 





GERMANTOWN HOSIERY MACHINE WORKS 
CARDIGAN JACKET and 
CIRCULAR IKNITTING FMEACHINES 


For Shirts and Hosiery. 


Cylinders and Dials 


Of all kinds made and hardened. 


GERMANTOWN SKEIN WINDER and 
LINKS FOR DOUBLE RIBS 


Special Machine and Jobbing Work 
Promptly Aitended to. 


Correspondence solicited..., 


GEORGE W. LINDLEY, Prop. 


5122 Waketield St ,.Germantown' Pa 





st 
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CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest im poveusente, 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dein, f 
Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMS ERDAM, N.Y. 


SB. ARDREY & SONS, wxnomsror Ao 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, For Fieccine Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parte Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 











‘CAMPBE LL & ( 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES 
WINDERS, & 
OHOES, ALBANY CO.,N. 13 


Border Machines} 
JO} J UONIES GAL 4 pve INO 





CRANE MEG. CO. 
LAKEPORT, N.H. 


Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 


For mover Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
oth and Stockinet 
4 Sees r: Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
with Self-Oiling Brackets 





Oar New Improved UCight-Runzaing 
Short Carriage 


KNITTING MACHINE 


is Unsurpassed for full-fash- 

ioned Sweaters, Jackets, 

Leggins, regular Knit Un 

derwear, Union Suit», and 

a)l other regular and selvage 

Knit Garments. Made 

with 2 complete yarn. 

carriers and 2 color 

striping attach- 

mentand has the 

new combined 

Sweater Stitch 

Drop Lock and 

Tubular Lock. Special Glove Machines. 

Finger Knitting Machines 3 inches wicth of 

needle-bed. Kapid 2-thread Lock s'itch 
Overseamers. 


TOMPKINS BROS. Troy, N.Y. ARTHUR MUELLER, 


Knitters, Winders, Burrs, Attachments. 780 Madison St. cor Patehen Ave., Br’lyn, N.Y. 


AMERICAN YARN PRINTING WORKS. #2ets.Jcrusnes. 


sted Yarns and Warps for Woven and Knit Goods. HKleaching of Cotton and Woolen Yarns 
a Specialty, 124 te 150 Nerth 224 St... Philadelphia. Pa. 


EXCELSIOR SEWINC MACHINE Co. 


Ww. c. Ven BUCHWALD, Prop., Dealer in 


SPECIAL SEWINC MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURERS. 
Sole agent for ‘he eg High Speed Double Thread Trimming Machine fur Con 
cealed Hosiery Welting and Underwear. 
Fabric trimmers put On a)l makes of machines. 
All makes ot machines Repaired, Altered and Rebuilt. 


Correspondence solicited. 
120 NO. 7TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


n 
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LOYAL T. IVES 
eeteN an oe ’ | pb COUPON TAGS 
Spring Knitting Needles weereon Patan __ 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N. J. O ; ? a. BRivber 
; | FINISMER Finwwine. 
H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 2 [rssencrn| —— }npec 
Se bo kieee:| | 
cag rine Bake | | ere ene 
Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needlesaspecialty |] E.H.FOSTER & CO. 
MANCHESTER, CONN. Sole Manufacturers. COHOBS, N. Y. 

















THE MANUFACTURERS” SUPPLIES CO., TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, 
Standard Knitting Machine Needles, "*“™ “7AN0SEN: Beoding, Pe. 
And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. BRAIDING MACHINES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Parts for Wilcox & Gibbs Mfg , and all Sewing Machines for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton 


Tapes, Underwear Braids, Shoe Laces, 
Oils, Boltings and General Mill Supplies. m Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Deublers. 
Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. easuring Machines, Reelers, Singeing and 





Finishing Machinery. Special machinery. 


Excelsior NEEDLES _ Keystone Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Company. 
The best hosiery needle in the market, Manufacturers of ae io y 
Manufactured by NEEDLES 
Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. Looper Needles, Automatic Knitters. Ribbers, etc. 


40 NORTH 7th ST., PHILA., PA. 
WM. COREY CO., GRION TREAT, 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine MAN 'FACTURER OF 
| SCREW RIVETED SALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
Latch Needles, | RIB NEEDLES. 


(Patented May 6. 1890.) 


MANCHESTER, N, EH, | Manchester Green, - 

















- Cenn 
All work guaranteed. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, §- «PACE, NEEDLE co., 
+ 


,_ Maaaacars of ‘LATCH NEEDLES 
Spring Knitting Needles, “c:=snas. wercsntca in evar respect 











And Burr Biades of all kinds. chicago: Il.’ Durbrow & Mearne Mig. Co.. 12. Woowte 
Amsterdam, N. Y. Street, New York. James Taylor, 885 Arch Street, Phil 
elphia, Pa. 
‘ 
OVERLOCE” MACHINE, 
(TRADE MARK.) (Pat. Apr. 5, 1892.) 


Patent twice sustained by U. 8. Cireuit Court of Appeals. 
MAKES OVER 3000 STITCHES PER MINUTE. 


IT MAKES 
1. The“ OVERLOCK”™ ELASTIC SEAM 
2. The “OVERLOCK” ELASTIC CON- 
CEALED STITCH HEM OR WELT 
8. The “OVERLOCK” ELASTIC OVER 
EDGE. 

And in each case with one operation only, 
including trimmi:g and covering of 
raw edges 

4. The “OVERLOCK” TAILOR - MADE 
SEAM. (By means of the Feller.) 


For SEAMING, HEMMING 
Axp OVEREDGING 
Flat, Ribbed and Fancy Underwear and Hosiery. #f, 
And for OVEREDGING 
Lace Curtains, Ribbons, Belts, Hat Bands, 
Flannels, Blankets and other Fabrics. 





Business established in 1859. 


THE ELASTICITY OF ITS STITCH EQUALS THE FULL STRETCH OF THE GOODS 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO.,, 
658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
LONDON PARIS MILAN DRESDEN 
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THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


For particui:ars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices an’ Show Rooms 
Reem 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. Beom 042,.N.W tife Bldg .New York. 


Wan BROS., MAxuracturers or 


Silk, Cotton, di and Superfine, and Non- Elastic 


BINDINGS. 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
2046 Amber 8St., Fhiladeliphia. 














T } ph Cc cti 
BRROvUT we F'iITH MEG. CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


SILK and COTTON NARROW FABRICS 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 


Offiice and Mill. Allegheny Ave. and Emerald’... PHILADELPHIA. 


BEATTIES’ GEORGE W. KAVANAUGH, 
Patent Loopers. DrOnTN AND wanurcronn o 
| Everything Used 
Inthe Manufacture 
and Trimming of 
Knit Underwear. 


COHOES, N. Y. 


Celebrated 
Brand fom Lacings 
Wm. Beattie & Son, For Underwear, Overshirts and Sweaters, 
COHOES, N. Y. JOHN CATHCART & CO., 


An Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 115 Franklin St., New York. 


CROCHET LACE EDCINCS 


TAPES—BRAIDS-—THREADS 


DOMETS—CAMBRICS-SILESIAS 
FLEMING cw CHAPIN, 


229 —CHURCH ST.—-23! 
PHILA. 
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TrHoHE UNION 


"INION BUTTON SM.CO 
BOSTON MASS 






It Sews on Buttons. 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWINC MACHINE Co., 
164 High St., Boston, Mass. 





NO ROYALTY! 


The Industrial Mfg. Co., presents for OUTRIGHT SALE 


The “Industrial” Overseaming Machine 


which accomplishes with perfection. 


(1) The “Industrial” overedge. 
(2) The “Industrial” overseam. 
(3) The “Industrial” welt. 
(4) The “Industrial” concealed stitch. 


THE INDUSTRIAL MFC. CO., Camden, N J. 


...We invite correspondence... 





RUN YOUR SEWINC MACHINES 
WITHOUT A BELT! 


WiITtTH THE 


New Overrocker Transmitter 


IT 8 A GREAT IMPROVEMENT. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


ALLEN & OVERROCKER, 2427 Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 
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NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 Peari St., Providence, R. |. 


MACHINERY, 


All Styles and Kinds for Flatand Round Braids. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS. 


Shoe and Corset Laces, Banding and all 


BRAIDED FABRICS. 


BRAIDING 


Sd 


> & 
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CRAWFORD 


Hollow Steam 
Plate 
Press 


For KNIT OR 
WOOLEN Goops. 


The most reliable ma. 
» chine of the kind on the 
market. 


J. J. Crawford & Son, 
Nashua, N. Hi. 


Superior Locations 
for all kinds of 
Textile Mills 


May be had at points 
on Southern Railway 
Steady and remarkable success has 
attended the mills located on the South- 
ern. It is the great Textile Line of the 
South. Mill Men and Mill Investors 
should investigate the 
districts afford. 

We have now a number of excellent 
points for new Cotton Mills, or for 
Knitting Mills, where local capital will 
North in new 


fem BALiEL iti 














advantages our 


join with that from the 


enterprises. If you are interested, 


write us. 
M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
WASHINGTON, D. €. 


| 


Reliance Machine Works 


.- Manufacturers of the... 


RELIANCE HOSIERY PRESS. 


HART, 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 


oHnAS. 


Cor. Hedge and Brown Sts., 


Hot Plate Screw Press tor Hosiery Trade. 





James H Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Knitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 


Information given on all subjects relating 
to the manufacture and finishing of Hosiery 
and Hosiery Fabrics. 

Estimates given for all kinds of machinery 
used in the knitting and allied trades. 





Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS: 


tt Millstone Lane, 


LEICESTER, England 
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American | 
Blower 
Company, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





| 
NEW YORK, 
141 Broadway. 

| 





CHICAGO, 
1550 Marquette Building. 





Our New Book on 


Mechanical Draft 


Will be of Interest to every Textile Manufacturer who 
operates a power plant. 


Copy mailed on request. 


abana sarinalaaenritincttaaeniatadiiniiieaiamail 
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The Main Points About a FAN 


To consider are :— 

Does it move more air for size of Fan than 
others? Is it strongly built? Is it noiseless ? 
Is it easily adjustable for different positions and 
conditions? Is it conomical of power? Does 
it compare favorably in price with competitors, 
results considered? For the Wing Dise Fan, 
we answer ‘‘YES’’ to all the above. Send 
for catalogue. 


L. J. WING MFG. CO., 96 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


























Gear Cutting Machine 


Especially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
Three Hundred representative mills, includ'ng Twenty- 
four in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall be glad to 
submit full particulars, prices, and photographs of the latest 
improvements. Send for our 1900 Pamphiet. 


OTHE D. £. WHITON MACHINE CO., 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 
- Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 
with two tiers with intermediate 
can for continuous drying. We 
build any arrangement of string- 
ing and furnish any desired num- 

= ber of cans, of any length, either 

with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 

Iron. We strongly advise our 

Steel Head Can. It is a big im- 

provement as eight years’ expe- 

rience has demonstrated. This 

upright machine enables cloth to 

run without wide intermediate 

spaces between the tiers, as in 

horizontal machine, thus avoid- 

ing “scrimps.” We also build 

Horizontal F ames, but on radi- 

eally different principles from 

most others. Our illustrated cat- 

alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THe THomas Puittips Co., 


FPROVIDINCHE, FR. I. 
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WANTED—A MAN 


as Our Sole Agent in your city or county. 


An honest, capable, energetic man. who 
thinks well of himself, and one who is 
thought well of by you. 

We have a full line of Specialities for 
Factory use. 


STEPHENSON ie AYN 
BAR BELT DRESSING 


WHICH'ALL ADOPT WHO TRY. 


Show this advertisement to the RIGHT 
man; thereby do him, us, and possibly 
yourself a good turn. 


STEPHENSON MFC. CO., 
ALBANY, N.Y., U.S. A. 


Wouldn't you like a Free Sample of this Dressing for your own test? 




















The 


STURTEVANT 
SYSTEM 


of 


Drying Raw Stock 


After Washing and Dyeing. 


Reduces time and economizes steam. 


Also employed for Carbonizing. 


1B. F. STURTEVANT CO., sosrov. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. LONDON. 





Braneh Offices: K. OEHLER’S 
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JENKINS BROTHERS, 


both Screwed and Flanged, 


If you want the bes¢ ask your dealer f 


Ty BtGis 





Remember, 


and are fully guaranteed. 


Globe, Angle, Safety, 
Brothers. 





Ao 
u 
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BLOOD ALBUM 
DYEASTUF FS. DYE te trreacts 


19 Pearl Street, Boston 
21 South Front’'St.. Philadelphia 


CEISENHEIMER é¢ aft JLURS. 
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Neeealild USA. 


Bos'on Office, Ames cull Ging 
Woolston & Brew, 141 Broadway, N, Y., N.Y. Managers, 
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~) FOR POWER TRANSMISSION 

N a wf 

\ j 1p ft ‘a > Pe 4 
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 aLUEAGTURER® ‘nie OF 
RIM, SCROLL, FRAME. TWISTER, SPINDLE 
AND BRAIDED BANDINGS. 


‘\ CABLE CORDS, TWINES, ROUND AND FLAT BRAIDS, ETC. ETC. 
\ ANTI- FRAYING COMPOUND FOR ROPES OF ALL FIBRES. | 
GOODS RIGHT. PRICESRIGHT. PROMPT DELIVERIES. 
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Ni LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION, 

3-359 NEW BEDFORD. MASS. GS 
CLL VOT PTT FAG hi Fihitolo PACER EFA 
MAGNESIA MINERAL WOOL 
MAGNABESTOS STEAM PIPE COVERINGS ASBESTOS PAPERS 
ASBESTOS epic ruanal peel eave HAIR FELT, ETC. 


ROBERT A. KEASBEY, 
83 Warren Street > . . ~ - NEW YORK, 


A. KLIPSTEIN & 00., Bristol’s Patent Steel va a 


TIME, BELTS 
122 Pearl St., 
ree TOAPPLY FimtsHEeOvomry §=6with Least Metal 


Dyestufts ond THE BRISTOL Cons nt WATERBURY, CONN 
Chemicals. | CATCH TEDL 


'N-YOUR MILL OR FACTORY BY USING AN 
BRANCHES: s ALLINGTON® MARSHALL 
Bosten, Philadelphia. Providence, INDE CO LLECTING hada 


Chicago, Cincineaati, Hamilton, Ont. 
ALLINGTON&CURTIS MFG.CQ. 
MONADNOCK BLK. CHICAGO. ~* 










Greatest Btrength 








See special sdivertisement inside. 








P)A- on nnnennn anne 


Builder and Geners! Contracto 
Ref * made to-ome of the largest mill ow ners in the 
Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, well al Middle States, including Clark Thread Co.. Newark, N.d 
. 


Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., anc others. "s 


JOHN W. FERCUSON. i Mill Building a Specialty. 




















